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YEARLY MEETING, 1837. 


The following minute from the Genera! Committee 
has been brought in and read : this Meeting adopts 
the suggestion therein contained, and desires the 
Meeting for Sufferings to pay close attention to the 
subject, and to act in it at their discretion. 

“ General Committee, 6 mo. 1st, 1837.—This 
Committee having had under its serious considera¬ 
tion the circumstances of the Aborigines of the Bri¬ 
tish Colonial Possessions, particularly the Indians 
in Upper Canada, submits to the Yearly Meeting 
the propriety of recommending the subject to the 
close attention of the Meeting for Sufferings.” 

In consequence of the foregoing Minute of the Yearly 
Meeting, the Meeting for Sufferings appointed a Committee, 
on the subject. The attention of the Committee has been turned 
to the Report presented to the House of Commons at the 
close of the last session, on the state of the Aborigines in 
and near the British Settlements. This valuable document 
has furnished the Committee with a variety of very useful 
and interesting, though distressing, information on the whole 
subject referred to in the Yearly Meeting’s Minute. They 
believe that they cannot at present better promote the object 
committed to them than by circulating generally throughout 
the Society extracts from this Report. 
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Although the mode in which evidence is generally taken 
by Committees of the House of Commons is not lavourable to 
the statements oflPered being so interesting and attractive as 
they might he made, were they accompanied by all the ad- 
vant£^es of the description of collateral circumstances and 
connected and minute details, yet the extensive range which 
the Report takes in, and the variety of testimony of an au¬ 
thentic character which the volumes of evidence offer, concur, 
with the station of those by whom the enquiry was instituted, 
to give to the information elicited a high degree of importance, 
which entitles it to the most serious attention. 

The most striking fact to be deduced from the great body 
of evidence which has been collected is lamentable and awful. 
It appears that in almost every instance in which our country¬ 
men have come in contact with the uncivilized Aborigines, 
in any part of the globe, they have exerted an influence 
which has tended powerfully to reduce the numbeis and 
greatly to degrade the moral and physical character of the 
natives. In some instances absolute extinction of the natives 
has already taken place—in others the work is nearly com¬ 
pleted—^whilst in most of the remainder, it is proceeding 
with a dreadful and accelerating rapidity. 

It has b^n said, that in these cases the natives become 
extinct rather than that they are exterminated; but it must 
be a voluntary self-delusion which can make us contented 
with this mode of stating the case. A numerous population 
cannot be cut off from the soil upon which their forefathers 
lived and multiplied, and upon which an exotic race of recent 
introduction now proves remarkably prohfic, without the 
operation of some great and highly pernicious influence. 
Whether we can at once perceive it or not, its existence is 
incontrovertible, and it becomes the duty of Christian philan¬ 
thropists, possessing the means, to seek it out, and to labour 
to apply if possible a prompt and efficient remedy. 

For centuries the slave-trade had brought thousands of the 
sons of Africa to an untimely death, and devoted many thou¬ 
sands more to all the horrors of slavery; but whilst Africa 



and the western world, as well as the intervening ocean, were 
thus rendered the scenes of the most revolting atrocities 
which human nature could perpetrate, the inhabitants of this 
country were generally ignorant of those events, and were 
consequently, regardless of the sufferings which their corn- 
merce and their luxuries occasioned. By degrees attention 
was awakened, all the iniquities of that infamous traffic 
in its various ramifications were brought to light, and the 
apathy of ignorance was succeeded by that almost universal 
expression of popular feeling which has already performed 
so much for the suppression of the slave-trade and the 
abolition of slavery, and which promises never to become 
extinct until the work be completed. 

The sufferings of those uncivilized races, whom the civilized 
and nominally Christian world have sacrificed, rather than 
enslaved, to gratify their avarice, have in the mean time been 
almost totally disregarded. The inquiry which the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons has instituted, has clearly 
ascertained several of the causes which have concurred in 
producing them. In many instances the Aborigines have 
been reduced by wanton and wholesale murders. In some, 
the land which supplied them with the means of subsistence, 
and their com and cattle, where they had acquired such 
possessions, have been taken from them. Sometimes they have 
been made the victims of the cruelty of other uncivilized tribes, 
whom our countrymen have supplied with means for invading 
and exterminating them. In many instances they have been 
injured in their property and dearest connexions, and then 
have paid the forfeit of their lives, when they have attempted 
retaliation or defence. Loathsome and fatal diseases have been 
introduced amongst those tribes which have shown a willing¬ 
ness to enter into amicable relations with our countrymen ; 
and the diminution of their numbers which has followed has 
been scarcely less awful than that which has been occasioned 
by famine and the sword. But even the introduction of 
these diseases, which have caused such abundant calamities 
has been a less prolific source of evil than the intoxicating 



liquors which have been given them in exchange for their 
valuable commodities. Ardent spirits, which have corrupted 
their morals, ruined their constitutions, and reduced whole 
tribes to the lowest state of wretchedness and degradation, 
have been made the means of carrying on a trading system 
of the most fraudulent description. 

From the wide extent over which these transactions have 
been perpetrated, and from the character and situation of 
the individuals who have in most instances been engaged 
as actors, it is obvious that great difficulties must stand 
in the way of coming at the whole truth respecting them; 
greater in fact than those which it required all the courage 
and perseverance of the early advocates of the African cause 
to overcome. Still much may be done, if a general interest 
in the cause can be excited. The perishing races of un¬ 
civilized man present claims similar to those of the victims 
of the slave-trade and slavery;—and with this additional 

feature in their case,-they are rapidly disappearing before 

us; and whilst we hesitate to plead their cause, they cease 
to exist, and we shall inquire after them in vain. 

It may not be amiss to remind Friends, that although the 
whole class of Aborigines to whom the preceding observations 
apply, loudly call for our sympathy and regard, the Abori¬ 
gines of North America possess a claim of a strong and 
peculiar character upon our religious Society. It was with 
them that William Penn held that memorable treaty, in 
which he set an example to all succeeding colonists, in pur¬ 
chasing the land of its native and legitimate possessors, after 
having already received or purchased it from his own govern¬ 
ment. In that treaty William Penn and the Indians mu¬ 
tually promised each other a friendship and alliance which 
should continue as long as the sun and moon endure. Wil¬ 
liam Penn followed up the professions which he made at 
that treaty, by enacting laws, not merely securing to them 
equal rights and protection with his imported colonists, but 
providing against their becoming sujfiferers from unfair deal¬ 
ing, in consequence of their inferiority in knowledge and ac- 



quirements. The Indians, on their part, treated the members of 
our society very differently from other settlers, not only refrain¬ 
ing from offering them any injury, but preserving their lives 
by supplying them with food, when they had no resources of 
their own to trust to.* Although the regulations enacted by 
William Penn, and maintained by Friends whilst the govern¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania remained with them, have been set 
aside since it has passed into other hands, the Indians have 
not ceased to maintain inviolate the friendship which they pro¬ 
mised; and, notwithstanding the desperation produced by the 
horrors of war and the ruined state of their affairs, occasioned, 
as they well knew, by the conduct of the whites, they have 
not ceased to distinguish the consistent members of our 
Society, protecting them from injury, regarding them as bro¬ 
thers, and looking up to them for counsel and assistance. 
When William Penn’s treaty was concluded, our early 
Friends received great advantages from it: the time has 
long passed since Friends had anything to hope or to 
fear from their red brethren, and it is now the Indians’ turn 
to claim all the advantages which a treaty they have never 
violated, and friendship repeatedly assured to them, entitle 
them to expect. If it be due to them from our American 
fellow-members, whose forefathers were preserved by Indian 
kindness and hospitality ; it may also be considered as in de¬ 
gree due from our Society in this country, as parts of the 
same religious body, and regarded by the Indians as one 
family. And, besides, with reference to the Indians within 
the Canadian frontier, it is manifest that if anything can be 
done by Friends, it must be done mainly, if not solely, by 
the exertions of Friends in England. A double advantage 
may be looked for from our exertions in this cause. First, 
that which may be immediately gained by Canadian Indians ; 
and, secondly, that to be obtained by the indirect influence 
which may be extended to those of the Aborigines more im¬ 
mediately connected with our American brethren. How can 


See Clarkson’s Life of William Penn, vol i. p. 357. 
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we encourage our Friends in any of the American Yearly 
Meetings, who have already devoted so much labour and 
pains to the subject, if we neglect the comparatively limited 
portion of the work which falls to our hands ? Friends in 
America have had extraordinary difficulties to contend with, 
in consequence of the repeated removals effected by the 
policy of their government: removals which have broken 
up every settlement under their care as soon as the happy 
fruits of their instruction began to appear. The relation of 
such disappointments has for many years formed a conspicuous 
part of our correspondence with American meetings on this 
painfully interesting topic. If anything can now be effected 
by our American brethren, it must be either by individuals 
engaged in a most arduous work, by which they must in 
general be separated many hundred miles, and for a length 
of time from their connexions, or by remonstrances with a 
government which has hitherto shown no disposition to re¬ 
cede from this destructive policy. 

The Report from which the following extracts are taken 
contains less information on the subject of the North 
American Indians than we could have wished to find in it; 
but some steps have been taken by the Committee, appointed 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, to obtain from Friends in 
Canada more fiill and accurate information respecting those 
Indians who have been or are intended to be removed by 
the agents of our Government. Two members of the Com¬ 
mittee have also had an interview with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial department, in reference to the treatment 
of the Indians within the limits of Upper Canada; and 
particularly to the highly objectionable project of the 
Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head, for removing them from 
their valuable settlements and reservations to the small rocky 
islands in Lake Huron, and other districts further to the 
north-west.* Although the Friends were assured that Go- 

* The following is the substance of the information laid before Friends, 
at the time of the last Yearly Meeting, on this part of the subject; and it is 
thought that advantage may arise from re-stating it here. 
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vernraent would pay attention to the subject, and endeavour 
to see the rights of the Indians respected, the fact, that 
measures have actually been taken to eflPect some of these 
removals, and transfer the reservations to other hands makes 
it but too evident that greater exertions and renewed appeals 
must be made, if any effectual advantage is to be obtained 
for the Aborigines in that quarter. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that the cause of this 
oppressed people is now obtaining the active support of the 
Wesleyan Methodists in that colony. 

In a letter from a member of that connexion, in Upper 

It appears that, in reference to the North American TTKhana in Upper 
Canada and the adjoining territories, a process is now going forward, very 
similar to that which has, for a long course of years, been pursued by the 
United States towards the Indians on their frontier. The Indians are in¬ 
duced by pei-suasion to abandon, almost for nothing, their richest and most 
valuable tracts of land, (including their settlements, and the plots which 
have been brought under culture through the instructions of the different 
missionaries,) and to fall back upon districts incapable of supporting them 
for any long time by the chace, and greatly inferior to their old settlements 
for the purposes of civilized life. 

The obvious motive with the executive government of Canada, for adopt¬ 
ing this line of policy towards the Indians, is to please the white settlers 
around them, who complain that the Indians have all the best land in the 
country, and evidently wish to tnra them out and take possession of it for 
themselves. 

It appears that in the course of one year only, (1836,) the governor of 
Upi)er Canada induced the Chippeway, Ottaway, Sauger, and Huron tribes 
to abandon very extensive and valuable tracts of land almost without any 
equivalent. The Saugers, without even the pretence of a remuneration, 
voluntarily ceded one million five hundred thousand acres of the very best 
land in Upper Canada, advantageously situated, adjoining the land of the 
Canada Company. The Ottaways and Chippeways also, without any com¬ 
pensation, abandoned a vast number of islands in the northern parts of 
Lake Hm-on. The Huron tribe relinquished 6 miles square of rich land in 
the Thames River, in consideration of the proceeds of one-third being in¬ 
vested for their benefit. The Moravian Indians also, for an annuity of 
£150 abandoned 6 miles square of black rich land, on which there are con¬ 
siderable improvements and cultivated spots. And it may be remarked, 
in general, and more especially with reference to the two last tracts of 

b 
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Canada, dated “the 26th of Sept., 1837,” and addressed to 
one of the Committee, the following statement occurs :— 

“ Two days after my arrival I met all my brethren in the 
ministry at our annual meeting, in the proceedii^ and con¬ 
clusion of which, we were of one mind and one heart. 
Among other things, we adopted a strong memorial to the 
Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head, on the subject of the 
Indian Lands and Missions, and which was some days after¬ 
wards presented to him. The Superintendent of Missions 
is now visiting the different stations to get the fullest in¬ 
formation from the Indians, in writing under their own hands; 
and we shall, in a short time, meet Sir Francis in a manner 
that he does not expect.” 

For several reasons the larger portion of the following 
Extracts relates to the Aborigines of South Africa. The 
details furnished by Dr. Philip and other important witnesses, 
are particularly explicit and full. They exhibit in the clearest 
manner the operation of most of the causes which have 
concun'ed to bring this distress and destruction upon the 
Aborigines of a colonized country. They show how far the 

territory, that they are not merely hnntmg-gronnds, hut, to a certain 
extent at least, regions in which civilization and agriculture have made 
some progi'ess. 

It is farther proposed by the Governor to remove all these difiFerent 
tribes to the islands in Lake Huron, ceded (as before mentioned) to the 
British Government by the Chippeways and Ottaways—a mea^e which is 
manifestly calculated to defeat every hope of improving their condition, or 
even of preserving the actual state of those who are in any degree civilized. 
Many of these islands are sterile spots: granite rock covered with timber, 
of but little value for any purposes except hunting and fishing. Their ex¬ 
tent varies from a few yards square to 15 miles. They are, moreover, situ¬ 
ated so far to the north-west, that it is very doubtful whether Indian com 
could be raised, even on such as might be sufficiently fertile; and should 
the attempt to raise this crop fail, the probable result will be incalculable 
suffering, and even famine itself. Yet is the permission to the several 
tribes of Indians to locate themselves on these islands (which have been 
ceded by two of the tribes) the only provision offered to the Indians, besides 
the small pittance of £150 a year and one-third of the proceeds of the land 
ceded by the Huron Indians. 
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Government agents themselves are led by profligate and 
designing settlers to give strength and activity to the most 
unjust and revolting measures; and moreover they exhibit 
in a most encouraging manner the good which may be 
eflTected by persevering and well-directed efibrts, unchecked 
by opposition and persecution, provided ample and authentic 
details can be perseveringly brought under the notice of our 
Government, We may further learn from what has been 
done in Southern Africa how much the combined influence of 
Christianity and civilization can effect for the security as 
well as amelioration of the oppressed heathen. The case of 
the CaflTres and Hottentots furnishes a bright example, as well 
as much encouragement to all those who may be willing to 
undertake the cause of other portions of the human race 
similarly circumstanced. 

Other extracts are given having the same tendency, and 
showing how much the experience of those who have laboured 
with uncivilized tribes of various races, and in various situa¬ 
tions, sanctions our looking for great and satisfactory results 
from a well-conducted combination of religious instruction, 
intellectual cultivation, and the introduction of the useful 
arts. These encouraging examples are furnished by the exer¬ 
tions of those belonging to other religious denominations; 
and although we, as a Society, do not send out teachers ap¬ 
pointed to preach to the Heathen, we may not unprofitably 
put the question to ourselves. Whether we are performing all 
which it is our duty to do for the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of our oppressed and benighted fellow-creatures, in 
the different modes which our principles would not only 
sanction but enjoin. 

In conclusion, we would invite the co-operation of Friends 
individually, and more especially direct their attention to the 
following points:— 

The collection and diffusion of information on the subject; 

The pressing on the attention of members of Parliament, 
colonial officers, and other persons of influence, the wrongs 
and claims of the injured Aborigines of our distant colonies ; 



The promoting, through suitable channels, the civil, moral, 
and religious welfare of these, our uncivilized fellow-men, 
equally with ourselves, the objects of Christian redemption, 
but many of whom are still involved in great spiritual dark¬ 
ness, as well as temporal misery. 


For further information on the subject, the Committee 
may refer Friends to the Report itself from which the follow'- 
ing extracts are taken, and an edition of which has been 
published by the Aborigines’ Protection Society, (London: 
William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row; Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly,) and to the several volumes of evidence 
taken by the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
published amongst the Parliamentary Papers. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE “ appointed to consider wliat Mea¬ 
sures ought to be adopted with regard to the Native Inhabit¬ 
ants of Countries where British Settlements are made, and 
to the neighbouring Tribes, in order to secure to them the due 
observance of Justice and the protection of their Rights; to pro¬ 
mote the spread of Civilization among them, and to lead them to 
the peaceful and voluntary reception of the Christian Religion 
and to whom the Report of the Committee of 1836 was referred ; 
and who were empowered to report their Observations thereupon, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to 

The House;-Have examined the Matters to them referred, 

and have agreed to the following REPORT : 

The situation of Great Britain brings her beyond any other power 
into communication with the uncivilized nations of the earth. M e 
are in contact with them in so many parts of the globe, that it has 
become of deep importance to ascertain the results of our relations 
with them, and to fix the rules of our conduct towards them. M’^e 
are apt to class tliem under the sweeping term of savages, and 
perhaps, in so doing, to consider ourselves exempted from the obli¬ 
gations due to them as our fellow-men. This assumption does not 
however, it is obvious, alter our responsibility; and the question 
appears momentous, when we consider that the policy of Great 
Britain in this particular, as it has already afiected the interests, 
and we fear we may add, sacrificed the lives, of many thousands, 
may yet, in all probability, influence the character and the destiny 
of millions of the human race. 

The extent of the question will be best comprehended by taking a 
survey of the globe, and by observing over how much of its sur¬ 
face an intercourse with Britain may become the greatest blessing, 
or the heaviest scourge. It will scarcely be denied in word, that, as 
an enlightened and Christian people, we are at least bound to do 
to the inhabitants of other lands, whether enligliteoed or not, as we 
should in similar circumstances desire to be done by; but, beyond 
the obligations of common honesty, we are bound by two conside¬ 
rations with regard to the uncivilized : first, that of the ability which 
we possess to confer upon them the most important benefits; and, 
secondly, that of their inability to resist any encroachments, how¬ 
ever unjust, however mischievous, which we may be disposed to 
make. The disparity of the parties, the strengtli of the one, and the 
incapacity of the other, to enforce the observance of their rights, 
constitutes a new and irresistible appeal to our compassionate pro¬ 
tection. 

The duty of introducing into our relations with uncivilized na¬ 
tions the righteous and the profitable laws of justice is incontro- 
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vertible, and it has been repeatedly acknowledged in the abstract, 
but has, we fear, been rarely brought into practice ; for, as a nation, 
we have not hesitated to invade many of the rights which they hold 
most dear. 

Thus, while Acts of Parliament have laid down the general prin¬ 
ciples of equity, other and conflicting Acts have been framed, dis¬ 
posing of lands without any reference to the possessors and actual 
occupants, and without making any reserve of the proceeds of the 
property of the natives for their benefit. 

Reference is then made to several declarations of the 
British Government, both in former and more modern 
times, proclaiming in terms a more just and Christian 
course of procedure towards the Aborigines. 

In furtherance of these views, your Committee was appointed to 
examine into the actual state of our relations with uncivilized na¬ 
tions ; and it is from the evidence brought before this Committee 
during the last two Sessions, that we are enabled to compare our 
actions with our avowed principles, and to show what has been, 
and what will assuredly continue to be, unless strongly checked, 
the course of our conduct towards these defenceless people. 

It is not too much to say, that the intercourse of Europeans in 
general, without any exception in favour of the subjects of Great 
Britain, has been, unless when attended by missionary exertions, a 
source of many calamities to uncivilized nations. 

Too often, their territory has been usurped ; their property seized ; 
their numbers diminished; their character debased ; the spread of 
civilization impeded. European vices and diseases have been intro¬ 
duced amongst them, and they have been familiarized with the use 
of our most potent instruments for the subtle or the violent de¬ 
struction of human life, viz. brandy and gunpowder. 

It will be only too easy to make out the proof of all these asser¬ 
tions which may be established solely by the evidence above re¬ 
ferred to. It will be easy also to show that the result to ourselves 
has been as contrary to our interest as to our duty; that our sys¬ 
tem has not only incurred a vast load of crime, but a vast expen¬ 
diture of money and amount of loss. 

On the other hand, we trust it will not be difficult to show by 
inference, and even to prove, by the results of some few experiments 
of an opposite course of conduct, that setting aside all considera¬ 
tions of duty, a line of policy, more friendly and just towards the 
natives, would materially contribute to promote the civil and com¬ 
mercial interests of Great Britain. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the population of the less 
civilized nations, liable to be influenced for good or for evil, by 
contact and intercourse with the more civilized nations of the earth. 
It would appear that the barbarous regions likely to be more imme-' 
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diately affected by the policy of Great Britain, are the south and the 
west of Africa, Australia, the islands in the Pacific Ocean, a very 
extensive district of South America at the back of our Essequibo 
settlement, between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, with the im¬ 
mense tract which constitutes the most northerly part of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, and stretches from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

These are countries in which we have either planted colonies, or 
which we frequent for the purposes of traffic, and it is our business 
to inquire on what principles we have conducted our intercourse. 

It might be presumed that the native inhabitants of any land have 
an incontrovertible right to their own soil: a plain and sacred right, 
however, which seems not to have been understood. Europeans have 
entered their borders uninvited, and, when there, have not only 
acted as if they were undoubted lords of the soil, but have punished 
the natives as aggressors if they have evinced a disposition to live 
in their own country. 

“ If they have been found upon their own property, they have 
been treated as thieves and robbers. They are driven back into the 
interior as if they were dogs or kangaroos.” 

From very large tracts we have, it appears, succeeded in eradi¬ 
cating them; and though from some parts their ejection has not 
been so apparently violent as from others, it has been equally com¬ 
plete, through our taking possession of their hunting-grounds, 
whereby we have despoiled them of the means of existence. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To take a review of our colonies, beginning with Newfoundland. 
There, as in other parts of North America, it seems to have been 
for a length of time accounted a “ meritorious act” to kill an 
Indian.* 

On our first visit to that country the natives were seen in every 
part of the coast. We occupied the stations where they used to 
hunt and fish, thus reducing them to want, while we took no trou- 

* Cotton Mather records, that, amongst the early settlers, it was 
considered a “ religious act to kill Indians.” 

A similar sentiment prevailed amongst the Dutch boors in South 
Africa with regard to the natives of the country. Mr. Barrow writes, 

A farmer thinks he cannot proclaim a more meritorious action than 
the murder of one of these people. A boor from Graaf Reinet being 
asked in the secretary’s office, a few days before we left town, if the 
savages were numerous, or troublesome on the road, replied, ‘ he had 
only shot four,’ with as much composure and indifference as if he 
had been speaking of four partridges. I myself have heard one of 
the humane colonists boast of having destroyed, with his own hands, 
near 300 of these unfortunate wretches.” 
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ble to indemnify them, so that doubtless many of them perished by 
famine; we also treated them with hostility and cruelty, and 
“ many were slain by our own people as well as by the Micmac 
Indians,” who wero allowed to harass them. They must, however, 
have been recently very numerous, since in one place Captain 
Buchan found they had “ run up fences to the extent of 30 miles,” 
with a variety of ramifications, for the purpose of conducting the 
deer down to tire water, a work which would have required the 
labour of a multitude of hands. 

It does not appear that any measures were taken to open a coin- 
munication with them before the year 1810, when, by order of Sir 
J. Duckwortli, an attempt was made by Captain Buchan which 
proved ineffectual. At that time he conceived that their numbers 
around their chief place of resort, the Great Lake, were reduced to 
400 or 500. Under our treatment they continued rapidly to dimi¬ 
nish ; and it appears probable that the last of the tribe left at large, 
a man and a woman, were shot by two Englishmen in 1823. Three 
women had been taken prisoners shortly before, and they died in 
captivity. In the colony of Newfoundland it may therefore be 
stated that we have exterminated the natives. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The general account of our Intercourse with the North American 
Indians, as distinct from missionary efforts, may be given in the 
words of a converted Chippeway chief, in a letter to Lord Goderich : 

We were once very numerous, and owned all Upper Canada, and 
lived by hunting and fishing; but the white men, who came to 
trade with us, taught our fathers to drink the fire-waters, which 
has made our people poor and sick, and has killed many tribes, till 
we have become very small.” 

It is a curious fact, noticed in the evidence, that some years ago 
the Indians practised agriculture, and were able to bring corn to 
our settlements, then suffering from famine; but we, by driving 
them back and introducing the fur trade, have rendered them so 
completely a wandering people that they have very much lost any 
disposition which they might once have felt to settle. All writers 
on the Indian race have spoken of them in their nal ive barbarism as 
a noble people, but those who live among civilized men, upon reser¬ 
vations in our own territory, are now represented as “ reduced to a 
state which resembles that of gypsies in this country.” Those who 
live in villages among the whites “ are a very degraded race, and 
look more like dram-drinkers than people it would be possible to 
get to do any work.” 

To enter however into a few more particulars. The Indians of New 
Brunswick are described by Sir H. Douglas, in 1825, as “ dwindled 
in numbers,” and in a “ wretched condition.” 



Those of Nova Scotia, the Micmacs (by Sir J. Kempt,) as disin¬ 
clined to settle, and in the habit of bartering their furs, “ unhappily 
for rum.” 

General Darling’s statement as to the Indians of the Canadas, 
drawn up in 1828, speaks of the interposition of the Government 
being urgently called for in behalf of the helpless individuals 
whose landed possessions, where they have any assigned to them, 
are daily plundered by their designing and more enlightened white 
brethren. 

Of the Algonquins and Nipissings, General Darling writes, 
“ Their situation is becoming alarming, by the rapid settlement and 
improvement of the lands on the banks of the Ottawa, on which 
they were placed by Government in the year 1763, and which tract 
they have naturally considered as their own. The result of the pre¬ 
sent state of things is obvious, and such as can scarcely fail in time 
to be attended with bloodshed and murder ; for, driven from their 
own resources, they will naturally trespass on those of other tribes, 
who are equally jealous of the intrusion of their red brethren as of 
white men. Complaints on this head are increasing daily, while the 
threats and admonitions of the officers of the department have been 
insufficient to control the unruly spirit of the savage, who, driven 
by the calls of hunger and the feelings of nature towards his off¬ 
spring, will not be scrupulous in invading the rights of his brethren, 
as a means of alleviating his misery, when he finds the example in 
the conduct of his White Father’s children practised, as he conceives, 
towards himself.” 

The General also speaks of the ‘‘degeneracy” of thelroquoi.s, and 
of the degraded condition of most of the other tribes, with the ex¬ 
ception of those only who had received Christian instruction. Later 
testimony is to the same effect. The Rev. J. Beecham, Secretary to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, says he has ctmversed with the 
Chippeway chief above referred to, on the condition of the Indians 
on the boundary of Upper Canada. That he stated most unequivo¬ 
cally that previously to the introduction of Christianity they were 
rapidly w'asting away ; and he believed that, if it had not been for 
the introduction of Christianity, they would speedily have become 
extinct. As to the causes of this waste of Indian life, he mentioned 
the decrease of the game,, the habit of intoxication, and the Euro¬ 
pean diseases. The small-pox had made great ravages. He adds, 
“ The information which 1 have derived from this chief has been 
confirmed by our missionaries stationed in Upper Canada, and who 
are now employed among the Indian tribes on the borders of that 
province. My inquiries have led me to believe, that where Chris¬ 
tianity has not been introduced among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, they are melting away before the advance of the 
white population. This remark applies to the Six Nations, as they 
are called, on the Great River, the Mohawks, Onedias, Onondages, 
Senecas, Cayugas and Tuscaroras, as well as to all the other tribes 
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on the borders of the province.” Of the ulterior tribes, the account 
given by Mr. King, who accompanied Capt. Back in his late Arctic 
expedition, is deplorable; he gives it as his opinion, that the North¬ 
ern Indians have decreased greatly, and “ decidedly from contact 
with the Europeans.” 

Thus, the Cree Indians, once a powerful tribe, “ have now degene¬ 
rated into a few families, congregated about the European esta¬ 
blishments, while some few still I’etain their ancient rights, and have 
become partly allies of a tribe of Indians that were once their slaves.” 
He supposes their numbers to have been reduced within 30 or 40 
years from 8,000 or 10,000 to 200, or at most 300, and has no doubt 
of the remnant being extirpated in a short time, if uo measures are 
taken to improve their morals and to cultivate habits of civilization. 
It should be observed that this tribe had access to posts not com¬ 
prehended within the Hudson’s Bay Company’s prohibition, as to 
the introduction of spirituous liquors, and that they miserably show 
the effects of the privilege. 

The Copper Indians also, through ill-management, intemperance 
and vice, are said to have decreased within the last five years to one 
half the number of what they were. 

The early quarrels between the Hudson’s Bay and the North 
West Companies, in which the Indians were induced to take a 
bloody part, furnished them with a ruinous example of the savage¬ 
ness of Christians. Mr. Felly, the chairman of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has, however, assured your Committee, that many of the 
evils caused by the rivalry of the two companies have been removed 
by their junction, and that the present directors are well disposed to 
promote the welfare of the Indians: yet we observe, that the witness 
above quoted, Mr. King, who has travelled in the country, is of 
opinion, that even our system of peaceable trade has a tendency to 
become injurious to these people, by encouraging them in improvi¬ 
dent habits, which frequently bring large parties of them to utter 
destitution and to death by starvation. 

But whatever may be the actual condition of the Indians at the 
present moment, on which subject there appears to be some diver¬ 
sity of testimony, we entirely concur in the wisdom, the humanity, 
and the right feeling which dictated the following paragraph :— 

It appears to me that the course which has hitherto been taken in 
dealing with these people has had reference to the advantages which 
might be derived from their friendship in times of war, rather than to 
any settled purpose of gradually reclaiming them from a state of bar¬ 
barism, and of introducing amongst them the industrious and peaceful 
habits of civilized life. Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, it may have been originally diflBcult to pursue a more enlight¬ 
ened course of policy; the system may, perhaps, have been persisted 
in by the Home and Colonial Governments rather as a matter of rou¬ 
tine than upon any well considered grounds of preference, whilst, on 
the part of the Indians themselves, there is no doubt that its accord¬ 
ance with their natural propensities and with their long established 
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habits rendered it more acceptable to them than any other, nor is it 
unlikely that, if on the one hand there existed a disposition in the 
aboriginal inhabitants to cling to their original habits and mode of 
life, there was a proneness also in the occupants of America to regard 
the natives as an irreclaimable race, and as inconvenient neighbours, 
whom it was desirable ultimately wholly to remove. Whatever may 
have been the reasons which have hitherto recommended an adher¬ 
ence to the present system, I am satisfied that it ought not to be P®*"" 
sisted in for the future ; and that so enlarged a view of the nature ot 
our connexions with the Indian tribes should be taken as may l^d to 
the adoption of proper measures for their future preservation and im¬ 
provement; whilst, at the same time, the obligations of moral duty 
and sound policy should not be lost sight of. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

In South America, British Guiana occupies a large extent of 
country between the rivers Orinoco and Amazons, giving access to 
numbers of tribes of Aborigines who wander over the vast regions of 
the interior. The Indian population within the colony Demerara 
and Essequibo, is derived from four nations, the Caribs, Arawacks, 
Warrows, and Accaways. 

It is acknowledged that they have been diminishing ever since 
the Brtish came into possession of the colony. In 1831 they were 
computed at 5.096; and it is stated “it is the opinion of old in¬ 
habitants of the colony, and those most competent to judge, that 
a considerable diminution has taken place in the aggregate num¬ 
ber of the Indians of late years, and that the diminution, al¬ 
though gradual, has become more sensibly apparent within the last 
eight or ten years.” The diminution is attributed, in some degree, 
to the increased use of rum amongst them. 

There are in the colony six gentlemen bearing the title of “ Pro¬ 
tectors of Indians,” whose office it is to superintend the tribes, and 
under them are placed Post-holders, a principal part of whose busi¬ 
ness it is to keep the Negroes from resorting to the Indians, and also 
to attend the distribution of the presents which are given to the 
latter by the British Government, of which, as was noticed with re¬ 
prehension by Lord Goderich, rum formed a part. 

It does not appear that anything has been done by Government 
for their moral or religious improvement, excepting the grant in 
1831, by Sir B. D’Urban, of a piece of land at Point Bartica, where 
a small establishment was then founded by the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society. The Moravian Mission on the Courantin was given up 
in 1817; and it does not appear that any other Protestant Society 
has attended to these Indians. 

In 1831 Lord Goderich writes, “ 1 have not heard of any effort 
to convert the Indians of British Guiana to Christianity, or to im¬ 
part to them the arts of social life.” 

It should be observed that no injunctions to communicate either 
are given in the instructions for the “ Protectors of Indians,” or in 



those for the Post-hoMers; and two of the articles of the latter, 
(Art. 14 and Art. 15,) tend directly to sanction and encourage im¬ 
morality. All reports agree in stating that these tribes have been 
almost wholly neglected, are retrograding, and are without provision 
for their moral or civil advancement; and with due allowance for 
the extenuating remarks on the poor account to which they turned 
their lands, when they had them, and the gifts (baneful gifts some of 
them) which have been distributed, and on the advantage of liv¬ 
ing under British law's, we must still concur in the sentiment of 
Lord Goderich, as expressed in the same letter, upon a reference as 
to sentence of death passed upon a native Indian for the murder of 
aaother. “ It is a serious consideration that we have subjected 
these tribes to the penalties of a code of which they unavoidably live 
in profound ignorance; they have not even that conjectural know¬ 
ledge of its provisions which would be suggested by the precepts of 
religion, if they had even received the most elementary instruction 
in the Christian faith. They are brought into acquaintance with ci¬ 
vilized life, not to partake its blessings, but only to feel the severity 
of its penal sanctions. 

“ A debt is due to the aboriginal inhabitants of British Guiana 
of a very different kind from that which the inhabitants of Christen¬ 
dom may, in a certain sense, be said to owe in general to other bar¬ 
barous tribes. The whole territory which has been occupied by 
Europeans, on the Northern shores ofthe South American Continent, 
has been acquired by no other right than that of superior power ; 
and I fear that the natives whom we have dispossessed, have to this 
day received no compensation for the loss of the lands on which 
they formerly subsisted. However urgent is the duty of economy in 
every branch of the public service, it is impossible to withhold from 
the natives of the country the inestimable benefit which they would 
derive from appropriating to their religious and moral instruction 
some moderate part of that income which results from the cul¬ 
ture of the soil to which they or their fathers had an indisputable 
title,” 

CARIES. 

Of the Caribs, the native inhabitants of the West Indies, we 
need not speak, as of them little more remains than the tradition that 
they once existed,* 


NEW HOLLAND. 

The inhabitants of New Holland, in their original condition. 


* When these islands were first discovered by Columbus, the inha¬ 
bitants were very numerous; and even w'hen by a treaty between the 
French and English, in 1660, they were confined to the islands of Do¬ 
minica and St. Vincent, they amounted to not less than 6000 persons, 
—See Encycl, Britannica, Art. Caribee Islands, ^ 
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have been described by travellers as the most degraded of the 
hu-man race; but it is to be feared that intercourse with Europe- 
ans has cast over their original debasement a yet deeper shade of 
wretchedness. 

These people, unoffending as they were towards us, have, as 
might have been expected, suffered in an aggravated degree from 
the planting amongst them of our penal settlements. In the forma¬ 
tion of these settlements it does not appear that the territorial rights 
of the natives were considered, and very little care has since been 
taken to protect them from the violence or the contamination of the 
dregs of our countrymen. 

The effects have consequently been dreadful beyond example, 
both in the diminution of their numbers and in their demoralization. 

Many deeds of murder and violence have undoubtedly been 
committed by the stock-keepers (convicts in the employ of farmers 
in the outskirts of the colony,) by the cedar- cutters, and by other 
remote free settlers, and many natives have perished by the various 
military parties sent against them ; but it is not to violence only 
that their decrease is ascribed. This is the evidence given by 
Bishop Broughton : “ They do not so much retire as decay; when¬ 
ever Europeans meet with them they appear to wear out, and gradu¬ 
ally to decay ; they diminish in numbers ; they appear actually to 
vanish from the face of the earth. I am led to apprehend that 
within a very limited period, a few years,” (adds the Bishop,) “ those 
who are most in contact with Europeans will be utterly extinct—I 
will not say exterminated—but they will be extinct.” 

As to their moral condition, the feishopsays of the natives around 
Sydney, “ They are in a state which I consider one of extreme de¬ 
gradation and ignorance ; they are, in fact, in a situation much in¬ 
ferior to what I supposed them to have.been before they had any 
cornmunication with Europe.” And again, in his charge, “ It is an 
awful, it is even an appalling consideration, that, after an inter¬ 
course of nearly half a century with a Christian people, these hap¬ 
less human beings continue to this day in their original benighted 
and degraded state. I may even proceed farther, so far as to ex¬ 
press my fears that our settlement in their country has even dete¬ 
riorated a condition of existence, than which, before our interference, 
nothing more miserable could easily be conceived. While, as the 
contagion of European intercourse has extended itself among them, 
they gradually lose the better properties of their own character, they 
appear in exchange to acquire none but the most objectionable and 
degrading of ours.” 

The natives about Sydney and Paramatta are represented as in a 
state of wretchedness still more deplorable than those resident in the 
interior. 

“ Those in the vicinity of Sydney are so completely changed, they 
scarcely have the same pursuits now ; they go about the streets 
begging their bread, and begging for clothing and rum. From the 
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diseases introduced among them, the tribes in immediate connection 
with those large towns almost became extinct; not more than ^o 
or three remained, when I was last in New South Wal^, of tribes 
which formerly consisted of 200 or 300.” 

Dr. Laing, the minister of the Scotch church, writes, ** From the 
prevalence of infanticide, from intemperance and from European 
diseases, their number is evidently and rapidly diminishing in all 
the older settlements of the colony, and in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney especially, they present merely the shadow of what were 
once numerous ^bes.^ Yet even now he thinks their number 
within the limits of the colony of New South Wales cannot be less 
than 10,000: an indication of what must once have been the popu¬ 
lation, and what the destruction. It is only. Dr. Laing ob^rves, 
through the influence of Christianity, brought to bear upon the na¬ 
tives by the zealous exertions of devote missionaries, that the pro¬ 
gress of extinction can be checked.” 

The case of these people has not been wholly overlooked at home. 
In 1825 His Majesty issued instructions to the Governor to the ef¬ 
fect that they should be protected in the enjoyment of their posses¬ 
sions, preserved from violence and injustice, and that measures 
should be taken for their conversion to the Christian faith, and their 
advancement in civilization. An allowance has been made to the 
Church Missionary Society in their behalf, and eflbrts for their 
amelioration have been m^e, and attended with some degree of 
utility; but much as we rejoice in this act of justice, we still mo^ 
express our conviction that if we are ever able to make atonement 
to the remnant of this people, it will require no slight attention, and 
no ordinary sacrifices on our part to compensate the evil association 
which we have inflicted ; but even hopelessness of making repara¬ 
tion for what is past would not in any way lessen our obligation to 
stop, as far as in us lies, the continuance of iniquity. “ The evil,” 
said Mr. Coates, “ resulting from immoral intercourse between the 
Europeans and the Aborigines, is so enormous that it appears to 
my mind a moral obligation on the local Government to take any 
practicable measures in order to put an end to it.” 

In this opinion the Committee entirely concur. 

A new colony is about to be established in South Australia, and 
it deserves to be placed upon r^ord, that Parliament, as lately as 
August 1834, passed an Act disposing of the lands of this country 
without once adverting to the native population. With this re¬ 
markable exception, we have had satisfaction in observing the pre¬ 
liminary measures for the formation of this settlement, which ap¬ 
pears, if we may judge from the Report of the Colonial Commis¬ 
sioners, likely to be undertaken in a better spirit than any such 
enterprises that have come before our notice. The Commissionere 
acknowledge that it is “ a melancholy fact, which admits of no dis¬ 
pute, and which cannot be too deeply deplored, that the native 
tribes of Australia have hitherto been exposed to injustice and 
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cruelty in their intercourse with Europeans and they lay down 
certain regulations to remedy these evils in the proposed settlement.* 
On the western coast of Australia collisions have not unfrequently 
taken place between the colonists and the natives. * * * * 

We find the natives on the Murray River mentioned as amongst 
the most troublesome in this quarter ; and in the summer of the year 
1834 they murdered a British soldier, having in the course of the 
previous five years killed three other persons. In the month of 
October 1834 Sir James Stirling, the Governor, proceeded with a 
party of horse to the Murray River, in search of the tribe in question. 
On coming up with them, it appears that the British horse charged 
this tribe without any parley, and killed fifteen of them, not, as it 
seems, confining their vengeance to the actual murderers. After 
the rout, the women who had been taken prisoners were dismissed, 
having been informed, “ that the punishment had been inflicted be¬ 
cause of the misconduct of the tribe; that the white men never for¬ 
get to punish murder; that on this occasion the women and children 
had been spared; but if any other person should be killed by them, 
not one would be allowed to remain on this side of the mountains.” 

However needful it may be to overawe the natives from commit¬ 
ting acts of treachery, we cannot understand the principle of such 
indiscriminate punishment, nor approve of threats extending to the 
destruction of women and children, * * ■» * 

We are however happy to learn that, in his general policy. Sir 
James Stirling has pursued conciliatory measures towards the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, and that measures are in progress for effecting their 
civilization. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The natives of Van Diemen’s Land, first, it appears, provoked 
by the British colonists, whose early atrocities, and whose robberies 
of their wives and children, excited a spirit of indiscriminate ven¬ 
geance, became so dangerous, though diminished to a very small 
number, that their remaining in their own country was deemed in¬ 
compatible with the safety of the settlement. 


* Had such a course of conciliation been followed in the establishing 
of the colony at Raffles Bay, on the northern shore of Australia, it is 
probable that the “ hostility of the natives” would never have been 
among the reasons for the abandonment of that settlement. It is said, 
that on the trifling offence of the theft of an axe, the sentinels were 
ordered to fire at the natives whenever they approached. Captain 
Barker, in command when the order came for the abandonment of the 
settlement, had pursued a different course, and had won their con¬ 
fidence; and, it is said, that, far from being such “ untaraeable savages 
as originally represented, they proved themselves to be a mild and 
merciful race of people .”—See Wilson’s Voyage. 



lu therr case, it must be remembered, the strongest desire was felt 
by the Government at home, and responded to by the local Go¬ 
vernor, to protect and conciliate them;, and yet^ such was the un¬ 
fortunate nature of our policy, and the circumstances into which it 
had brought us, that no better expedient could be devised than the 
catching and expatriating of the whole of the native population^ 
There is no doubt that the outrages of the'Aborigines were fearlul; 
but while the local “ Aborigines’ Committee,” in 1831, who recom¬ 
mended the removal, speak of the forbearance” exercised both 
by the Government and the greater part of the community, they 
state that there is tlie “ strongest feeling anjongst the settlers, that 
so long as the natives have only land to traverse, so long will life 
and every thing valuable to them be kept in a state of jeopardy v” 
and they intimate their fear that if the measure recommended be not 
adopted, the result will be that the whites will individually or in 
small bodies take violent steps against the Aborigines, a proceeding 
which they cannot contemplate the possibility of without horror; 
but which, they do believe, has many supporters in this colony 
they therefore urge the removal under the “ persuasion that sach a 
measure alone will have the effect of preventing the calamities which 
His Majesty’s subjects have for so long a period suffered, and of 
preventing the entire destruction of the Aborigines themselves.” 

The Governor Colonel Arthur’s words on the subject are these : 
“ Undoubtedly the being reduced to the necessity of driving a sim¬ 
ple, but warlike, and, as it now appears, noble-minded race from 
their native hunting-grounds, is a measure in itself so distressing, 
that 1 am willing to make almost any prudent sacrifice that may 
tend to compensate for the injuries that the Government is unwil¬ 
lingly and unavoidably made the instrument of inflicting.” 

The removal accordingly proceeded under the management of Mr. 
Robinson; (which is described by Colonel Arthur as able and hu¬ 
mane) and in September 1834 it was so nearly effected, that the 
Governor writes thus: “ The whole of the'aboriginal inhabitants of 
Van Diemen’s Land (excepting four persons) are now domiciliated, 
with their own consent, on Flinder’s Island.” 

From still later reports it appears that not a single native now re¬ 
mains upon Van Diemen’s Land. Thus, nearly,has the event been 
accomplished which was thus predicted and deprecated by Sir G, 
Murray;— 

The great decrease which has of late years taken place in the 
amount of the aboriginal population, render it not unreasonable to 
apprehend that the whole race of these people may at no distant pe¬ 
riod become extinct. But with whatever feelings such an event may 
be looked forward to by those of the settlers who have been sufferers 
by the collisions which have taken place, it is impossible not to con¬ 
template such a result of our occupation of the island as one very dif¬ 
ficult to be reconciled with feelings of humanity, or even with prin¬ 
ciples of justice and sound policy; and the adoption of any line of 
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conduct, having for its avowed or secret object die extinction of the 
native race, could not fail to leave an indelible stain upon the British 
Government. 


ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

We next turn our view to those islands in the Pacific Ocean to 
which we resort for purposes of traffic, without having planted 
colonies upon them ; and again we must repeat our belief that our 
penal colonies have been the inlet of incalculable mischief to this 
whole quarter of the world. It will be hard, we think, to find com¬ 
pensation not only to Australia, but to New Zealand and to the in¬ 
numerable islands of the South Seas, for the murders, the misery, 
the contamination which we have brought upon them. Our run¬ 
away convicts are the pests of savage as well as of civilized society; 
so are our runaway sailors; and the crews of our whaling vessels, 
and of the traders from New South Wales, too frequently act in the 
most reckless and immoral manner when at a distance from the re¬ 
straints of justice : in proof of this wo need only refer to the evi¬ 
dence of the missionaries. 

It is stated that there have been not less than 150 or 200 run¬ 
aways at once on the island of New Zealand, counteracting all that 
was done for the moral improvement of the people, and teaching 
them every vice. «« * * 

The lawless conduct of the crews of vessels must necessarily have 
an injurious effect on our trade, and on that ground alone demands 
investigation. In the month of April 1834, Mr. Busby states there 
were 29 vessels at one time in the Bay of Islands, and that seldom a 
day passed without some complaint being made to him of the most 
outrageous conduct on the part of their crews, which he had not the 
means of repressing, since these reckless seamen totally disregarded 
the usages of their own country and the unsupported authority of 
the British resident. 

Till lately the tattooed heads of New Zealanders were sold at 
Sydney as objects of curiosity; and Mr. Yate says he has known 
people give property to a chief for the purpose of getting them to 
kill their slaves, that they might have some heads to take to New 
South Wales. * * * # 

The Committee next advert to the pernicious effects 
of the crews of merchant vessels upon the natives. 

The Rev. J. Williams, missionary in the Society Islands, states 
“ that it is the common sailors, and the lowest order of them, the 
very vilest of the whole, who will leave their ship and go to live 
amongst the savages, and take with them all their low habits and 
all their vices.” The captains of merchant vessels ar-e apt to con- 
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nive at the absconding of such worthless sailors, and the atrocities 
perpetrated by them are excessive; they do incalculable mischief 
by circulating reports injurious to the interests of trade. On an 
island between the Navigator’s and the Friendly group, he heard 
there were on one occasion 100 sailors who had run away from 
shipping. Mr. Williams gives an account of a gang of convicts 
who stole a small vessel from New South Wales, and came to 
Raiatia, one of the Sandwich Islands, where he resided, represent¬ 
ing themselves as shipwrecked marines. Mr. Williams suspected 
them, and told them he should inform the Governor, Sir T. Bris¬ 
bane, of their arrival, on which they went away to an island 20 
miles off, and were received with every kindness in the house of the 
chief. They took an opportunity of stealing a boat beloriging to 
the missionary of the station, and made off again. The natives im¬ 
mediately pursued, and desired them to return their missionary’s 
boat. Instead of replying, they discharged a blunderbuss that was 
loaded with cooper’s rivets, which blew the head of one man to 
pieces; they then killed two more, and a fourth received the con¬ 
tents of a blunderbuss in his hand, fell from exhaustion amongst 
his mutilated companions, and was left as dead. This man, and a 
boy who had saved himself by diving, returned to their island. 

“ The natives were very respectable persons, and had it not been 
that we were established in the estimation of the people, our lives 
would have been sacrificed. The convicts then went in the boat 
down to the Navigator’s Islands, and there entered with savage fero¬ 
city into the wars of the savages. One of these men was the most 
savage monster that ever I heard of: he boasted of having killed 300 
natives with his own hands.” Had Mr. Williams been invested with 
authority, he could have confined these men on their arrival and 
prevented their further crimes. * * * * . . 

And in June 1833, Mr. Thomas still speaks of the mischief done 
by ill-disposed captains of whalers, who, he says, “ send the refuse 
of their crews on shore to annoy usand proceeds to state that 
the conduct of many of those “ masters of South Sea whalers is 
most abominable ; they think no more of the life of an heathen than 
of a dog. And their cruel and wanton behaviour at the different 
islands in-those seas has a powerful tendency to lead the natives to 
hate the sight of a white man.” Mr. Williams mentions “ one of 
these captains, who with his people had shot 20 natives, at one of 
the islands, for no offenceand “ another master of a whaler 
from Sydney, made his boast, last Christmas, at Tonga, that he 
had killed about 20 black fellows,—for so he called the natives of 
the Samoa, or Navigator’s Islands,—for some very trifling offence ; 
and not satisfied with that, he designed to disguise his vessel, and 
pay them another visit, and get about a hundred more of them.” 

Our hearts,” continues Mr. Thomas, “ almost bleed for the poor 
Samoa people; they are a very mild, inoffensive race, very easy of 
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access; and as they are near to us, we have great hope of their 
embracing the truth, viz., that the whole group will do so : for you 
will learn from Mr. Williams's letter, that a part of them have 
already turned to God. But the conduct of our English savages has 
a tone of barbarity and cruelty in it which was never heard of or 
practised by them.” 

It is impossible but that such conduct should bring retaliation ; 
and unfortunately the natives do not always discriminate between 
the innocent and the guilty; so that occasionally crews just arrived 
are liable to suffer for the misdemeanors of their predecessors. We 
believe, however, that to almost all of these cases may be applied the 
declaration made by a missionary respecting some which occurred 
in New Zealand : “ Not one case has ever come under my own ob¬ 
servation, never under any circumstances, but what the Europeans 
have been the aggressors, or have committed some breach in a 
known New Zealand law; though I will say that the natives have 
not always punished the right, that is, the offending party.” 

“ We have scarcely ever,” says Mr. Ellis, “ inquired into a 
quarrel between the natives and the Europeans in which it has not 
been found to have originated either in violence towards the females, 
or in injustice in traffic or barter on the part of the Europeans.” 

We have felt it our duty to advert to these glaring atrocities, 
perpetrated by British subjects, but we must repeat that acts of this 
nature form but the least part of the injuries which we have in¬ 
flicted on the South Sea islanders. The effects of our violence are 
as nothing compared to the diffusive knowledge of moral evil which 
we have introduced ; and many as are the lives of natives known 
to have been sacrificed by the hands of Europeans, the sum of these 
is treated as bearing but a trifling proportion to the mortality occa¬ 
sioned by the demoralization of the natives. * * * * 

On this subject, the moral effect of the intercourse of Europeans 
in general with these people, savages and cannibals as they were 
before we visited them, Mr. Williams adds his testimony: “ I 
should say, with few exceptions, that it is decidedly detrimental, 
both in a moral and civil point of view. And, in attempting to 
introduce Christianity among a people, I would rather by far go to 
an island where they had never seen an European, than go to a 
place after they have had intercourse with Europeans. I had ten 
times rather meet them in their savage state, than after they have 
had intercourse with Europeans.” 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In the beginning of the last century, the European colony in 
Africa was confined to within a few miles of Cape Town. From 
that period it has advanced, till it now includes more square miles 
than are to be found in England, Scotland and Ireland; and with 
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regard to the natives of great part of this immense region, it is stated, 

“ any traveller who may have visited the interior of this colony 
little more than 20 years ago, may now stand on the heights of 
Albany, or in the midst of a district of 42,000 square miles on the 
north side of GraafF Reinet, and ask the question : ^ here are the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this district which 1 saw here on my for¬ 
mer visit to this country, without any one being able to inform him 
where he is to look for them to find them.” 

The disappearance of the former possessors of this immense region 
cannot, indeed, be accounted for in a few sentences, but we will 
endeavour to give a brief sketch of the fate of some of the tribes 
who have held possession of South Africa, premising that the Abo¬ 
rigines of this country may be classed under two distinct races, 
Hottentots and Caffres. 

The first are divided into two branches, the tame” or colonial 
Hottentots, and the wild Hottentots or Bushmen. To the Hotten¬ 
tots belong the Corannas, Gonaquas and the mixed tribe of Gri- 
quas. The appellation Caffres, though sometimes still applied in a 
more extensive sense, is generally used in the Cape colony to de¬ 
note the three contiguous tribes of Amakosa, Amatembee and 
Amaponda. Tambookies is a name the English have given to the 
Amatembee. Mambookies is our English name for the Amaponda, 
and the Amakosa comprehend the tribe under the family of Gaika, 
and wl>o inhabit the country between the Kei and the Keiskamma, 
and lie nearest to this colony, along the chain of mountains stretch¬ 
ing from the sources of the Kat river to the sea. 

When the Cape was discovered by the Portuguese, the Hotten¬ 
tots were both numerous and rich in cattle. It was observed of 
them, that they kept the law of nations better than most civilized 
people. The Dutch formed their first settlement at the Cape in 
1652, and their Governor, Van Reibeck, gives vent in his journal 
to a very natural sentiment, and one which we fear has been too 
prevalent with succeeding colonists, when he describes himself as 
looking from the mud walls of his fortress on the cattle of the na¬ 
tives, and wondering at the ways of Providence, which could bestow 
such very fine gifts on Heathen. 

In the same spirit are the following entries; — 

December 18th, 1652.—“ To-day the Hottentots came with thou¬ 
sands of cattle and sheep close to our fort, so that their cattle nearly 
mixed with ours. We feel vexed to see so many head of fine cattle, 
and not to be able to buy to any considerable extent. If it had been 
indeed allowed, we had opportunity to-daj to deprive them of 10,000 
head, which, however, if we obtain orders to that effect can be done 
at any time, and even more conveniently, because they will have 
greater confidence in us. With 150 men, 10,000 or 11,000 head of 
black cattle might be obtained without danger of losing one man ; 
and many savages might be taken without resistance, in order to be 
sent as slaves to India, as they still always come to us unarmed.” 

December 18th.—“To-day the Hottentots came again with thou- 
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sands of cattle close to the fort. If no further trade is to be expected 
with them, what would it matter much to take at once 6,000 or 8,000 
beasts from them ? There is opportunity enough for it, as they are 
not strong in number, and very timid ; and since not more than two 
or three men often graze a thousand cattle close to our cannon, who 
might be easily cut ofiF, and as we ^rceive they place every confi¬ 
dence in us, we allure them still with show of friendship to make 
them the more confident. It is vexatious to see so much cattle, so ne¬ 
cessary for the refreshment of the Honourable Company’s ships, of 
which it is not every day that any can be obtained by friendly trade.’ ’ 

The system of oppression thus begun never slackened till the 
Hottentot nation were cut off, and the small remnant left were 
reduced to abject bondage. From all the accounts we have seen 
respecting the Hottentot population, it could not have been less 
than 200,000, but at present they are said to be only 32,000 in 
number. 

When the English took possession of the Cape, they found them 
the actual, though not the nominal, slaves of the boors, and after 
some feeble efforts on their part for emancipation, as such we suf¬ 
fered the boors to retain them. 

The law of passes, by subjecting the Hottentots to “ rigorous 
control in moving from one place to another,” did indeed much 
towards rivetting their chains, as it had the effect of placing them 
under the control of any inhabitants of the colony, who never 
wanted frivolous pretexts to detain them at compulsory and unpaid 
labour. 

Every obstacle continued to be opposed to their civil or moral 
advancement, and as late as 1828, we find it stated in the law 
passed by General Bourke for their relief, that doubts existed upon 
the competency of the Hottentots and other free persons of colour 
(the recent possessors, be it remembered, of the whole soil) to pur¬ 
chase or possess land in the colony. 

All parties agree in their account of the state of the Hottentots 
before the passing of the 50th Ordinance, a measure of admirable 
justice, by which their freedom was declared and their civil rights 
were recognised. These are the words of Colonel Wade : — 

I do not consider it requisite to enter into any detailed history of 
the state of utter degradation from which the 50th Ordinance was in¬ 
tended to rescue the Hottentots and other free persons of colour : 
suffice it to say, that, from all I have been able to learn, the state of 
the slaves was a thousand times preferable, in every point of view, to 
that of this unhappy race, who, amounting at the very least to a fourth 
part of the whole free population of the settlement, were held in the 
most degrading thraldom by their fellow-subjects, at the same time 
that both Dutch and English Governments over and over again ad¬ 
mitted, and, by the strangest of all inconsistencies, admitted it in the 
very Proclamations and Ordinances in which the compulsory servi¬ 
tude was provided for, that ‘the Hottentots were a free people.’ 
From the withering effects of this bondage (in truth, I know not how 
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to designate so monstrous an anomaly,) the 50th Ordinance was in¬ 
tended to emancipate them. * * * * ' 

Besides the subjected Hottentots, there were other Africans of 
the same or of kindred tribes, who were early designated under the 
term Bushmen, from their disdaining to become bondsmen, and 
choosing rather to obtain a precarious subsistence in the fields or 
forests. From their fastnesses, they were apt to carry on a predatory 
warfare against the oppressors of their race, and in return were 
hunted down like wild beasts. This state of things is thus described 
by Captain Stockenstrom: — 

The white colonists having, from the first commencement of the set¬ 
tlement, gradually encroached on the territory of the natives, whose 
ejectment (as is too well known) was accompanied with great injus¬ 
tice, cruelty and bloodshed, the most hostile feelings were entertained 
by the weaker party towards those whom they considered as their op¬ 
pressors. The Aborigines who did not become domesticated (as it 
was called) like the Hottentots, seeing no chance of retaining or reco¬ 
vering their country, withdrew into the interior as the whites ad¬ 
vanced, and beingdriven to depredations by the diminution of the game, 
which constituted their principal means of subsistence, and which 
gradually disappeared when more constantly hunted, and as the wa¬ 
ters became permanently occupied by the new comers, they often 
made desperate attacks upon the latter, and in their turn were guilty 
of great atrocities. Some of the rulers of the colony in those days 
were, no doubt, favourable to measures of conciliation, but the evil soon 
got beyond their power of control. In proportion as the pastoral po¬ 
pulation increased, more and more land was taken possession of, and 
more desperate and bloody became the deeds of revenge on both sides, 
until the extermination of the enemy appeared even to the Govern¬ 
ment the only safe alternative, at least it became its avowed object, as 
the encouragement given to the hostile expeditions, the rewards of the 
successful commanders ofthesame, and many documents still extant 
clearly demonstrate. The contest being beyond comparison unequal, 
the colonial limits widened with great rapidity. A thin white popula¬ 
tion soon spread even over the great chains of the Suven andNewveld 
mountains, whilst the hordes who preferred a precarious and often 
starving independence to servitude, were forced into the deserts and 
fastnesses bordering on the frontier. 

It will be at once perceived that I am here alluding to a period of 
the colonial history not long previous to the close of the last century, 
and that the Aborigines spoken of are the Bushmen and some tribes 
of Hottentots, for our relations with the Catfres and others are some¬ 
what of a different nature, as I will show in the sequel. Thus the iso¬ 
lated position of most of the intruders afforded the strongest tempta¬ 
tion to the savages occasionally to wreak their vengeance. The nu¬ 
merous herds of our peasantry grazing on the usurped lands proved 
too seductive a bait for the hungry fugitives, who saw the pasturage 
of their flocks (the game) thus occupied; but their partial success 
against individual families was generally dearly bought by the addi¬ 
tional loss of life and land in the long run. 

In 1774, an order was issued for the extirpation of the wliole of 
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the Bushmen, and three commandos, or military expeditions, were 
sent out to execute it. The massacre at that time was horrible, and 
the system of persecution continued unremitting, so that, as we have 
seen, Mr, Barrow records it came to be considered a meritorious act 
to shoot a bushman. 

In 1795, the Earl of Macartney, by proclamation, authorised the 
landdrosts and magistrates to take the field against the wild 
Bosjesmen, whenever such an expedition should appear requisite 
and proper; a practice to which, in some parts, they needed not 
much urging; for Mr. Maynier, in his answers to the Commission¬ 
ers of Inquiry, says, ‘^When I was appointed Landdrost of Graaf 
Reynet, I found that regularly every year large commandos, consist¬ 
ing of 200 or 300 armed boors, had been sent against the Bosjes¬ 
men, and learnt by their reports, that generally many hundred of 
Bosjesmen were killed by them, amongst which number there were 
perhaps not more than six or ten men (they generally contriving to 
save themselves by flight,) and that the greatest part of the killed 
comprised helpless women and innocent children. 

“ I was also made acquainted with the most horrible atrocities 
committed on those occasions, such as ordering the Hottentots to 
dash out against the rocks the brains of infants (too young to be car¬ 
ried off by the farmers for the purpose to use them as bondmen,) in 
order to save powder and shot.” ***** 

After a time, we find that a milder system was enjoined, and in 
some places the Bushmen became the willing herdsmen of the boors, 
and whenever they were well treated, they are described to have 
made faithful servants; but the boors were too often tempted to 
buy or to kidnap their children, and to turn the parents off" the 
lands which they took into occupation; and so completely is the 
country south of the Orange river now cleared of Bushmen, that 
in 1834, Dr. Philip wrote in a memorial to the Government,— 
****** 

A few years ago, we had 1,800 Boschmen belonging to two mission¬ 
ary institutions, among that people in the country between theSnew- 
bergen and the Orange river, a country comprehending 42,000 square 
miles ; and had we been able to treble the number of our missionary 
stations over that district, we might have had 5,000 of that people un¬ 
der instruction. In 1832, I spent 17 days in that country, travelling 
over it in different directions. I then found the country occupied by 
the boors, and the Boschmen population had disappeared, with the 
exception of those that had been brought up from infancy in the ser¬ 
vice of the boors. In the whole of my journey, during the 17 days I 
was in the country, I met with two men and one woman only of the 
free inhabitants, who had escaped the effects of the commando system, 
and they were travelling by night, and concealing themselves by day, 
to escape being shot like wild beasts. Their tale was a lamentable 
one ; their children had been taken from them by the boors, and they 
were wandering about in this manner from place to place, in the hope 
of finding out where they were, and of getting a sight of them. * * * 

We proceed to take a brief retrospective review of our relations 
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with the CafFre race; a people generically distinct from the tribes 
of Hottentots, Bushmen and Griquas, and superior perhaps, from 
the effect of circumstances, to the two former in valour and intelli¬ 
gence. 

For a considerable period, under the Dutch government, the 
Gamtoos river had been considered the limit of the colony. Pre¬ 
vious to our occupation of the Cape in 1780, the Dutch governor, 
ill a proclamation of that date, fixed upon the Great Fish River as 
the utmost limit of the colony on the eastern frontier. This, how¬ 
ever, was only a restrictive and prospective boundary, as the Caffres 
were still left in possession of the country, and in 1798 Lord Mac¬ 
artney claiming all that the Dutch assumed as belonging to them by 
the vague proclamation of Governor Van Plattenberg, this new 
boundary was declared by a proclamation of his Lordship, in which 
we find mention of our contiguity to the Caffres. The preamble of 
this proclamation states, “ Whereas hitherto no exact limits have 
been marked out respecting the proper boundaries between this co¬ 
lony, the Caffres and the Bosjesmen, and in consequence of such 
limits not being regularly ascertained, several of the inhabitants in 
the more distant parts of this settlement have united in injuring the 
peaceful possessors of those countries, and under pretence of barter¬ 
ing cattle with them, reduce the wretched natives to misery and 
want, which at length compels them to the cruel necessity of having 
recourse to robbing, and various other irregularities in order to sup¬ 
port life;” he therefore fixes the Great Fish River as the eastern 
boundary, and strictly forbids the inhabitants of the colony to pass 
beyond it. 

The terms of this proclamation are remarkable, compared with 
others, inasmuch as we thereby find that at various times two seve¬ 
ral reasons have been assigned for taking away land from the 
Caffres; the one that they make inroads upon us, that they are 
troublesome neighbours, that we are not safe in their vicinity, we 
therefore pronounce their land forfeited; the other, as in Lord 
Macartney's proclamation, that we have been the oppressors, that 
we have seized their land and reduced the people to be plunderers 
from starvation, we therefore pronounce their land forfeited. It is 
singular that from such diversity of premises such an uniformity of 
conclusion should have been deduced. 

After the return of the English to the Cape in 1806, disputes 
were continually occurring, and in 1811 the Caffres were driven 
completely out of the Zuurveld. “ Up to 1811,” says Captain Ait- 
chison, “ the Caffres had possession of the whole Albany. In 1811 
a large force was sent from Cape Town under Colonel Graham, and 
were about a year in clearing that country. A great many lives 
were lost on both sides.” 

The same witness states the process of clearing to have been by 
“ merely sending in small detachments, and constantly harassing 
the Caffres.” ^ 
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The cost of this war of 1811, which was protracted four years, 
was deplorable in all respects; many hundred lives were lost on 
both sides; among the rest fell landdrost Stockenstrom, father of the 
Lieutenant-governor of the eeisteru district, and T’Congo, father of 
the chiefs Pato, Kama and T’Congo. 

It is not easy to calculate exactly the expenses so brought upon 
the Cape Colony, and upon the home Treasury ; but the Com¬ 
missioners of Inquiry notice the expense of the war of 1811 as a 
great evil; and as they remark, that peaceful intercourse is endan¬ 
gered by the troops, so they anticipate saving of money from a peace¬ 
ful system. 

The results of this war of 1811 were, first, a succession of new 
wars, not less expensive, and more sanguinary than the former ; se¬ 
cond, the loss of thousands of good labourers to the colonists; and 
this testimony as to the actual service done by Cafifre labourers, 
comprises the strong opinion of Major Dundas, when landdrost in 
1827, as to their good dispositions, and that of Colonel Wade to the 
same effect; and thirdly, the checking of civilization and trade with 
the interior for a period of 12 years. 

The gain was some hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
which might have been bought from the natives for comparatively a 
trifle. 

In 1813, it is stated that a “commando, under Colonel Brereton, 
took 30,000 head of cattle from the Caffres: a practice forming 
part of a system to which frequent reference is made in every his¬ 
tory of our Cape colony transactions. 

The inhabitants of the frontier have, it seems, from the earliest 
times, been accustomed to unite in “ armed assemblages, called 
commandos,” for the purpose of recovering stolen cattle. The 
system was recognized by the Government, who appointed a field- 
commandant to each district, and a field-cornet to each sub-division 
of the district, 

In 1833 a proclamation of Sir Lowry Cole empowered any field- 
comet or deputy field-cornet, to whom a boor may complain that 
he had lost cattle, to send a party of soldiers on the track and re¬ 
cover the cattle. 

It is on evidence, that this mode of recovering cattle is very un¬ 
certain ; that the cattle are often reported as lost, when they have 
only strayed; so that, in nine cases out of ten, you punish the in¬ 
nocent; “ and here,” says Captain Stockenstrom, “lies the great 
evil, for it is the easiest and most lucrative mode of retaliation, yet at 
the same time the most demoralizing.” * ♦ * 

The late Commissioner of the frontier, now Lieutenant-governor, 
thus gives his opinion of the working of this system. * * * 

I had then long since made up my mind that the great source of 
misfortune on the frontier, was the system of taking Caffre cattle 
under any cii-cumstances by our patrols, and I shall give my reasons : 
if Caffres steal cattle, very seldom the real perpetrators can be found. 
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unless the man losing the cattle has been on his guard, and sees the 
robbery actually perpetrated, so that he can immediately collect a 
force and pursue the plunderers; if the cattle be once out of sight of 
the plundered party, there is seldom any getting them again; our 
patrols are then entirely at the mercy of the statements made by the 
farmers, and they may pretend that they are leading them on the trace 
of the stolen cattle, which may be the trace of any cattle in the world. 
On corning up to the first Caffre kraal, the Caffre, knowing the pur¬ 
pose for which the patrol comes, immediately drives his cattle out of 
sight; we then use force and collect those cattle, and take the number 
said to be stolen, or more: this the CaftVes naturally, and as it always 
appeared to me, justly resist; they have nothing else to live on, and 
it the cows be taken away the calves perish, and it is a miserable con¬ 
dition in which the Caffre women and children, and the whole party, 
are left; that resistance is usually construed into hostility, and it is 
almost impossible then to prevent innocent bloodshed. Italsooften hap¬ 
pens that when the patrol is on the spoor [track] of cattle really stolen, 
they find some individual head of cattle which is either knocked up 
or purposely left behind by the real perpetrators, near a kraal, and 
that is taken as a positive proof of the guilt of that kraal, and leads to 
the injustice which I have previously pointed out. There have been 
instances where the farmers have gone into Caffreland with a patrol, 
pretending to be on the spoor of stolen cattle, and where cattle were 
taken from the Caffres on the strength of this supposed theft, and on 
returning home he has found his cattle in another direction, or found 
them destroyed by wolves, or through his own neglect entirely strayed 
away; and thus men, not losing cattle at all, but coveting Caffre’s 
cattle, have nothing more to do but to lead the patrol to a kraal, and 
commit the outrages above described; and the Caffres have frequently 
told me, “ We do not care how many Caffres you shoot if they come 
into your country, and you catch them stealing, but for every cow 
you take from our country you make a thief.” This I know to be 
the case, and though I am aware that it is an unpopular view of the 
question, I must persist that as long as Caffre cattle be taken, peace 
on the frontier is utterly impossible. 

1005. Then do you attribute the disturbances, which have so con¬ 
stantly prevailed on the frontiers, and the acts of severity which we 
have been obliged to inflict occasionally, and the backward state of 
improvement of the natives, and the necessity of maintaining a large 
military force on the frontiers, to this cause ; namely, the seizure of 
Caffre cattle, for cattle stolen or pretended to be stolen from the 
colonists ?—Decidedly. 

1006. You think that is the great source of these evils ’—Certainly. 

1007. And the great source of expense to Government in keeping 
up a sufficient military force on the frontier’—Yes, decidedly; it 
leads to this, that when cattle are taken, those from whom they are 
taken have nothing else to live on ; they consequently try to keep 
possession and defend themselves : this is “ resistance ;” we then use 
violence, they are shot, and at last comes war, and war without end. 

1013. Do you think we can have a system of peace and tranquillity, 
and the introduction of civilization among the natives, so long as this 
system of seizing their cattle continues’—Decidedly not; they can¬ 
not be quiet, the people must eat. 

1014. Do you think it is in vain to attempt to civilize and chris- 
tunuze them as long as this system of plundering them of their cattle 
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continues?—Yes, it is in vain to attempt to civilize and christianize, 
if people have nothing to eat, 

1015. Did you represent to the Government that the continuance of 
this system would render it necessary for the Government to annex 
the Caffreland to our dominions ?—In both my statements which are 
before the Committee, it will be found that almost the very words 
were used long before any of the late outrages began. As a natural 
consequence of our commando in 1818, followed the expulsion of the 
CaflFres, and the seizure of the ceded territory. We will go from one 
line to another, and we will take one slice of the country after 
another, and as long as you continue to take the people’s cattle, so 
long will this take place, and you will go from river to river till you 
get to Delagoa Bay. ***** 

But we return to the history. In 1817 we entered into a treaty 
with Gaika, a Caffre chief of importance, but not, as we chose, or 
as a witness expresses it, “ wished,” to consider him, paramount 
sovereign, to punish the depredations of the other chiefs, one of 
whom, T’Slambie, soon after quarrelled with Gaika. We took part 
with Gaika, and defeated his enemies, of whom a great number 
were slain, and we brought off an immense drove of cattle, which 
we divided with our ally. This involved us in the more serious war 
of 1819, when the Caffres, whom we had plundered in the pre¬ 
ceding year, made a desperate incursion into the colony. They 
were driven back with slaughter, and we then demanded of Gaika 
a large portion of Caffreland, for no reason that can be discovered, 
except that he failed in preventing the incursion, though he was 
then our ally, and aided us in repelling it. * * * * 

We thus pushed our boundary line to the Keiskamma, taking in 
about 2,000 square miles more. This tract was at first to be called 
neutral territory, but it soon came to bear the name of ceded terri¬ 
tory, although the mode of cession was somewhat questionable. 
Gaika himself did not profess to have the entire disposal of the 
lands he thus surrendered ; the right w'as disputed by the chiefs of 
his own nation, and the treaty was merely verbal, and consigned to 
the memory of the parties alone; but in those days, as a witness 
observed, a discussion with the Caffres was not treated with much 
formality. ****** 

It should be noticed, that in this treaty Gaika expressly reserved 
for the Caffres the basin of the Chumie, which became afterwards a 
point of further contention. * * * * 

The next fact that strikes us is the statement of Captain Atchison : 
“ The chief, Macomo, upon representing the hardship of his being 
removed out of the country and giving up the Kat River, which was 
formerly his, was allowed to return again ; but many robberies had 
been committed by his people, and traced to his kraals or huts. In 
1822 or 1823 a large force, in which I was employed, surprised 
these kraals in the middle of the night, and we took from them 
7,000 beasts.” 
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We also find other records of commandos of the colony, and in 
1826 it is admitted that one of these attacked by mistake the kraal 
of Botman. 

Still Macomo remained, as it was said, on sufferance; but in 
1829 an attack of Macomo’s upon the Tambookies was the occa¬ 
sion or the pretext of his expulsion. Macomo alleged that he had 
done nothing to deserve the displeasure of the British Government. 
But it is not our design to defend his treatment of the Tambookies. 
His expulsion, however, seems to have been a measure of severity, 
as described by a witness by no means favourable to Macomo, and 
to have remained a lasting grievance in his mind. * * * 

The banks of the Chumie were still left in the possession of the 
Caffres, and their next remove was from thence. 

In 1833, before Sir Lowry Cole left the colony, he had given 
orders for removing Tyalie and his people from the Muncassanna ; 
he was accordingly removed, but by an error, as Colonel Wade 
says, not placed beyond the boundary. To remedy this error. 
Colonel Wade, without consulting the frontier authorities, gave 
order for a further removal, which must have appeared to the 
Caffres, who had submitted quietly to the first order, an unac¬ 
countable decree. 

On this affair we would remark, that the actual boundary was at 
least a disputed point, few authentic witnesses remaining; but there 
were two persons, who, from their station, must be regarded as com¬ 
petent to speak to the point, and they, without communication, 
concur in declaring that the Chumie basin (the tract in question, 
as we believe) had been reserved for the Caffres. These are Cap¬ 
tain Stockenstrom, who, in his account of the treaty, says, as we 
have seen, that Gaika did stipulate that his family should keep the 
Chumie basin; and Macomo, who, in a letter written in 1833, 
says, that “ I have lived peaceably with my people west of the 
Chumie river, ever since I have been allowed by Stockenstrom and 
Somerset to live there in my own country.” 

Whatever may be the opinions of our witnesses on this and on 
other particulars of our border policy, on one point we observe they 
are all agreed, in condemning and in lamenting its fickleness and 
inutility. 

This vacillation may be explicable, perhaps, to ourselves, who 
are aware of the variety of men and opinions concerned in the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs, and of the contradictory representations 
liable to be made at a remote seat of government; but, as Lord 
Glenelg has justly observed, to the natives our proceedings must 
often have assumed an appearance of caprice, and of a confusion 
perfectly unintelligible. In no case has this vacillation been more 
awkwardly exemplified than in the further transactions with Ma¬ 
como, thus stated by Captain R. S. Aitchison :— 

llfi. Have you ever been employed in removing any of the Caffre 
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tribes out of the neutral territory ?—I have ; in November 1833 I was 
ordered to remove Macomo, Botman and Tyalie, beyond the boun¬ 
dary, which I did, 

116. Who was the commandant of the frontier at that time?— 
Colonel England, of the 75th ; Colonel Somerset having gone on leave 
to England. 

117. Who was the governor?—The acting governor was Colonel 
Wade; after Sir Lowry Cole’s departure, and before Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban arrived. Colonel Wade was acting governor. 

118. Will you state what took place when you were ordered to re¬ 
move Macomo and Tyalie?—Colonel England sent for me (I was 
absent about 30 miles from Graham’s-town), and stated that he had 
received from Cape-town orders to remove those chiefs beyond the 
boundary, and that I was named for that duty. He then, as I had 
been a long time in the country and understood these matters per¬ 
fectly, asked me the policy of that step, and we agreed that as it was 
the time of the year when the Caffte corn and pumpkins were in a 
forward state, that if this could be put off for a few months it would 
be an act of charity towards the Caffres. Viewing it as I did, he did 
not act upon the order, but by the post of the following day wrote to 
say that such being the case, he had submitted again the policy of 
allowing the Caffres to remain until they had reaped their harvest, 
and hoped it would be approved of by the governor. By return of 
post, which was about 14 days from that date, a peremptory order 
arrived for the removal of the Caffres- I was named and ordered to 
repair to Fort Willshire, to take upon myself the command of that 
post, and to superintend the clearing of the country. The force that 
was then put under my charge was quite inadequate to effect this pur¬ 
pose by force. I sent for Macomo and for Botman, and as I had 
known them many years, I told them, and in fact they expressed 
great confidence, knowing that I had never deceived them in any way 
whatever, and never promised them that which I could not perform. 
1 sent for them and explained the case. At first they refused posi¬ 
tively to go: I then pointed out as well as I could the absurdity of 
objecting to go. Macomo said he knew very well that I could not 
force him ; I said of course that I must do it, but that if he would go 
quietly and advise all his people to do the same. Colonel Somerset 
might be expected very shortly and also the new governor, and that 
his good behaviour on this occasion would insure him my support, 
and that 1 would not fail, if he w'ent quietly, to mention his conduct 
to both when they arrived. After many hours, I may say almost, of 
needless conversation upon the subject, he at last said that he would 
believe me, and would go. I gave him two days to complete the 
evacuation of the country, and then I went with the whole force I had, 
and did not find a single Caffre. 

119. Had they left any property?—All the corn, which was quite 
green, all the gardens, and all the pumpkins, and every thing was left; 
no animals were left. 

122. In this conversation that you had with Macomo, did he claim 
his right to stay?—No; but he distinctly said, which we found out 
afterwards to be the case, that he could not make out the cause of his 
removal, and asked me if I would tell him ; and I really could not: 
1 had heard nothing, no cause was ever assigned to me for the removal; 
and moreover I met a boor who lived close to where Macomo was, and 
he said, “Pray what are you removing these people for?” I said, 
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“ My orders are to do so.” He said, “ I am very sorry for it, for I have 
never lost, so long as they have been here, a single beast; they have 
even recovered beasts for rne.” 

125. Then Macoino behaved, in this interview between you and him, 
very well?—At first, as may be supposed, he was very violent; the 
man was very much irritated. I could not assign any reason why he 
was ordered to be removed; and he absolutely stated, “ I will allow 
you to inquire at Fort Willshire, whether or not I have not sent in 
horses and cattle re-captured from other Caffres, which had been stolen 
from the colony.” 

131 Did you see any instance of great distress amongst them?— 
Unfortunately it so happened for them that it was a particularly dry 
season; the grass, which generally is very abundant, was very scarce 
indeed, and also water; and they were driven out of a country that 
was both better for water and grass than the one they were removed 
to, which was already thickly inhabited. They took me over the coun¬ 
try they were to inhabit, and I assure you there was not a morsel of 
grass upon it more than there is in this room; it was as bare as a 
parade. 

132. On Colonel Somerset’s return from England, was there any 
permission given to Macomo and his followers to return ?—I men¬ 
tioned to Colonel Somerset on his return, what I had told Macomo ; I 
considered it my duty to do so, and he either obtained or gave the 
Caffres permission to re-occupy the ground from which I had driven 
them. 

149. As to Macomo’s tribe, did they reap the benefit of that harvest 
when they returned in January?—No, I think not; the corn would 
not be ripe till March. 

150. You suppose the whole of that was lost?—A great part of that. 

151. They came in February?—Yes. 

152. When were they driven out?—By return of post. Colonel 
Somerset allowed them to come in, and, upon a representation to the 
civil commissioners, they were ordered back again. 

In what light, may we again ask, must these changes have ap¬ 
peared to the Caffres, removed without cause assigned from their 
huts and springing corn in November 1833—restored in February 
1834—sent away again by return of post—in the same year, as we 
shall see, allowed to resettle themselves—and again ejected.* 

We might find cause for regret in these changes, if only on the 


* Sir Benjamin D’Urban thus speaks of the November expulsion • 
—“For many years past the tribes of the chiefs Macomo, Bothman 
and Tyahe, had been allowed by the colonial government to reside and 
graze their cattle immediately within (on the western side of) the 
River Keiskamma, upon the Gaga, Chumie and Muncassana. In the 
November of the last year the acting governor, under the impression 
that this indulgence had been abused (which probably it might have 
been to a certain extent), ordered their immediate expulsion from the 
whole of that line, and they were expelled accordingly. This unfor¬ 
tunately happened when a period of severe drought was approaching- 
so that these tribes, I am afraid, but too certainly suffered much loss 
m their herds in consequence.”—Despatch, 28th Oct. 1834; Cane 
Papers, Part II. 1835, No. 252, p. 103. ^ 



ground of the fickleness of policy which they exhibit, but when we 
couple with them the fact mentioned by Mr. Gisborne, that one 
only of these removals had produced in the minds not only of the 
chiefs immediately concerned, but in that of Hintza, feelings of dis¬ 
trust and irritation, we cannot but consider these repetitions of the 
grievance as one of the principal causes of the calamity which has 
befallen the colony. Of the last scene of removal. Colonel Wade 
was witness on the 21st October, 1834. He says, that “at this 
time, they had been returned about a month, had built their huts, 
established their cattle-kraals, and commenced the cultivation of 
their gardens." He states that, together with Colonel Somer¬ 
set, he made a visit to Macomo and Botman’s kraal, across the 
Keiskamma, and that Macomo rode back with them, when they 
had recrossed the river and reached the Omkobina, a tributary of 
the Chumie. “ These valleys were swarming with CafFres, as was 
the whole country in our front, as far as the Gaga; the people 
were all in motion, carrying off their effects, and driving away their 
cattle towards the drifts of the river, and to my utter amazement, 
the whole country around and before us was in a blaze. Presently 
we came up with a strong patrol of the mounted rifle corps, which 
had, it appeared, come out from Fort Beaufort that morning; the 
soldiers were busily employed in burning the huts and driving the 
Caffres towards the frontier," 

The further procedures with the Caffres are thus described :— 

The second time of my leaving Caffreland was in October, last year, 
in company with a gentleman, who was to return towards Hantam. 
We passed through the country of the Gaga, at 10 o’clock at night; 
the Caffres were enjoying themselves after their custom, with their 
shouting, feasting and midnight dances ; they allowed us to pass on un¬ 
molested. Some time after 1 received a letter from the gentleman who 
was my travelling companion on that night, written just before the 
breaking out of the Caffre war; in it he says, “You recollect how 
joyful the Caffres were when we crossed the Gaga; but on my return 
a dense smoke filled all the vales, and the Caffres were seen'lurking 
here and there behind the Mimosa; a patrol, commanded by an officer, 
was driving them beyond the colonial boundary. (This piece of coun¬ 
try has very lately been claimed by the colony.) I saw one man near 
me, and I told my guide to call him to me: the poor fellow said, 
‘No, I cannot come nearer; that white man looks too much like a 
soldier;’ and all our persuasions could not induce him to advance 
near us.’ ‘ Look,’ said he, pointing to the ascending columns of 
smoke, ‘ what the white men are doing.’ Their huts and folds were 
all burned. When the boors cross the northern boundary, you hear 
the civil commissioner and Colonel Bell saying the drought compels 
them to intrude into the country of the Griquas. I suppose boors are 
men, Caffres are beasts, or why hot use the same argument for all 
classes of our fellow-men?” Thus much of this gentleman’s letter, 
upon whose veracity I can implicitly depend. It was about this 
period that the case of the Caffre Goube came on, when the magistrate 
of Graham’s-town, awarded to a Caffre 50 lashes on his bare back, 
and an imprisonment of two months, “ for resisting a serjeant in the 
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execution of his duty,” such being the civil chaise, as may be seen in 
the records of the magistrates’ court of Graham’s-town. The poor 
Caffre being a subject of Macomo’s, had, as it appears in evidence, 
built his hut on the part of the neutral territory, so called, probably 
the Gaga. The serjeant being about to set fire to the hut, the Caffre 
is said to have threatened opposition; he afterwards went through 
the Caffreland, showing his wounded back to his countrymen, and 
calling down their vengeance. Numerous were the instances of com¬ 
mandos or patrols, of which I heard when in Caffreland, carrying off 
the cattle of the Caffres, burning their huts, besides the misconduct of 
the traders and farmers. 

Of the previous state of the country, and its appearance at the 
time we are speaking of, Dr. Philip says :— 

In passing through Albany and the neutral territory in the end of 
August or the beginning of September, the scenes where their depre¬ 
dations were said to have taken place, I made particular inquiry after 
the boors and settlers who could not send their cattle and herds with¬ 
out sending armed men to defend them ; and I endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain where the hordes of Caffres were said to be within the colony 
harassing the military, and, in spite ofthein, committing unparalleled 
outrages ; but I met with none who had either seen or heard of such 
things. Herds of cattle and horses were seen wandering in different 
directions, some of them attended by herdsmen without any arms, and 
others of these herds without any one appearing to look after them. 
Everything within the colony wore the aspect of peace; and the prin¬ 
cipal things'which seemed to occupy the people’s minds.^were the emi¬ 
gration of the boors beyond the frontier, and the expectation that 
when the Governor came to the frontier he would grant them new 
farms beyond the limits of the colony. We heard in every direction 
that the patrols had been very active ; and on approaching the Caffre 
frontier the first thing which struck my travelling companions and 
myself was a patrol coming out of Caffreland, During the two weeks 
I spent at the Kat River, 1 was constantly hearing of patrols driving 
the Caflftes over the Chumie, burning their huts, and going into Caf¬ 
freland to bring out cattle said to have been stolen. Having re¬ 
mained at Kat River about a fortnight, I went into Caffreland, ac¬ 
companied by Captain Bradford, J. H. Tredgold, esq, and the Rev. 
Mr. Read. We spent about a fortnight in the Caffre country, and in 
every part that we visited we found the Caffres in a state of coutinual 
alarm; and we seldom met a few of them together but one or the 
other of them had to tell us how they had been ruined by the patrols. 
It was truly heartrending to listen to their complaints, and the com¬ 
plaints of the men were almost forgotten in the distress of the women 
and children, who were literally perishing, being stricken through 
for want of the fruits of the field and the milk that had been the means 
of their support, their cows having been carried away by the patrols. 

Having visited the missionary stations of Lovedale, Burn’s-hill and 
the Bufialo River, I returned by way of Knapp’s-hill, the missionary 
station of the Rev. Mr. Kayser, which was on Macomo’s ground, and 
near his kraal. There we met with several of the Caffre chiefs who had 
been invited to meet me there ; namely, Macomo, Botman, Kama, and 
Tzatzo. We had a public meeting, which occupied the greater part 
of a day, and at which there was much speaking. My sole object on 
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that occasion was to procure any additional information for the Go¬ 
vernor which I could obtain. I stated to them that I had come among 
them as their friend; I neither was in fact, nor appeared to them to 
be, in any other character. In reply to the remarks which the chiefs 
made about their sufferings, I stated that I hoped the Governor would 
soon be on the frontier, and that I had reason to think he was a just 
man, and would redress any real grievances of which they might have 
to complain. I told them at the same time, that they mnst not expect 
anything more than was reasonable from his Excellency ; that he was 
obliged to protect the colonists from any depredations that might be 
committed on them by the Cafifres, and that any future plan that 
might be proposed to the chiefs by the Governor would necessarily 
embrace tlie restoration of cattle stolen from the colonists by the 
Cafifres, and other things of a similar nature. 

I found the Cafifres reasonable, and I had not the least doubt that 
had the Governor gone to the frontier at the time I was there, they 
would have embraced the plan he had to propose for the peaceable 
settlement of the frontier affairs with transports of joy. Having stated 
rather strongly the necessity the chiefs would be under of preventing 
all stealing from the colony as the condition of any peaceable rela¬ 
tions the Governor might enter into with them, Botman made the fol¬ 
lowing reply ; “ The Governor cannot be so unreasonable as to make 
our existence as a nation depend upon a circumstance which is be¬ 
yond the reach of human power. Is it in the power of any Governor 
to prevent his people stealing from each other? Have you not within 
the colony, magistrates, policemen, prisons, whipping-posts and 
gibbets; and do you not perceive that in spite of all these means to 
make your people honest, that your prisons continue full, and that 
you have constant employment tor your magistrates, policemen and 
hangmen, without being able to keep down 5 'our colonial thieves and 
cheats? A thief is a wolf; he belongs to no society, and yetis the 
pest and bane of all societies. You have j'our thieves, and we have 
thieves among us; but we cannot, as chiefs, extirpate the thieves of 
Caflfreland, more than we can extirpate the wolves, or you can extir¬ 
pate the thieves of the colony. There is, however, this difference be¬ 
tween us: we discountenance thieves in Caffreland, and prevent, as 
far as possible, our people stealing from the colony ; but you counte¬ 
nance the robbery of your people upon the Cafifres, by the sanction 
you give to the injustice of the patrol system. Our people have stolen 
your cattle, but you have, by the manner by which you have refunded 
your loss, punished the innocent; and after having taken our country 
from us, without even a shadow of justice, and shut us up'to starva¬ 
tion, you threaten us with destruction for the thefts of those to whom 
you left no choice but to steal or die by famine.” 

My last interview with the chiefs took place in the beginning of 
October 1834. After this interview, I returned to the Kat River, 
where I waited, expecting daily the arrival of the Governor. Finding 
that he delayed his proposed journey, and that I had no certainty as 
to the time of his arrival on the frontier, I drew up a document, com¬ 
municating additional information, and at the same time laying before 
Sir Benjamin the principle on which it was necessary to base the sys¬ 
tem of international law proposed to be introduced. Finding that I 
could not wait longer for his Excellency on the frontier, I wrote a 
letter to him, in which I stated that circumstance, assigning my rea¬ 
sons for leaving Caflfreland at that period; and as he was daily ex- 
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pected in Graham’s Town, the above document, with the letter in 
question, I forwarded to Graham’s Town, to be put into the hands of 
his Excellency on his arrival there, that he might see them before he 
went into CatFreland. 

I then left Kat River on the 4th of November, by way of the Man- 
kassana and Gaga. On a ridge which separates these two districts, I 
met several parties of Catfres. Goobie, a Caffre, who had been im¬ 
prisoned and flogged at Graham’s Town by order of the civil magis¬ 
trate, had returned to that neighbourhood ; and one of the first ques¬ 
tions asked me was, what right the English Government had to punish 
the subject of a Caffre chief? I was assured by the people then around 
me, that it was the first example of a Caffre ever having been flogged ^ 
that the man could never again lift up his head in society ; that it 
would have been better had he been shot dead; and that when the 
Governor should arrive among them, he would hear of it from every 
tongue in Caffreland, as one of the greatest indignities that could have 
been offered to their nation. I said everything in my power to soothe 
them ; but no people can have a keener sense of injustice in cases 
where they themselves are the sufferers, or can be more alive to what 
they deem national affronts, than the Caffres are ; and I found that 
any argument I used to quiet their minds tended only to increase the 
excitement to which this circumstance had given rise. Some of the 
Caffres asserted that the man was arrested on what was till then con¬ 
sidered Caffre territory; but this is a circumstance of small conse¬ 
quence ; he was the subject of a Caffre prince, and he had only lifted 
his hand to protect his hut, and his wife and child, who were in it. 

Leaving the Mankassana, I proceeded along the western edge of 
the Chumie Basin, and during a ride of perhaps 20 miles, I did not 
find a single Caffre kraal or hut which had not been burnt or other¬ 
wise destroyed by the military. Immediately above Fort Willshire, 
and below the junction of the Chumie and Keiskamma Rivers, I saw 
with my own eyes the kraals and huts of the Caffres burning. This 
was on ground that was of use to no one. It was on the boundary of 
the neutral ground (within the territory which goes by that name), 
and at a great distance from any colonists. The people were sitting 
in small groups looking at their burning habitations. Being asked 
why they did not go over the river, they said there was no grass on the 
other side, and they might as well perish by the patrols as by famine ; 
they added, that the patrols who fired their kraals and huts had in¬ 
formed them, that the next day every one of them was to be driven 
over the river at the point of the bayonet. 

On the 5th of November, the day after I left Kat River, I halted 
near Fort Willshire, about mid-day. Macomo, hearing that 1 was 
there, came to the place, accompanied with about 20 of his men. 
T-hey remained with me about two hours. On his way he called at 
Fort Willshire, where he was reminded of a demand which had been 
made upon him a short time before by Colonel Somerset for 480 head 
of cattle, said to be due to the colony. The chief stated in reply to 
that demand, that there were no colonial cattle among his people ; 
that he had always been ready, whenever cattle had been stolen from 
the colony, and reported to him, to recover them ; that in the course 
of a year he had sent back a great number he had recaptured from 
Caffres that did not belong to them. Colonel Somerset had still urged 
that the 480 head of cattle were to be demanded, adding that he had 
orders from the Governor to make this demand, but the Governor was 
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not willing to use force till he knew whether Macotno would comply 
with the demand or not. To this the chief replied, that he could only 
repeat what he had before said, that he had done everything in his 
power to recover cattle said to have been stolen from the colony ; that 
he would be answerable for his own people, but that he could not be 
answerable for cattle stolen by vagabond Caffres in the bushes. Hav- 
ing given this reply, and being conscious that he had done everything 
in his power, and seeing no end to the demands made upon him, he 
received this last demand as a proof that his ruin was resolved upon ; 
for he had just been told at Fort Willshire that a commando was about 
to enter his country to take the 480 head of cattle, and this threat 
seemed to add greatly to his distress. The chief then entered upon 
further detail of his grievances, and declared that it was impossible 
for human nature to endure what he had to suffer from the patrol sys¬ 
tem. I reasoned with him, and did all in my power to impress upon 
his mind the importance of maintaining peace with the colony. I 
stated again that I had reason to believe that the Governor, when he 
came to the frontier, would listen to all his grievances, and treat him 
with justice and generosity. “These promises,” he replied, “we 
have had for the last 15 y'ears and, pointing to the huts then burn¬ 
ing, he added, “ things are becoming worse: these huts were set on fire 
last night, and we were told that to-morrow the patrol is to scour the 
whole district, and drive every Caffre from the west side of the Chumie 
and Keiskamma at the point of the bayonet.” He asked to what ex¬ 
tent endurance was to be carried ? and my reply was, “ If they drive 
away your people at the point of the bayonet, advise them to go over 
the Keiskamma peaceably ; if they come and take away cattle, suffer 
them to do it without resistance; if they burn your huts, allow them 
to do so; if they shoot your men, bear it till the Governor come ; and 
then represent your grievances to him, and I am convinced you will 
have no occasion to repent of having followed my advice. He was 
deeply affected, and the last words he said to me were, (grasping my 
hand,) “ I will try what 1 can do.” 

These events bring us to the breaking out of the late war. On 
this most important subject we abstain from entering. Though 
much evidence has been laid before us, and many circumstances ap¬ 
pearing therein have excited our deep regret, (amongst the most 
painful of which we may allude to the death of the Caffre Prince 
Hintza,) yet as the evidence on this head has not been completed, 
and as the events are so recent, we have been led to the belief that 
an analysis of the statements already before us might not be con¬ 
sidered either impartial or conclusive; we therefore waive the inves¬ 
tigation. It is sufficient to express our opinion, that the system 
which has long been pursued in our intercourse with the natives of 
South Africa has been productive of most injurious effects both to 
the colonists and the Caffres, exposing the former to constant inse¬ 
curity and frequent severe suffering and loss, and subjecting the 
latter to great injustice, and to treatment which could not fail to 
occasion feelings of irritation and hostility. 

We look upon the late war as one among many illustrations of 
these evils. While we purposely abstain from dwelling upon the 
circumstances which immediately produced it, we, without hesita- 
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tion, name its real, though perhaps remote cause—it was the syste¬ 
matic forgetfulness of the principles of justice in our treatment of 
the native possessors of the soil. 

That any substantial benefit can accrue from border conflicts, 
either to the British or the Caffre nation, may well be questioned. 
What has either party gained by recent hostilities ? It is proved 
that both have sustained immense detriment—civilization has been 
retarded; commerce has been interrupted; the vanquished party has 
endured immense loss in property, in territory and in life and the 
victorious nation, besides suffering in all these particulars, has in¬ 
curred an actual outlay of money far more than commensurate to 
the value of the territory acquired. The cost of this war to the 
British nation is estimated at 241,884Z. 145 . 8^d. 

With respect, however, to this part of our investigation, we wish 
it to be understood, that it is not against individuals, much less 
against the colonists or the military as bodies, that we would direct 
our reprehension ; we are convinced that a large proportion of both 
are well and kindly disposed towards the natives : but it is the sys¬ 
tem that has been permitted to prevail in the colony, which, in our 
opinion, requires a complete alteration ; a system which puts it into 
the power of the few who are rash, reckless or greedy, to hazard the 
peace and the welfare of the whole community. We are aware that 
the results of a long system of erroneous policy are not to be reme¬ 
died without much time and patience, and we fear that the weight 
of the calamity which it has produced has in many instances fallen 
on those of our colonists who have least merited it; but we enter¬ 
tain a confident hope that, by the measures which have been lately 
adopted and recommended by the Government, peace and harmony 
between us and our neighbours may be restored and established on 
a sure and lasting basis; and it is chiefly to the enlightened princi¬ 
ples, and to the just directions of the head of our Colonial Depart¬ 
ment, exemplified as they are in his late despatches before us, and 
to laws embodying and carrying into effect those directions and 
principles, that we look for this happy accomplishment of our de¬ 
sires. Thus much at least is sufficiently obvious, as has been stated 
by Sir Benjamin D’Urban in his despatch to Mr. Secretary Rice, of 
28th of October 1834, “that a complete and effectual reformation 
of our system of proceeding with the native tribes (if that may be 
called a system which seems to have been guided by no fixed prin¬ 
ciples, certainly by no just one) had become absolutely necessary.” 


* This consisted in the slaughter of 4,000 of their warriors, or fight¬ 
ing men. “ There have been taken from them also, besides the con¬ 
quest and alienation of their country, about 60,000 head of cattle, al¬ 
most all their goats—their habitations everywhere destroyed and their 
gardens and corn-fields laid waste.”—Sir B. D’Urban to Lord Glen- 
elg, November 1835, 
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We can hardly leave the subject of South Africa 
and its wrongs, without noticing two very gratifying 
facts of recent occurrence, the one, that Lord Glenelg 
has ordered the restoration to the Caffres of a consi¬ 
derable tract of territory of which they had been un¬ 
justly deprived: and the other, that he has appointed as 
Lieutenant-governor of the eastern part of the colony, 
and in fact as protector of the natives, Captain Stock- 
enstrom, a man whose chief merit in the eyes of our 
Government, and his chief offence in those of the colo¬ 
nists, appears to have been his zealous maintenance of 
the rights of the African Aborigines. 


Effects of Fair Dealing, combined with Christian Instruction, on 
Aborigines. 

In the foregoing survey we have seen the desolating effects of the 
association of unprincipled Europeans with nations in a ruder 
state. 

There remains a more gratifying subject to which we have now to 
direct our attention—the effect of fair dealing and of Christian in¬ 
struction upon heathens, Tlie instances are unhappily less nu¬ 
merous than those of an opposite character, but they are not less 
conclusive; and in reviewing the evidence before us, we find proof 
that every tribe of mankind is accessible to this remedial process, 
and that it has actually been partially applied, and its benefits ex¬ 
perienced in every quarter of the world, so that the main feature of 
the case before us being the ravages caused by Europeans, enough 
has been incidentally disclosed to show that those nations which 
have been exposed to our contamination might, during the same 
period, have been led forward to religion and civilization. Inde¬ 
pendently of the obligations of conscience to impart the blessings 
we enjoy, we have had abundant proof that it is greatly for our ad¬ 
vantage to have dealings with civilized men rather than with bar¬ 
barians. Savages are dangerous neighbours and unprofitable cus¬ 
tomers, and if they remain as degraded denizens of our colonies, 
they become a burthen upon the State. 

We have next to express our conviction that there is but one ef¬ 
fectual means of staying the evils we have occasioned, and of im- 
parting the blessings of civilization, and that is, the propagation of 
Christianity, together with the preservation, for the time to come, 
of the civil rights of the natives. * * 

We further find, in the evidence before us, that benevolent at- 

D 
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tempts have been made to instruct savages in the arts of civilized 
li e, for the purpose of improving their condition, and gradually pre¬ 
paring them for the truths of the Gospel, and that these attempts 
have been signally unsuccessful. 

The cause of this failure is explained by Mr. Beecham. 

The higher motives of the gospel mu.st be brought to bear upon the 
mind of the savage; he must be made to feel the importance of the 
truths of religion before he will discover anything desirable in the 
quietness and sobriety of civilized life, or will dare to break through 
his superstitions in order to subdue it. 

I was aware that the Governor of Upper Canada had made many 
attempts to induce the Indians to renounce their wandering life, and 1 
wished to ascertain from the chief himself what were his views of the 
endeavours made by the Governor in their behalf, and how it was 
that they failed. He said the fact was simply this, that the offers of 
the Governor had no charms for them ; they could see nothing in 
civilized life sufficiently attractive to induce them to give up their 
former mode of living for the sake of it. He told me that they gave 
the Governor credit for very kind and benevolent intentions ; yet, in 
answer to all his applications, while they thanked him for his kind 
intentions, they uniformly told him that they preferred their own 
mode of living to that followed by Europeans. This again was the 
case with the Indians who are situated in the neighbourhood of the 
river St. Clair. The Governor made several attempts to induce them 
also to renounce their wandering habits, and devote themselves to 
civilized pursuits ; but they also refused, arguing in the following 
strain : “ Who knows but the Munedoos (gods) would be angry with 
us for abandoning our own ways?” and concluded by saying, “We 
wish our great father, the Governor, to be informed that we feel 
thankful to him for his good will towards us, but cannot accept of his 
kind offers.” It is true that, after some time, one of the tribes so far 
acceeded to the Governor’s proposals as to consent that he should 
build them some houses. He built a small number for their use, but 
it was altogether a fruitless experiment; the Indians only occupied 
them occasionally as they used their own huts, without any reference 
to the comforts or pursuits of civilized life. I have here a letter from 
the chief himself in his own hand-writing, in which he says, in re¬ 
ference to the attempts that had thus been made to promote civilization 
Avithout Christianity, “ I have heard of no instance in this part of the 
country, where the plan of first civilizing the heathen Indians ever 
succeeded.’’ * * * * 


So complete indeed has been the failure of the merely civilizing 
plan with various tribes of Indians, that intelligent Americans have 
been led to adopt the conclusion, that it is necessary to banish the 
Indians from the neighbourhood of the white population, on the 
supposition that they are not capable of being reclaimed or elevated 
into a civilized or well-ordered community. 

This was not the opinion of William* Penn, whose conduct to¬ 
wards the Indians has been deservedly held up as a model for legis¬ 
lators, and who, “ notwithstanding he purchased their lands” by 
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an equitable treaty, “ did not desire their removal,” but “ admitted 
them to full participation in the benefit and protection of the laws,” 
and who also took pains to promote their religious instruction, and 
to render the intercourse with their white brethren beneficial to 
them. That the good which he contemplated has been frustrated 
by many untoward circumstances, we are aware; but we do not 
therefore doubt the feasibility of producing a permanent impression 
upon uncivilized men. We consider that the true plan to be pur¬ 
sued is that which we find thus recommended by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, in their instructions to two of their emissaries. “ In 
connexion with the preaching of the Gospel, you will not overlook 
its intimate bearing on the moral habits of a people. One efiect 
arising from its introduction into a country is, the ‘ beating the 
sword into a ploughshare and the spear into a pruning-hook.’ Seek 
then to apply it to the common occupation of life; and instead of 
waiting to civilize them before you instruct them in the truths of the 
Gospel, or to convert them before you aim at the improvement of 
their tempored condition, let the two objects be pursued simul¬ 
taneously.” 

The. Governors of the Canadas, as we find in their despatches, 
seem to have been brought to the conviction that religious instruc¬ 
tion and the influence of missionaries would be the most likely 
means of improving their condition, and, eventually, of relieving 
the Government from the expense of the Indian department. Both 
Sir James Kempt and Sir J. Colbourne advise the sending of mis¬ 
sionaries among them. 

A remarkable instance of the power of the gospel in reclaiming 
savages has been afforded by the Mississaguas and Chippeways, the 
very Indians who had, as we have seen, rejected civilization, and 
who were notorious for drunkenness and debauchery. 

Their improvement began with their conversion : “ as soon as 
they were converted, they perceived the evils attendant upon their 
former ignorant wandering state; they began to work, which they 
never did before; they perceived the advantage of cultivating the 
soil; they totally gave up drinking, to which they had been strongly 
attached ; they became industrious, sober and useful,” 


The Bishop of Quebec writes,— 

The Methodist Society have been very successful in converting a 
great portion of the Mississagua tribe from heathen ignorance and im¬ 
moral habits to Christian faith and practice; and this improvement 
has been so great and rapid within these few years, that the hand of 
God seems to be visible in it; and it must be acknowledged that they 
have done much in the work of their civilization. An extraordinary 
reformation and conversion to Christianity has taken place in this 
tribe within a few years. It commenced on the river Credit, and has 
extended to various settlements of the nation to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. A great proportion of the tribe have become sober and Indus- 
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trious in their habits, well clad as to their persons, and religious in 
their life and conversation. 


Mr. Magrath also mentions that they no longer desire the gifts of trin¬ 
kets and gaudy coloured clothes, in which they formerly delighted, 
in lieu of which they request twine, for the purpose of making fish¬ 
ing-nets for the Lake Ontario, The half-caste chief Kahkewa- 
quonaby, generally known by the name of Peter Jones, in an¬ 
swer to the question, whether the Chippeways, on embracing the 
gospel, did not immediately apply themselves to civilized pursuits, 
says, 

This has uniformly been the case with all the tribes that have 
embraced the gospel. Immediately on their conversion, they have 
applied to the Governor and missionaries for assistance, to enable 
them to settle down in villages, and attend to the things that make 
for their present happiness as well as their spiritual welfare. Their 
language is, “ Give us missionaries to tell us about the words of the 
Great Spirit; give us schools, that our children may be taught to read 
the Bible ; give us oxen to work with, and men to show us how to 
work our farms.’’ To the question whether the Christain Chippeways 
have not made considerable advancement in civilization?—^The im¬ 
provement the Christian Indians have made, has been the astonish¬ 
ment of all who knew them in their pagan state. The change for the 
better ha-s not only extended in their hearts, views, and feelings, but 
also in their personal appearance, and in their domestic and social con¬ 
dition. Formerly they were in a wandering state, living in wigwams, 
and depending on the chase for subsistence. The Christian Chippe¬ 
ways are settled at the following places, vdz. River Credit, Grape Is¬ 
land, Rice Lake, Mud Lake, Lake Simcoe, Cold Water, Muncey Town, 
River St. Clair (Wawanosh’s tribe,) and Sahgeeng. At each of these 
places they have made more or less progress in civilization, according 
to the advantages they enjoyed. The River Credit Mission being the 
oldest station among the Chippeways, I will give you an account of 
their present temporal condition. About ten years ago this people 
had no houses, no fields, no horses, no cattle, no pigs, no poultry. Each 
person could carry all he possessed on his back, without being much 
burthened. They are now occupying about 40 comfortable houses, 
most of which are built of hewn logs, and a few of frame. They are 
generally one-and-a-half story high, and about 24 feet long and 18 
feet wide, with stone or brick chimneys; two or three rooms in each 
house; their furniture consists of tables, chairs, bedsteads, straw mat¬ 
tresses, a few feather beds, window-curtains, boxes and trunks for their 
wearing apparel, small shelves fastened against the wall for their 
books, closets for their cooking utensils, cup-boards for their plates, 
cups, saucers, knives, and forks. Some have clocks and watches. 
They have no carpets; but a few have mats laid on their floors. This 
tribe own a saw-mill, a work-shop, a blacksmith’s shop, and a ware¬ 
house, the property of the whole community. They have about 200 
acres of land under cultivation, on which they grow wheat, Indian 
corn or maize, oats, peas, potatoes, pumpkins and squashes. In their 
gardens they raise beans, melons, cabbages, onions, &c. A few have 
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planted fruit-trees in their gardens, such as apple-trees, cherry-trees, 
pear-trees, currant and gooseberry-bushes. All these thrive well here, 
when properly cultivated. They have a number of oxen, cows, horses, 
pigs, poultry, dogs and eats; a few barns and stables ; a few waggons 
and sleighs, also all sorts of farming implements. “ I guess,” as the 
Yankees say, it would require an Indian as strong as Sampson to carry 
all his goods and chatties on his hack now. 


He goes on to speak of the improvement in their dress; they now 
use English cloth ; and he dwells especially upon the great ameli¬ 
oration of the condition of the women, who have been raised from 
the drudgery of beasts of burthen, and are now treated with consi¬ 
deration by their husbands. 

A similar instance is furnished by the history of the St. Clair 
Chippeways, of whom the Rev. J. Evans says, 

They were aU drunkards with one exception, not drunkards in a 
limited sense, but the most abandoned and unblushing sots imagina¬ 
ble ; they were never sober when they could procure anything to in¬ 
toxicate them; they were idle in the extreme, never attending to any 
business except hunting; the women being considered the proper 
persons to manage the agricultural department, which consisted of 
perhaps half an acre of maize or Indian com, seldom more; the greater 
part of the produce of which was in general sold for whiskey at the 
spirit-store or the tavern, in the vicinity of which places the greater part 
of their time was spent, embracing every opportunity of soliciting 
from the whites the means of gratifying their insatiable thirst for the 
‘‘ fire water.” Their places of abode, until about three years past, 
were bark wigwams ; and such was their poverty and wretchedness, 
that could my pen draw a faithful picture, and fully point out their 
extreme misery, there are few indeed in the island of comforts where 
you dwell, who would not charge me with exaggeration. Thus sinking 
in the slough of iniquity, the children were at times exposed to the most 
severe sufferings by hunger and nakedness. I have known many times 
a familyjof small children left to spend several days and nights in the wig¬ 
wam alone, gathering a few sticks to warm their shivering limbs, or 
wandering through the bushes to obtain a few berries apd roots; chew¬ 
ing the bark of the elm and other trees to satisfy their hunger ; greedily • 
devouring the potatoe peelings and refuse thrown out by the whites; 
while their parents were rolling around some of those hotbeds of vice, 
those nurseries of crimes, the taverns. They were the most prodigal 
that can be conceived; the annual payments made by the Crown as a 
remuneration for their lands,, together with presents, amounting to se¬ 
veral thousand pounds sterling, were almost useless; nay, in many 
cases, worse than useless, by making them indulge to a greater extent 
in drunkenness. I have known scores of them to sell ^ their goods 
thus obtained in two or three days. Such was their insatiable thirst 
for liquor, that a quart or two would induce them to part with any¬ 
thing they possessed, rather than forego the gratification of a drunken 
frolic. I have known the Indians Hve for days on a dead horse, ox 
or other animal, rather than leave the spot where they could procure 
whiskey. * * * * 
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The Rev. Mr. Ryerson, who is described as being intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the Mohawks, gives a similar history of their past 
and present circumstances;— 

A striking proof of the inefficacy of merely educational instruction 
to civilize barbarous tribes, and of the power of the gospel to civilize as 
well as to christianize, the most vicious of the human race, is furnished 
by the Mohawk nation of Indians in Upper Canada. 

The Mohawks are one of the six nations of Indians to whom, at an 
early period. His Majesty granted a large tract of land, situate on the 
banks of the Grand River, the most fertile tract of land in Upper Can- 
ada, lying in the heart of the province and surrounded by a white 
population. Most of these Mohawks had even been baptized, and 
they were visited once a year by a clergyman of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

The greater part of them were taught to read and write: they were 
exhorted to till the soil, and cultivate the arts of civilized life; yet this 
nation was more drunken, ferocious, and vicious than any one of the 
five other heathen nations on the Indian reservation. They were pro¬ 
verbially savage and revengeful, as well as shrewd, so as often to be a 
terror to their white neighbours. In no respect was the social and civil 
condition of the Mohawks practically and morally improved above that 
of the neighbouring heathen tribes, by the mere educational and civil¬ 
izing process of 40 years. The example and vices of the Mohawks 
were often urged by their heathen neighbours as an objection against 
the Christian religion itself, when missionaries were sent among them. 
But a few years ago (1825), when the gospel was preached to these 
Mohawk Indians, as well as to the several tribes of Chippeway Indians, 
a la,rge portion of them embraced it, and became at once changed in 
their dispositions and reformed in their lives, teachable, sober, honest, 
and industrious; and are improving in the arts of civilization, and cul¬ 
tivating the virtues and charities of Christian life. 

In the instance of these various tribes of Indians, we see that the 
very people who had access to civilization not only in the form in 
which it ordinarily presents itself to savages, but for whom also ex¬ 
pensive and more than ordinarily humane exertions were made, 
under the patronage of the Governor, to lead them to adopt civili¬ 
zation, nevertheless withstood all inducements to alter their habits. 
The allurements presented to them altogether failed, so that there 
was neither civilization nor Christianity among them; when a second 
experiment, beginning at the other end, was made. Christianity 
was preached to them by resident missionaries; and no sooner did 
they become converts to its doctrines, than they exhibited that 
desire for the advantages of civilized life, and that delight in its 
conveniences, which have hitherto been supposed to belong exclu¬ 
sively to cultivated nations, and to be utterly strange and abhorrent 
to the nature of the savage. 

On the subject of the North American Indians, Mr. Beecham 
concludes his evidence by saying,— 

I think I may safely lay down this as a general rule, that wherever 
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the Gospel has not been introduced among the Indians of Upper Can¬ 
ada, there the process by which the diminution of their numbers is ef¬ 
fected is steadily going on; but wherever Christiania has been established, 
there a check has been interposed to the process of destruction; and on 
the older stations, among the tribes that have been the greatest length 
of time under the influence of Christian principles, there the population 
has begun to increase. Christianity, by the change which it has 
wrought in their character and pursuits, by saving them from those 
destructive vices to which they were given up, and promoting that 
industry which procures for them the means of healthful subsistence, 
has thus checked the evils under which they were wasting away. 


The Rev. W. Ellis, the Secretary of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety, who was for many years himself a Missionary in the South 
Sea Islands, thus gives the summary of the results of his own expe¬ 
rience :— 


It is my conviction that Christianity^ supplies materials and machin¬ 
ery for promoting civilization of the highest order. I might adduce one 
or two examples of the correctness ol these sentiments from a part of 
the world with which I am more familiar than any other, the South 
Sea Islands. If civilization be viewed as consisting in exemption from 
temporal wants, and the possession of means of present enjoyment, the 
inhabitants of these islands were placed in circumstances more favour¬ 
able to civilization than perhaps any other people under Heaven. They 
have a salubrious climate, a fertile soil, and an abundance of all that 
could render the present life happy, so far as mere animal existence is 
concerned; but there was perhaps no portion of the human family in a 
state of wretchedness equal to that to which they were reduced before 
Christianity was introduced among them. They were accustomed to 
practise inmnticide, probably more extensively than any other nation; 
they ofiered human sacrifices in greater numbers than I have read of 
there having been ofiered by any other nation; they were accustomed 
to war of the most savage and exterminating kind. Efibrts were made 
by the missionaries for the introduction of flie arts of civilization, with 
instruction in the truths of the Christian religion. For 15 years those ef¬ 
forts were altogether unsuccessful; they produced no amelioration in the 
morals or in the circumstances of the people. Ihe vices which sailors 
took there rendered the inhabitants more wretched. When Christianity 
was adopted by the people, human sacrifices, infant murder and war 
entirely ceased; -peace remained unbroken for years', the language 
which the missionaries had learned during the interval between their 
arrival and the adoption of Cbristianity by the people, had been re¬ 
duced to a system; orthography, a grammar and dictionary had been 
prepared; portions of the Bible had been translated. When the natives 
adopted Clmstianity they were willing to become pupils in the school ; 
but until Christianity supplied a motive, by producing a desire to read 
the Scriptures, they never had a motive sufficient to lead them to endure 
the restraint and confinement of the school, but they have done so since, 
and there are several thousands now capable of reading and writing. 
The entire volume of Divine Revelation has been translated; the 
New Testament has been printed, and is in circulation among them. 
Christianity condemned indolence, required industry, and supplied in- 
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ducements to labour; and tbe natives, since they embraced Christi¬ 
anity, have acquired a knowledge of a number of useful manual arts. 
Before that the efPorts of the missionaries to induce them to work in 
iron and in wood produced no satisfactory result; since that they 
have been taught to work in wood, and there are now carpenters who 
hire themselves out to captains of ships to work at repairs of vessels, 
&c., for which they receive regular wages ; and there are blacksmiths 
that hire themselves out to captains of ships, for the purpose of prepar¬ 
ing iron-work required in building or repairing ships. The natives 
have been taught not only to construct boats, but to build vessels, and 
there are perhaps 20, (there have been as many as 40) small vessels, 
of from 40 to 80 or 90 tons burthen, built by the natives, navigated 
sometimes by Europeans, and manned by natives, all the fruit of the 
natives’ own skill and industry. They have been taught to build neat 
and comfortable houses, and to cultivate the soil. They could not be 
induced to do that while heathen, for they used to say the fruit ripens 
and the pigs get fat while we are asleep, and that is all we want; why, 
therefore, should we work? But now they have new wants; a number 
of articles of clothing and commerce are necessary to their comfort, and 
they cultivate the soil to supply them. At one island, where I was 
once 15 months without seeing a single European excepting our own 
families, there were I think 28 ships put in for provisions last year, and 
all obtained the supplies they wanted. Besides cultivating potatoes 
and yams, and raising stock, fowls and pigs, the cultivation, the spin¬ 
ning and the weaving of the cotton has been introduced by missionary 
artizans; and there are some of the chiefs and a number of the people, 
especially in one of the islands, who are now decently clothed in gar¬ 
ments made after the European fashion, produced from cotton grown in 
their own gardens, spun by their own children, and woven in the is¬ 
lands. One of the ^iefs of the island of Rarotonga, as stated by the 
missionaries, never wears any other dress than that woven in the island. 
They have been taught also to cultivate the sugar-cane, which is in¬ 
digenous, and to make sugar, and some of them have large plantations, 
employing at times 40 men.' They supply the ships with this useful 
article, and at some of the islands between 60 and 60 vessels touch in a 
single year. The natives of the islands send a considerable quantity 
away; I understand that one station sent as much as 40 tons away last 
year; in November last a vessel of 90 tons burthen, built in the 
islands, was sent to the colony of New South Wales laden with Tahi¬ 
tian grown sugar. 

4417. Have they any slaves there?—Not since Christianity has been 
introduced; formerly captives taken in war were made slaves. 

4418. Then Christianity, among other good effects, has led to the 
abolition of slavery among them?—They never considered the two 
things compatible. Besides the sugar they have been taught to culti¬ 
vate, they prepare arrow-root, and they sent to England in one year, 
as I was informed by merchants in London, more than had been im¬ 
ported into this country for nearly 20 previous years. Cattle also have 
been introduced and preserved, chiefly by the missionaries; pigs, dogs, 
and rats were the only animals they had before, but the missionaries 
have introduced cattle among them. While they continued heathen, 
they disregarded, nay, destroyed some of those first landed among them, 
but since that time they have highly prized them, and by their atten¬ 
tion to them they are now so numerous as to enable the natives to supply 
ships with fresh beef at the rate of Qd. a pound. The islanders have 
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also been instructed by the missionaries in the manufacture of cocoa- 
nut oil, of which large quantities are exported. They have been taught 
to cultivate tobacco, and this would have been a valuable article of 
commerce had not the duty in New South Wales been so high as to 
exclude that grown in the islands from the market. The above are 
some of the proofs that Christianity prepares the way for and neces¬ 
sarily leads to the civilization of those by whom it is adopted. There 
are now in operation among a people who, when the missionaries arri¬ 
ved, were destitute of a written language, 78 schools, which contain be- 
tioeen 12,000 and 13,000 scholars. The Tahitians have also a simple, 
explicit and wholesome code of laws, as the result of their imbibing the 
principles of Christianity. This code of laws is printed and circulated 
among them, understood by all, and acknowledged by all as the su¬ 
preme rule of action for all classes in their civil and social relations. 
The laws have been productive of great benefits. I have before me a 
copy of the code of laws printed in 1836, in the islands, and a transla¬ 
tion also. The missionaries have often been charged with being opposed 
to the introduction of the means for the temporal improvement of the 
people. I might adduce the evidence of many witnesses to show that 
the labours of the missionaries, while chiefly directed to the spiritual 
improvement of the people, have originated and promoted the civiliza¬ 
tion of the most efficient kind. But I will only quote the testimony of 
one, a naval oflScer, Captain Beeehy, who visited the island in 1826, 
and was there several months. After mentioning a number of changes, 
he refers to the laws. There were several instances in which he saw 
their operation. In reference to their practical working, he says, “ The 
limit thus imposed on the arbitrary power of the monarch, and the 
security thus afforded to the liberties and properties of the people, 
reflect credit upon the missionaries, who were very instrumental in 
introducing these laws.” And after adverting to a trial for theft. Cap¬ 
tain Beeehy, as quoted by Mr. Ellis, proceeds to say, ‘‘ If we compare 
the fate which would have befallen the prisoners, supposing them inno¬ 
cent, had they been arraigned under the early form of government, 
with the transactions of this day, we cannot but congratulate the people 
on the introduction of the present penal code, and acknowledge that it 
is one of the greatest temporal blessings they have derived from the 
introduction of Christianity.” Christianity, when received by an un¬ 
civilized people, not only leads to the adoption of salutary laws for pre¬ 
serving the peace of the community and cultivating the virtues of social 
life, but it secures protection to the merchant and the mariner, and the 
greoXest facilities for the extension of commerce. Traffic can often only 
be carried on with uncivilized tribes at great risk, even of personal 
safety; but where missionaries have introduced the Gospel, our vessels 
go with safety and confidence. Formerly, when a wreck occurred, the 
natives hastened to plunder and to murder, or reserved those who 
escaped from the sea for sacrifices; now they succour them and protect 
their property. I could give many instances of this, but I content my¬ 
self with one. It is contained in a letter left by Captain Chase, of the 
American ship Falcon, with the native teachers at Kumtu, at which 
island he had been wrecked:— 

‘‘ The natives gave us all the assistance in their power, from the time 
the ship struck to the present moment. The first day, while landing 
the things from the ship, they were put into the hands of the natives, 
and carried up to the native mission-house, a distance of half a mile, 
and not a single article of clothing was taken from any man belonging 
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to the sliij), though they had it in their power to have plundered us of 
everything that was landed. Since I have lived ashore, myself, officers 
and people have received the kindest treatment from the natives that 
can be imagined, for which I shall ever be thankful. Myself and offi¬ 
cers have lived in the house of Buna (a teacher from Kaiatea), who, 
together with his wife, has paid every attention to make us comfortable, 
for which I return my unfeigned thanks, being the only compensation 
I can make them at present.” 

The moral progress of this quarter of the world stated in this 
general survey is more particularly detailed by the missionariers of 
the several societies who have there laboured; and the testimony of 
all to the necessity of beginning with Christianity is the same. 
Thus a clergyman of the Church Missionary Society in New Zea¬ 
land, says, in answer to the question “ From the experience you 
have had in missionary exertions, would you begin by attempting 
to civilize or by attempting to christianize?—Certainly by attempt¬ 
ing to christianize; 15 years we attempted to civilize without effect, 
and the very moment that Christianity established itself in only one 
instance in the island, from that moment civilization commenced, 
and has been going on, hand in hand with Christianity, but never 
preceded it. 

In the case of New Zealand, it appears solely to have been the 
religious character of the missionaries which won for them the con- 
tidence of the people. 

“We found them decidedly a savage people, addicted to cani- 
balism, to murder and to everything which was evil, and accus¬ 
tomed to injuries from Europeans.” 

One of the first proofs of the influence which the missionaries 
had acquired, was given on the occasion of a war which some 
among them were desirous to terminate. The account is so charac¬ 
teristic of the manners of the people and of the missionaries’ method 
of influencing them, that we transcribe the whole of it: 

1615. In what instances have the missionaries exercised their influ¬ 
ence in making peace between contending tribes ?—The first instance 
was the battle of Hokianga. A young man, the son of a chief, came 
over to the Bay of Islands, and when he arrived there he took up a 
stone, and dashing it upon the ground, said, “ This stone is Warrehumu.” 
That is oneK)f the greatest curses that he could utter; and the custom of the 
country is always to punish the tribe to which the pariy belongs that has 
uttered the curse, and not the party himself. Immediately that Warre- 
humu heard that he had been cursed by this man he went and began to 
punish the tribe, which punishment they resisted. One man loaded his 
musket with ball cartridge, and fired it into the midst of the party; a skir¬ 
mish ensued ; Warrehumu was shot dead, his wife and children and 20 
of his men. The rest escaped, and told their tale in the Bay; and the chiefs 
assembled to consult together what they ought to do, and they were 
unanimously of opinion that it was impossible to make peace till they had 
had satisfaction in blood to double the amount shed on their side. 
There were two or three of them that were very desirous of making 
peace, on account of the great slaughter that must take place if they 
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fought, for they were equally well armed, and about 2,000 on each 
side; and one of the principal men jumped up in the midst of the con¬ 
sultation, and said, “There are these missionaries that have been talk¬ 
ing to us for 15 years about peace, let us see what they can do.’’ They 
came, and requested us to go. We went, five of us, in a body. We 
found 2,000 people on one side of a little eminence, and 2,000 on another 
side, within musket shot, waiting the arrival of the chiefs to commence 
the attack. We pitched our tent between them for three successive 
days; we went from tribe to tribe and from hut to hut to endeavour to 
niake it up between them. At the end of that time there was great 
division in their councils, and we seemed to be as far from eflFecting our 
purpose as at the first moment; and then we requested them to leave 
the decision of it to one individual, which they resolved to do, and left 
it to Tareha, a chief of great importance in the Bay, but a very dreadful 
savage. We succeeded in getting him to our tent, and he resolved in 
his own mind to decide for peace; we tried to work upon his mind in 
the best manner we could. 

1616. Is he connected with either of those parties?—Yes. 

1617. Both parties placed it in his hands ?—Yes, it was left to the 
Bay of Islanders to decide; the other people could not say a word. 

1618. Was it in consequence of your communications with Tareha 
that he was induced to take the resolution in favour of peace?—Him¬ 
self and the Avhole of the 4,000 people attributed it entirely to that, and 
from that moment we date our present influence in the country. 

1619. Did you then secure peace between the contending tribes?— 
Yes; and they have been the firmest friends and allies of any distinct 
tribes we are acquainted with in the country ever since that time. 

1620. What sort of arguments did you use with that person?—We 
first began to tell him of what would be the eflPect of it in lessening 
their own numbers, even if they gained the victory, and that the people 
from the south would then come down upon them, knowing that 
Hongi was dead, they would come in a body upon them and destroy 
them; and then we endeavoured to point out to him the evil of it in 
the sight of that God whom we came to make known. After our con¬ 
sultation he got up, and as he was passing out of the tent he said, 
“ Perhaps I shall be for war, perhaps I shall be for peace, but I think I 
shall be for war; perhaps we shall fight, perhaps we shall not fight, but 
I think we shall fight.” We then tried to work upon his fears; he was 
an enormously large man, and Mr. Williams called out to him, “Take 
care, Tareha, you are a very big man, and no musket-ball can pass by 
you.” 

1624. Was the result of your interference, that what would have 
probably been a bloody battle was prevented, and that peace was made 
between the contending tribes?—Yes; and they have remained upon 
the most friendly terms ever since. 

1625. Do you believe that if it had not been for the interference of 
the missionaries this conflict would have taken place?—There is no 
question in my own mind, nor in the mind of any New Zealander I 
have ever met with. 

1626. Did the measures which the missionaries took upon that occa¬ 
sion tend to extend and enlarge their influence afterwards?—Yes, 
throughout the whole country. It was made known in the southern 
parts of the island, and brought great numbers to request our interfer¬ 
ence in their quarrels also. 

1627. Do you recollect any other instances in which the missionaries 
have been engaged in promoting peace?—-Not in wjjich I myself have 
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been engaged; but many in which my brethren have, at the different 
stations. 

1628, Can you speak of those from that kind of information that you 
can confidently state that you know the facts?—Yes. 

1629. Will you state any that have come to your knowledge in that 
way ?—There was the battle of Tauranga: the first rise of that was, the 
captain of an English vessel, a whaling ship, had a quarrel with some 
women on hoard his vessel; he was very angry about it, and deter¬ 
mined to get the natives of the interior to punish those on the coast for 
the insult which those two women had offered to him in that quarrel. 
He sent into the interior to fetch the chiefs, telling them they must 
come to fight a battle for the insult of those two women. They refused 
to do so, saying, that it was not according to New Zealand custom; 
that they only fought when people had done some real injury, but that 
they never fought when it was all mouth, and that this had been nothing 
but mouth, and consequently they refused to fight. He told them that 
he would make it known in England; that every one in England 
thought the New Zealanders were a brave people ; but he would let the 
English people know, and let the King know that they were cowards ; 
but that if they would fight he would supply them with arms and am¬ 
munition. They could not bear this, and therefore they resolved to 
fight. They brought down a great number of people. We were rather 
too late in going over; we did not know so much of it as we do some¬ 
times ; and about a quarter of an hour after the battle we saw a hun¬ 
dred of the people dead and wounded upon the beach. Then, according 
to the custom of the country, a number of the New Zealanders went to 
the south to seek satisfaction for the death of their friends. Those per¬ 
sons who went down intending to cut off some of the tribes of the south 
as a payment for the death of their friends, were fallen in with by a 
large armed party of the natives, and were all cut off themselves; 41 
went and only one returned. This caused the whole of the Bay of 
Islanders to arm themselves and to go and fight with the tribes of the 
south for the loss of those 40. There were between 50 and 60 canoes. 
The canoes were attended by our missionary ship, the Active, the mis¬ 
sionary boat, and a small cutter that we have, Mr. Williams accom¬ 
panied the flotilla. They were five weeks before the fortification of the 
besieged, negociating with the besiegers, but without effect, the first 
five weeks. The missionaries then returned home, and afterwards, not 
satisfied, they went back again. Mr, Williams went down in his boat 
a second time, with Mr. Chapman, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Fairburn, and 
effected a reconciliation between the two parties. The Bay of Island¬ 
ers returned home without having destroyed a single individual. 


Mr. Coates, the secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
gives a long list of improvements effected in New Zealand ; we 
take this paragraph as being of the latest date, 14 December, 1835 ;— 
* * * * “The scene in the Waimate and its vicinity is much 

changed, and we may truly be said to live in a civilized country. 
Our neighbours, those not connected with the seaports, are civil, 
courteous, honest and teachable. Locks and bolts are but little 
used,and but little needed ; working tools are safe, although lying 
in all directions. Ten years ago a person scarcely dared to lay a 
tool down, as it was almost sure to be stolen.” 
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The general results of the mission in New Zealand are thus 
stated :— 

1782. What have been the effects of the exertions of the mission¬ 
aries in a general manner?—Abolishing their superstitious observ¬ 
ances, establishing the Sabbath, rendering the natives more indus¬ 
trious, bringing a large proportion of their land into a state of culti¬ 
vation, preventing war, ameliorating the condition of the slaves, and 
making the language a written one.” 

Amongst other benefits conferred by Christianity, the ameliora¬ 
tion of the laws of the islanders is undoubtedly one of the most im¬ 
portant. * * » 

We find that the missionaries have often been successful me¬ 
diators between the natives and those who have injured them. 

The missionaries made it their business to teach their converts 
useful trades. * # * 

They are “ very apt indeed” at learning mechanical trades. 

It is a remarkable feature in this work, that it has been greatly 
extended by the agency of the converted natives themselves, since 
it has always formed a part of the missionary system to employ 
native teachers to propagate Christianity. * * * 

Thus, then, amidst these clusters of islands, containing a popu¬ 
lation known to exceed a million, and perhaps of several millions, 
a change (as we have seen) of unequalled importance, because 
affecting so large a mass of mankind, has been begun in our own 
time, and has been almost imperceptibly going forward. 

The first attempt made for their conversion was in 1797; for 
17 years the work appeared to make no progress, and in Europe 
no other notion was entertained of these people than that they were 
idolaters and cannibals, and their country a rude and barbarous 
wilderness, without arts, without commerce, without civilization, 
and without the rudiments of Christianity. Such was the estimate, 
not inaccurately formed, of their state 20 years ago. Within this 
brief space, under no other agency than the influence of Christian 
truth, they have conveyed a cargo of idols to the dep6t of the 
Missionary Society iir London; they have become factors to furnish 
our vessels with provisions, and merchants to deal with us in the 
agricultural growth of their own country. Their language has been 
reduced to writing, and they have gained the knowledge of letters. 
They have, many of them, emerged from the tyranny of the will 
of their chiefs into the protection of a written law, abounding with 
liberal and enlightened principles, and 200,000 of them are re¬ 
ported to have embraced Christianity. 


With respect to the native tribes of South Africa, the copious 
evidence taken by your Committee, has related rather to their 
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civil affairs than to their moral and religious condition. It is not 
now necessary to repeat the circumstances of oppression under 
which, till within a late period, the Hottentots laboured. They had 
fallen, as we have seen, into a state of bondage to the farmers, 
through a system of forced contracts of service, and of apprentice¬ 
ship of their children ; both of which are noticed wdth strong dis¬ 
approbation by the Commissioners of Inquiry. * » • 

After noticing some of the attempts made by the 
different missionary societies for the improvement of 
the Hottentots, the Report proceeds thus:— 

At this time an experiment was made which proves what may be 
done for men by merely giving fair play to the motives which stimu¬ 
late honest industry. It is thus detailed by the present Lieutenant- 
governor of the frontier ; 

The Government, wishing to give full effect to the provisions of the 
60th Ordinance, and well aware that this law could never operate to 
its full extent in favour of the class in whose behalf it had been framed, 
without a fair field being opened for the exertions of its industry, de¬ 
termined on the experiment of allotting lands to a certain number of 
Hottentot families. This experiment was intended to be upon a small 
scale. Hottentots of good character, or possessing property, were in¬ 
vited to settle in the branches of the Kat River. They were to be lo¬ 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the Caffres, who were then in a state of 
great irritation against the colony. Some families of Hottentots soon 
made their appearance on the spot; few of these possessed property to 
any amount; they were poor, as might be expected, but were generally 
known to be steady men. It was soon, however, found to be impossi¬ 
ble to draw a line of distinction. Hottentots flocked in from all quar¬ 
ters, many of them known to be indifferent characters; even some of 
those who till then had been vagabondizing came and begged to be tried. 
To exclude these became difiicult; to refuse a man the opportunity of 
bettering his condition only because it was suspected that he would 
prove unworthy, appeared cruel. In the mean time the Caffres threat¬ 
ened the new settlements, and it became necessary to arm the new set¬ 
tlers, or to expose them to be massacred; ruin was anticipated from 
such a step. The CaflFres with their assagais were thought less dangerous 
to the colony than a congregation of Hottentots armed with muskets, 
with little or nothing to eat. That these men would turn the weapons 
which we had put into their hands against ourselves as well as against 
the CafFres, and that the country would be deluged with blood, was 
confidently predicted. The clamour became loud, and the projectors 
themselves began to doubt whether they might not have acted too rashly; 
but the step, whether wise or rash, was taken ; hundreds of able-bodied 
men, well armed and supplied with ammunition, but with little food, 
were within hail of each other; hungry men so circumstanced, mmht 
(it was thought) make short work of tn^e numberless flocks of the Cattres 
and colonists on both sides and all round them. Such were the pre¬ 
dictions then expressed; but the conduct of the Hottentots soon gave 
them a practical contradiction. They were told “ Show yourselves 
worthy of freedom, and your farther improvement is in your own 
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power.” Instead of collecting in a mass, eating and sleeping until the 
little they then had should be consumed, and then carrying fire and de¬ 
struction over the coun^, and allowing the Caffres to surprise them, cut 
all their throats, and with their muskets carry on a more equal warfare 
with the colony, as was anticipated, they set immediately to work, cut 
canals which, considering their tools and the rock and indurated soil 
through which they had to penetrate, would have been thought imprac¬ 
ticable. They cultivated, by means of the most miserable imple¬ 
ments, an extent of country which surprised every body who visited 
the locations, including the governor. Those who had no food lived 
upon wild roots and by working for those who had something ; these 
again were obliged to economise to support their families, \mtil in a 
few months they had an abundance of pumpkins, Indian com, peas, 
beans, &c. Instead of apathy or indifference about property, they be¬ 
come (now that they had property to contend for) as covetous and li¬ 
tigious about land and water as any other set of colonists. They dis¬ 
play the utmost anxiety to have schools established among them. Se¬ 
veral of these schools are in a flourishing state, and so eager are they for 
instruction, that if they find only one amongst them who can spell, 
where nothing better can be obtained, they get him to teach that little 
to the rest. They travel considerable distances to attend divine service 
regularly; their spiritual guides speak with delight of the fruits of 
their labours. Nowhere have temperance societies succeeded half so 
well as among this people, formerly so prone to intemperance. They 
have themselves petitioned the government that their grants may con¬ 
tain a prohibition against the establishment of canteens or brandy 
houses. They have repulsed the Caffres on every occasion on which 
they have been attacked, and are now on the best of terms with that 
nation. They have cost the government nothing beyond the salary of 
their minister, from 15 to 20 mudes of Indian com, and a few more of 
oats given them for seed the first year, 1829, and the loan of the mus¬ 
kets, together with a little ammunition given them for their own protec¬ 
tion as well as that of the country in general. They pay every tax 
like the rest of the people; they have rendered the Kat River decidedly 
by far the safest part of the frontier; and the same plan, followed upon, 
a more extensive scale, would soon enable Government to withdraw 
the troops altogether, and put an end to that desultory warfare which 
must retard the improvement both in the colony and its barbarous 
neighbours, whilst no excuse would be left for Hottentot vagrancy. 

Petty misdemeanors we must suppose occur in this as in every com¬ 
munity, but they have not hitherto cost the public a magistrate, and 
the nearest functionary of the kind is two long days’ ride distant. I 
only recollect two cases tried before the civil courts in which settlers of 
the Kat River were the accused; one was a Bushman who had stolen some 

f oats before he had joined the settlement, and was taken up after he 
ad reached it, and the other was the case of two Hottentots who had 
stolen a Caffre cow, which was discovered by the vigilance of the head 
of the party to which they belonged, who arrested and sent them pri¬ 
soners to Graham’s Town, though the owner of the cow wished to make 
up the matter, by receiving back another cow. In short, the most 
prejudiced men who have travelled through the locations admit that 
the Hottentots have done wonders; that as far as the land is arable they 
have made a garden of it from one end to the other; they have already 
supplied the military posts with forage and provisions to a considerable 
extent, and just as I was embarking the commissary-general handed 
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to me a memorandum of some of their tenders which he had just ac¬ 
cepted. The above statement may possibly by some be considered as 
too favourable, and individuals may be found who, jealous of the success 
of this experiment, inrefiitation of all their sinisterpredictions, may point 
out indolent and bad characters in the Kat River settlement, such of 
course existing there as well as in every other place where numbers of 
men are congregated. But to these objectors I would reply, that I 
never meant to represent the Hottentots as faultless or better than 
any other race of people in the aggregate. I have only wished to 
show that as soon as they were treated as reasonable beings they 
acted reasonably, and the facts now stated can be proved to the 
letter. 

The difficulties of the undertaking are further told. Dr. Philip 
says, speaking of the Kat River settlement, “ I saw in one instance, 
in 1832, a Bushman location, and at that time they had been very 
recently established on that location, and they had nothing what¬ 
ever when they were first located there. They borrowed a hatchet; 
they made a wooden plough without one iron nail in it, entirely of 
wood, and with this they cultivated their land. They received from 
the first crop enough to supply th^m through the winter, and some¬ 
thing to sell. In the second year they cultivated to a greater ex¬ 
tent; they had then a very excellent plough, which they made, 
themselves with an iron coulter; they had also made a waggon for 
themselves; they had had no previous advantages whatever; they 
were literally in the situation which Captain Stockenstrom mentions, 
when they asked him what they were to do for means to cultivate 
their ground. ‘If you are not able,’ said he, ‘to do it with your 
fingers, you need not go there.’ But they had resources in their 
own minds, and those resources were brought into action, and with 
the most complete success.” 

The Rev. J. Read states, “ They had to form dams across the 
river and water-courses, sometimes to the depth of 10, 12 and 
14 feet, and that sometimes through solid rock, and with very 
sorry pickaxes, iron crows and spades, and few of them. These 
works have excited the admiration of visitors; they had to cut 
roads also on the sides of mountains of considerable height. An 
obstacle was raised, in the beginning, to the Hottentots residing 
alone; a mixture was recommended of Dutch and English. The 
Hottentots begged and prayed to be left alone for a few years, and 
Captain Stockenstrom entered into their feeling, and said to them, 
‘ Then show to the world that you can work as well as others, 
and that without the shambok (the whip).’ ” 

They did work, and as a proof that they did not relax in their 
industry, we may mention that, according to Colonel Wade, they 
had, in 1833, completed 55 canals for irrigation, of which 44 
measured nearly 24 miles. They were not disheartened by common 
accidents, such as a drought and a sickness amongst the horses, 
and the settlement continued to prosper beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of Captain Stockenstrom, who planned, and the 
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Government who promoted the experiments; and as Colonel Wade 
remarks, the statement of its progress afforded the “ best evidence 
that the Hottentots could be industrious, and were as capable of 
contending with ordinary difficulties as their fellow-men.” 

But there is another important fact to be noticed with regard to 
the Kat River settlement. It took, at its very commencement, a 
religious character, to which, as we believe, may be ascribed its 
subsequent well-doing. Many of the leaders and the men, who set 
the example of industry, had been educated at missionary establish¬ 
ments, and so impressed were they with the necessity of religious 
administrations, that they would not remain without a missionary, 
and sent for Mr. Read within a few months after their establish¬ 
ment. The Rev. W. Thompson was also appointed Dutch minister 
at the Kat River, and both have spoken with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion of the people. Mr. Read says of them ;— 

“ The people were moral; many had been addicted to drink¬ 
ing brandy, and that to excess; but when the temperance society 
was established, about 1,700 signed its rules, and when I left only four 
or fire persons in three years had broken through the rules. Although 
wine is not included in the rule, yet most of the people refrain from 
taking any; they also sent a memorial to the governor, requesting that 
their grants for their lands might be given so as never to admit a can¬ 
teen in the settlement. Religion flourished among them. I baptized 
about 260 adults during the four years and a half that I was with 
them, besides children, and the number of church members was about 
400; the attendance on religious worship was great j on Sunday we 
were obliged to divide into two congregations, and the conduct of the 
people was most uniform. The older people were most zealous for in¬ 
struction themselves, and very anxious to have their children educated, 
and for the latter object bore some of the expenses themselves. We 
had seven schools for the larger children and one school of industry, 
besides five infant schools, mostly carried on by native teachers, receiv¬ 
ing a small salary from the Missionary Society, and generally sup¬ 
ported in provisions by the people. There are connected with our 
congregation about three-fourths of the settlement. * si? * 

Had it indeed depended on the Hottentots, we believe the fron¬ 
tier would have been spared the outrages from which they, as well 
as others, have suffered. Their flourishing settlement was thrown 
into confusion by the Caffre invasion, and the predominance of 
martial law, and the missionaries were ordered from their stations. 
We are informed that the “ Kat River local force” behaved steadily 
and bravely in the war, and we hope that their loyalty may be 
speedily rewarded by a restoration of the privileges of which they 
were disposed to make so good an use. The native teachers are, 
we are told, carrying on the work of education to the best of their 
power; but they are extremely anxious for the return of their mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The northern frontier of our colony, an extent of 300 miles, is 
bordered by the Griquas, a mixed race, “ the offspring of colonists 
by Hottentot females, who finding themselves treated as inferior by 
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their kinsmen of European blood, and prevented from acquiring the 
possession of land, or any fixed property, within the colony, about 
fifty ye^ ago sought a refuge from contumely and oppression among 
the native tribes beyond its limits, where their numbers were gra¬ 
dually augmented by refugees of the same class from the colony, 
and by intermarriages with females of the Bushmen and Coranna 
tribes around them.” In these people we find a striking instance 
of the benefit of missionary restraints; and they afford a remarkable 
contrast with the Caffires on the north-eastern frontier, whose un¬ 
settled state has not allowed them as yet to take the mould of their 
teachers. * * « » 

A fact mentioned by Dr. Philip marks the infiuence which the 
missionaries eariy acquired over the Griquas in leading them to 
acts of justice. They have been accused, and with much probabi¬ 
lity of truth, of having, whilst themselves in a savage state, treated 
the Bushmen with barbarity, and expelled them from the greater 
part of their country. This, however, was before the missionaries 
went to them. “ I never understood that when the mi^ionaries 
discovered the fountains, where Griqua Town now stands, there 
were any tribes or persons in occupation of the place. They found 
that part of the country empty, and they took possession of it. 
Shortly after, they discovered some springs of water at a place which 
was named Campbell. This place was about 40 miles distant from 
Griqua Town, and there was only one Bushman and his family 
upon it; and Adam Kok, late chief of Philippolis, paid him 150 
dollars for the fountain he claimed as belonging to him. This trans¬ 
action shews, that at a very early period, the Griquas had imbibed 
some principle of justice, towards the Bushmen from the mis¬ 
sionaries. This fact was brought to my knowledge by the following 
circumstance. When Campbell was put under the jurisdiction of 
W'aterboer by the treaty Sir Benjamin D’Urlan entered into with 
that chief, Adam Kok, the chief of Philippolis, preferred his claim 
for the 150 dollars he had paid for that fountain, which claim 
after an investigation of the circumstances, was allowed, and the 
money was paid to him.” 

Long after Ae settlement of the Griquas, they not only tolerated 
the Bushmen in the land, but in 1832, when, as we have seen, Dr. 
Philip did not see a single Bushman kraal in the Bushman coun¬ 
try within the colony, he passed 11 kraals between Philippolis and 
the Yellow River, the inhabitants of all of which spoke of the Gri¬ 
quas as their benefactors, and the only people to whom they could 
look up for protection. The Griquas are said to have once held the 
Bushmen in slavery. “ They now,” says Mr. Moffat, “ regard the 
practice with abhorrence.” We regret to say that our farmers are 
less scrupulous, as is proved by the following fact mentioned by 
Mr. Moffat:—“The Bushmen in general are attached to their 
children. Many applications for them have been rejected by the 
parents, though the price offered has been raised with a view to 
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tempt them. Oue Bushman was induced to yieid his consent to 
give up his child for a cow, and a Griqua farmer was applied to, to 
lend one for the purpose of effecting the bargain. The Griqua seemed 
to appeal to me for advice how to act, stating that his heart forbade 
him; and as I discouraged him, he refused to give the cow, and 
the bargain was consequently broken off. The Bushmen in question 
were living from choice with the Griquas, and perfectly free; and 
application was made to Berandt, one of the Griqua captains, to 
influence the Bushmen to sell their children, and he observed to 
me, that he could not do it; that it was slave-trade to barter for 
children : and what was he to think of our people who could make 
such a proposal to him,” 

Having got the Griquas to settle, Mr. Anderson next induced 
them to adopt a more regular form of government, and also got the 
Colonial Government to confirm a chief of their electing. 

They do not, however, appear to have been willing to profess 
entire subjection to the Colonial Government, and their refusing 
to furnish recruits in 1814 gave great umbrage. It was with 
some difficulty that Dr. Philip obtained leave for the continuance 
of the mission among these people: the missionaries were, however, 
sufiered to remain, and in 1819 the connexion with the colony was 
strengthened by the establishment of a fair at Beaufort, for the 
mutual benefit of the colonists and the native tribes, of whom the 
Griquas were the principal dealers. “ At the first fair the business 
done by that people amounted to 27,000 rix dollars ; and on most 
of the goods sold to the Griquas by the colonists the latter had a 
profit of from 200 to 500 per cent. In 1820 a second fair was held, 
which terminated as successfully as the first. On that occasion 
about 200 people attended, with 27 waggons, loaded with elephants’ 
teeth, salt, skins of all sorts, wheat, honey, and various curiosities, 
driving before them upwards of 700 oxen. This circumstance 
shows that missionaries have been the instruments of elevating con¬ 
siderably the character and condition of this people. I was in¬ 
formed by several respectable and intelligent individuals present, 
that the strangers not only vied with the colonists in preserving 
order, but that the praise of sobriety was so decidedly on their side, 
as on several occasions to induce the chief magistrate present to 
speak of their conduct with admiration, and point them out as ex¬ 
amples to the colonists.” » * * * 

That education is rapidly advancing among the Griquas, we have 
a casual illustration in a paper relating to the succession to one of 
the chieftainships, in which it is observed that a certain candidate 
“ cannot write, and therefore will have no support among the peo¬ 
ple.” Now the majority of the tribe, consisting of that portion to 
whom instruction has been afforded, are, as we are told, “ well dis¬ 
posed, and anxious to live at peace with usand they afford a 
fresh instance of the natural connection of an appreciation of the 
advantages of education, with a friendly feeling towards Europeans. 
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This is a fact which, whether we look at it in reference to the in¬ 
terests of religion and humanity, or to its effect on the security of 
property, or to its influence in procuring us at once the best and the 
cheapest defence against the inroads of the neighbouring tribes, 
deserves peculiar notice; and an instructive contrast may be drawn 
between the tranquillity of this large extent of our northern frontier, 
protected by tribes humanized by Christianity, and treated with 
some consideration by our Government, and the constant disturb¬ 
ances along the 80 miles of the north-eastern boundary, fortified, as 
it has been, by a large military establishment against the inroads of 
exasperated natives. “ As it is,” says Captain Stockenstrom, “ you 
will find, by the statements of the military commandant himself of 
1831, that then, after so many years of military coercion, the fron¬ 
tier was in as deplorable a condition as it ever had been. Would 
any man tell you that it is because there are not troops enough ? 
Let him then say how many it would take to protect a frontier of 
800 miles, if 1,000 cannot do so with 80 miles.”—“ If the present 
system be persevered in, we may require the troops to be increased 
tenfold, for every cottage and every flock may require a guard ; and, 
by an opposite course, we may hope to see them dispensed with al¬ 
together.” * * * * 

We have yet another example to bring of the benefit we have de¬ 
rived from missionary influence upon bordering nations ; and it 
shall be taken from the quarter to which we have of late been es¬ 
pecially led to look with apprehension. So great has been the effect 
of missionaries upon the Caffre race, that Captain Stockenstrom (as 
we however think erroneously) would even estimate their political 
beyond their religious usefulness. He says, “ Their influence is 
really wonderful; but it is more of a political than a religious na¬ 
ture. Look at what Mr. Shaw’s influence has done with one set of 
Caffres in the midst of all this last war; that decidedly is political; 
and if we look at the number of real converts which they have made 
in a religious point of view, I should think they would be found few 
in proportion to those who have been kept out of harm’s way in 
other respects.” 

The Committee next advert to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Caffres. 

Under these favourable circumstances, Christianity gradually 
took hold of the people’s minds. They disputed every inch of 
ground with us; they were willing to go into inquiry, but we found 
them very different in that respect to the Hottentots in the colony, 
who always receive with implicit credit what is stated to them by 
their teachers. The Caffres exhibited considerable powers of mind, 
and were not willing to receive any dogma until it was proved to 
their satisfaction. At length, however, “ the truths of the Chris¬ 
tian religion made a deep impression on many of them ; the chiefs 
regularly attended divine worship; some of their own children 
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learned to read and write. Kama and his wife, a daughter of the 
late Gaika, embraced the Christian faith, and were baptized; and 
my successors,” writes Mr. Shaw, “have favourably reported since 
of the continued progress of Christianity amongst them.” The 
Sabbath has been recognized by proclamation of the chiefs; and it 
is stated that the “effect of the Gospel in promoting public morals 
and humanizing the people is observable by all who visit that tribe.” 
Whilst inculcating the doctrines of Christianity, Mr. Shaw neg¬ 
lected not the civilization of the people; and he succeeded in raising 
them from purely nomadic to agricultural habits. He taught them 
the use of the plough, an implement difficult for them to purchase, 
but seeing the advantage of it, they managed to acquire ploughs, 
and also waggons with teams of oxen. They have built a beau¬ 
tiful village at Wesleyville, with houses much in the same style as 
those of European settlers. Many of the tribe adopted an European 
dress ; and such was their demand for British manufactures, that 
Mr. Shaw applied to the Government to found a shop or store for 
the sale of British goods. The Wesleyan missionaries have pub¬ 
lished a grammar of the Caffre language, and have translated and 
printed nearly the whole of the New Testament and a portion of the 
Old ; and the school children (who are described as being very in¬ 
telligent) can read the Scriptures in their own language. Many 
barbarous customs have given way before the light and knowledge 
introduced by missionaries. “Their heathenish cruelties,” says 
Mr. Kay, “ have been materially checked. On every mission sta¬ 
tion the various superstitious ceremonies to which the people have 
been accustomed from time immemorial, are almost wholly laid 
aside. Some of these were of the most inhuman character, in¬ 
flicting torture and excruciating pain, by means of stinging insects; 
of branding with hot stones ; of roasting or of burning, until nearly 
dead. Their sorcerers or rain-makers, also, a class of impostors, 
and the universal ringleaders in all this kind of cruelty, with whom 
every missionary has had more or less to contend, have been put to 
flight; being, confessedly, unable to dwell where the light of the 
Gospel shines. I very much question, therefore, whether one of 
these men could now be found within a circle of many miles round 
about any of the stations. This circumstance will appear the more 
important when 1 state that the living stand in constant dread of 
them; their property, and even life itself, being placed in jeopardy 
the moment they begin to call an assemWy; and all being kept in 
perfect suspense, as to the object of vengeance, until they announce 
their verdict, which is uniformly based upon some supposed witch¬ 
craft.” On the first appearance of hostilities Pato, Kama, and 
Cobus, sent messengers to every part of Caffreland, with the hope 
of stopping them. They afforded refuge to all the British traders 
who fled to them, patrolled their boundary to stop marauders, and 
reinforced a post under the command of a British officer. 

In the feeling of the Christian chiefs that to destroy the bonds of 
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union with Christian and civilized men, is to replunge their people 
into barbari&m, and to annul the advantages that they have learnt 
to prize, lies,, we are convinced, the main security we have for peace 
and quietness on our borders. 

To bring barbarians, however, to this opinion, must require a cer¬ 
tain continuance of equable and temperate policy towards them ; 
and the experiment of subduing their fierceness, by the mild influ¬ 
ence of civilization, remains to be tried on those tribes who have 
most distinguished themselves in the late lamentable hostilities. We 
fear that Macomo has had too much reason to allege to Dr. Philip, 
who was urging him to have his children sent to school, “ All that 
you have said is very good ; but I am shot at every day ; my huts 
are set fire to, and I can only sleep with one eye open, and the other 
eye shut; I do not know where my place is, and how can I get my 
children to be instructed V’ 

Tzatzoe, who is himself a Christian, and who has himself laboured 
for the conversion of his countrymen, says that the “ word of God 
had once made a deep impression upon the Caffres but the com¬ 
mando of Colonel Frazer put a stop to the labours of the missionaries, 
and that since that time commandos have continued,, and the people 
have not been able to learn. The Caffres say, “ We might learn if 
we were not teazed every dayand Tzatzoe adds, “ Whenever the 
missionaries preach to the Caffres, or whenever 1 myself preach or 
speak to my countrymen, they say, ‘ Why do not the missionaries 
first go and preach to the people on the other side; why do not they 
preach to their own countrymen, and convert them first.’" 

Some progress was made in the instruction of these turbulent, ir¬ 
ritated spirits, when affairs came unhappily to the crisis, which put 
a stop to all attempts of the kind. Tzatzoe himself had at his place 
a missionary, Mr. Brownlee, and a church, capable of containing 
300 persons, generally filled on the Sunday; together with schools; 
and though these incipient improvements have, we fear, been crushed 
by the events of the war, and the occupation of the station by the 
British troops, it is yet satisfactory to find him expressing his 
opinion, that “ If peaceable relations and a good understanding be¬ 
tween the Caffres and the colony were established, and if a state of 
tranquillity were restored to the Caffre nation, they would yet gladly 
receive missionaries, and attend to instruction.” * * * 

In reviewing the general case before us, we have endeavoured to 
fix our attention rather on the requirements of justice and morality 
than on the motives of interest. It may not, however, be irrelevant 
to observe, that the latter are in close alliance with the former, and 
that we cannot infringe on these without sacrificing true economy. 
We again beg to be distinctly understood, that w'C are making no 
charge against the body of English settlers: we believe them to 
have been great losers by a course of mistaken policy : and we 
commiserate the misfortunes which this has brought upon great 
numbers who have taken no active part in abetting a system of irri- 
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tation. In the matter of commerce alone they have been losers; 
for we have abundant evidence to show that tJie CafFres were ac¬ 
quiring an increasing desire for British manufactures, and that this 
unhappy war interrupted a trade which, though of late growth, had 
amounted to at least 30,000/. per annum in the purchase of Euro¬ 
pean commodities.* 

■^is fact, coupled with the knowledge of the profit we already 
derive from other nations in an incipient state of civilization, proves 
the utility to ourselves of cultivating with them the relations of peace 
and of mutual good understanding; and we repeat our conviction, 
that the most effectual mode of making such nations desirable neigh¬ 
bours, is the giving them Christian instruction, and allowing them, 
through tire equity and the moderation of our political conduct, a 
fair opportunity to profit by the instruction afforded. 


CONCLUSION. 

Your Committee cannot recapitulate the evils which have been 
the result of the intercourse between civilized and barbarous nations 
more truly, than in the summary contained in the interrogation and 
responses of the secretaries of the three Missionary societies most 
conversant with the subject, and to which we have already re¬ 
ferred. 

4329. To Mr. Coates.'^ Is it your opinion that Europeans coming 
into contact with native inhabitants of our settlements tends (with the 
exception of cases in which missions are established) to deteriorate the 
mor^ of the natives; to introduce European vices; to spread among 
them new and dangerous diseases; to accustom them to the use of 
ardent spirits; to the use of European arms and instruments of de¬ 
struction ; to the seduction of native females; to the decrease of the 
native population; and to prevent the spread of civilization, education, 
commerce and Chiistianity: and that the effect of European inter¬ 
course has been, upon the whole, a calamity to the heathen and savage 
nations. In the first place, is it your opinion that European contact 
with native inhabitants, always excepting the cases in which missions 
have been established, tends to deteriorate the morals of the natives ?— 
Yes. 

4330. To Mr. Beecham.^ Do you concur in that opinion ?—Yes. 

4331. To Mr. JSHis.] Do you concur in that opinion?—Certainly. 


■ Lord Glenelg’s Despatch to Sir B. D’Urban, 26 December, 1834, 
p. 64. The Rev. S. Kay states, that not a trader was travelling in 
Caffraria at the time the missionaries commenced their labours; when 
the war broke out 200 traders were in that country. 
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4332. Does it tend to introduce European vices?—Mr. Coates.'\ Yes. 
—Mr. Beecham.'] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.'] Yes. 

4333. Does it tend to spread among them new and dangerous dis¬ 
eases?—Mr. Coates.] Yes.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] Yes. 

4334. Does it tend to accustom them to the use of ardent spirits ?— 
Mr. Coates.] Yes.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. EUis.] —Yes. 

4335. And to the use of European arms and instruments of destruc¬ 
tion?—Mr. Coates.] Yes; but might I add a word which would go 
rather to express a doubt whether the ultimate result of that be injuri¬ 
ous to the savage nations ? but that it has the tendency suggested in the 
question, I have no doubt.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. JBZZis.] Yes. 

4336. To the seduction of native females ?—Mr. Coates.] Yes.— Mr. 
Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] Yes. 

4337. To the decrease of population?—Mr. Coates.] Yes.—Mr. 
Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] Yes. 

4338. Does it tend to impede that civilization which, if Europeans 
properly conducted themselves, might be introduced?—Mr. Coates.] 
Certainly.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] I have no doubt that it 
does. 

4339. The same as to education?—Mr. Coates.] Certainly.—Mr. 
Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] Certainly. 

4340. The same as to commerce?—Mr. Coates.] Certainly.—Mr. 
Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. EUis.] Yes. 

4341. Is it your opinion that it tends to prevent the spread of the 
Christian Gospel?—Mr. Coates.] Most assuredly.—Mr. Beecham.] 
Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] Yes. 

4342. Is it generally your opinion that the elFect of European inter¬ 
course, saving where missions have been established, has been, upon 
the whole, hitherto a calamity upon the native and savage nations 
whom we have visited?—Mr. Coaxes.] That I have no doubt about.— 
Mr. Beecham.] Yes, generally.—Mr. Ellis.] Generally, I should think 
it has. 

4343. As far as you know, in instances of contention between Euro¬ 
peans and natives, has it generally happened that the Europeans were 
in fault?—Mr. Coates.] Universally, so far as I have information upon 
the subject.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.] I have not met with 
an instance in which, when investigated, it has not been found that the 
aggression was upon the part of the Europeans. 

These allegations have, we conceive, been clearly proved in the 
evidence of which we have given an abstract; and we have also seen 
the effects of conciliatory conduct, and of Christian instruction. 
One of the two systems we must have to preserve our own security, 
and the peace of our colonial borders ; either an overwhelming mili¬ 
tary force with all its attendant expenses, or a line of temperate con¬ 
duct and of justice towards our neighbours. 

“ The main point which I would have in view,” said a witness 
before your Committee, “ would be trade, commerce, peace and 
civilization. The other alternative is extermination; for you can 
stop nowhere; you must go on; you may have a short respite when 
you have driven panic into the people, but you must come back to 
the same thing until you have shot the last man.” From all the 
bulky evidence before us, we can come to no other conclusion ; and 
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considering the power, and the mighty resources of the British na¬ 
tion, we must believe tliat the choice rests with ourselves. 

Great Britain has, in former times, countenanced evils of great 
magnitude,—slavery and the slave-trade; but for these she has 
made some atonement; for the latter, by abandoning the traffic ; 
for the former, by the sacrifice of 20 millions of money. But for 
these offences there was this apology; they were evils of an ancient 
date, a kind of prescription might be pleadedfor them, and great 
interests were entwined with them. 

An evil remains very similar in character, and not altogetlier un¬ 
fit to be compared with them in the amount of misery it produces. 
The oppression of the natives of barbarous countries is a practice 
which pleads no claim to indulgence; it is an evil of comparatively 
recent origin, imperceptible and unhallowed in its growth ; it never 
has had even the colour of sanction from the legislature of this 
country; no vested rights are associated with it, and we have not 
the poor excuse that it contributes to any interest of the state.. On 
the contrary, in point of economy, of security, of commerce, of re¬ 
putation, it is a short-sighted and disastrous policy. As far as it 
has prevailed, it has been a burthen on the empire. It has thrown 
impediments in the way of successful colonization; it has engen¬ 
dered wars, in which great expenses were necessarily incurred, and 
no reputation could be won ; and it has banished ffom our confines, 
or exterminated, the natives, who might have been profitable work¬ 
men, good customers, and good neighbours. These unhappy results 
have not flowed from any determination on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of this country to deal hardly with those who are in a less ad¬ 
vanced state of society; but they seem to have arisen from igno¬ 
rance, from the difficulty which distance interposes in checking the 
cupidity and punishing the crimes of that adventurous class of Eu¬ 
ropeans who lead the way in penetrating the territory uncivilized 
man, and from the system of dealing with the rights of the natives. 
Many reasons unite for apprehending that the evils which we have 
described will increase if the duty of coming to a solemn determina¬ 
tion as to the policy we shall adopt towards ruder nations be now 
neglected ; the chief of these reasons is, the national necessity of 
finding some outlet for the superabundant population of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. It is to be feared that, in the pursuit of this be¬ 
nevolent and laudable object, the rights of those who have not the 
means of advocating their interests or exciting sympathy for their 
sufferings, may be disregarded. 

This, then, appears to be the moment for the nation to declare, 
that with all its desire to give encouragement to emigration, and to 
find a soil to which our surplus population may retreat, it will tole¬ 
rate no scheme which implies violence or fraud in taking possession 
of such a territory; that it will no longer subject itself to the guilt 
of conniving at oppression, and that it will take upon itself the task 
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of defending those who are too weak and too ignorant to defend 
themselves. 

Your Committee have hitherto relied chiefly on arguments, show¬ 
ing that no national interest, even in its narrowest sense, is sub¬ 
served by encroachments on the territory or disregard of the rights 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of barbarous countries; but they feel 
it their duty to add, that there is a class of motives of a higher order 
which conduce to the same conclusion. 

The British empire has been signally blessed by Providence, and 
her eminence, her strength, her wealth, her prosperity, her intel¬ 
lectual, her moral and her religious advantages, are so many reasons 
for peculiar obedience to the laws of Him who guides the destinies 
of nations. These were given for some higher purpose than com¬ 
mercial prosperity and military renown. “ It is not to be doubted 
that this country has been invested with wealth and power, with 
arts and knowledge, with the sway of distant lands, and the mastery 
of the restless waters, for some great and important purpose in the 
government of the world. Can we suppose otherwise than that it 
is our office to carry civilization and humanity, peace and good 
government, and, above all, the knowledge of the true God, to the 
uttermost ends of the earth ?” He who has made Great Britain 
what she is, will inquire at our hands how we have employed the 
influence He has lent to us in our dealings with the untutored and 
defenceless savage; whether it has been engaged in seizing their 
lands, warring upon their people, and transplanting unknown dis¬ 
ease, and deeper degradation, through the remote regions of the 
earth; or whether we have, as far as we have been able, informed 
their ignorance, and invited and afforded them the opportunity of 
becoming partakers of that civilization, that innocent commerce, 
that knowledge and that faith with which it has pleased a gracious 
Providence to bless our own country. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Having thus adverted to some of the more remarkable of those 
incidents by which the intercourse between the British Colonies and 
the Aborigines in their vicinity has been characterized, it remains to 
consider how the recurrence of similar calamities can be most ef¬ 
fectually averted. 

It is obviously difficult to combine in one code rules to govern 
our intercourse with nations standing in different relationships to¬ 
wards us. Some are independent communities ; others are, by the 
nature of treaties, or the force of circumstances, under the protection 
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of Great Britain^ and yet retain their own laws and usages; some 
are our subjects, and have no laws but such as we impose. 

To this vari^y in their circumstances must be added a variety as 
great in their moral and physical condition. They are found in all 
the grades of advancement, from utter barbarism to semi-civiliza¬ 
tion. 

To propose regulations which shall apply to our own subjects and 
to independent tribes, to those emerging from barbarism, and to 
those in the rudest state of nature, is a task from which your Com¬ 
mittee would shrink, were it not that all the witnesses, differing as 
they do upon almost every other topic, unite in ascribing much of 
the evil which has arisen to the uncertainty and vacillation of our 
policy. Your Committee cannot too forcibly recommend that no 
exertion should be spared, and no time lost, in distinctly settling 
and declaring the principles which shall henceforth guide and govern 
our intercourse with those vast multitudes of uncivilized men, who 
may suffer in the greatest degree, or in the greatest degree be bene¬ 
fited, by that intercourse. 

The regulations which we would suggest for that purpose are 
either general or special; that is, they either extend to all parts of 
the globe in which we are brought into contact with uncivilized 
tribes, or they apply only to the particular case of some one settle¬ 
ment In the first place, therefore, we will advert to those general 
regulations which we have to suggest, and which may be reduced 
under nine separate heads. 

I. —Protection of Natives to devolve on the Executive. 

II. —-Contracts for Service to be limited. 

III. —Sale of ardent Spirits to be prevented. 

IV. —Regulations as to Lands within British Dominions. 

V. —New Territories not to be acquired without Sanction of 
Home Government. 

VI. —Religious Instruction and Education to be provided. 

VII. —Punishment of Crimes. 

VIII. —^Treaties with Natives inexpedient. 

IX. —Missionaries to be encourag^. 

Each of these is treated of at some length by the 
Committee. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

On the subject of the relations between the British colonies ia 
North America and the Aborigines on that continent, your Com¬ 
mittee abstain from offering any specific suggestions, because they 
understand that Her Majesty's Government have for some time past 
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been engaged in correspondence respecting it with the Lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada, and that the case, although as yet im¬ 
mature for decision, will probably engage the attention of Parliament 
whenever the estimates for the expenses of what is called the Indian 
department shall be brought under the consideration of the House 
of Commons. Your Committee are unwilling to embarrass the Go¬ 
vernment by suggestions, which, being offered during the pendency 
of the discussions on the subject, might proceed upon imperfect 
grounds and point to erroneous conclusions. 
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The extensive and increasing intercourse between our 
own countrymen and the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands and New Holland involves a high degree of respon¬ 
sibility ; and it is greatly to be desired that this inter¬ 
course, instead of injuring those with whom our country¬ 
men come in contact, should be made a means of promot¬ 
ing their moral and religious welfare. With this view, it 
is important that the evils and vices which at present 
interfere with, and in some instances wdiolly prevent so 
desirable a result, should be more generally known, in 
order that they may be effectually repressed, and this foul 
stigma upon the Christian as well as the British name be 
effaced. Under this conviction it has been apprehended 
that some benefit might result from the circulation of the 
information contained in the following pages, compiled 
from the journal and letters of Daniel Wheeler, of Shoo- 
sharry, near Petersburg. 

Daniel Wheeler, who is an approved minister of the 
Society of Friends, having believed himself called in the 
love of the Gospel to pay a religious visit to the inhabi¬ 
tants of some of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, of New 
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South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land, and being fur¬ 
nished with the needful certificates from the Society of 
Friends, sailed from the Motherbank, off the Isle of Wight, 
in the “ Henry Freeling,” of 106 tons, (a vessel purchased 
purposely for the occasion,) the loth of 3rd mo. 1834, 
reached Rio de Janeiro the 13th of 5th mo., and after a 
stormy passage of nearly four months from thence, arrived 
in safety at Hobart Town. He writes from 

Sydney, (New South Wales) 1834,12th mo. 2;?rd.—“ After 
dinner, we landed on an uninhabited part of the coast, on 
the north side of the harbour, to obtain sufficient exercise ; 
and accidentally met with an aboriginal family, consisting 
of two females, (one of them far advanced in year’s,) and 
three children, the ©ffspi’ing of the younger woman. There 
were two men not far off, who belonged to them, but 
they kept aloof. These w'omen appeared to be in a poor 
state of health, and exceedingly shrunk : they could talk 
a little English, and on our making them some trifling 
presents, and saying that some of us would see them 
again if they should be there to-morrow, one of them 
said, ‘ You welcome, come.’ It was affecting to behold 
the degraded condition of these natives of the soil. The 
state of these poor creatures has been rendered abundantly 
more miserable and unhappy, since the English have 
taken possession of their country, from the introduction of 
vices to which they were before strangers ; particularly the 
use of spirituous liquors.” 

12th mo. 24th.—“ We sent some biscuit to the native 
family on the north side of the bay, by the mate and my 
son Charles, who saw two other families of these people 
in the course of their excursion. Their debased condition 
IS greater than can well be conceived, and such as to ren¬ 
der every attempt to assist them fruitless ; if money is 
handed to them, it is immediately exchanged for rum ; 
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or if clothes, they are forthwith sold or exchanged for 
whatever will procure strong drink ; such is the curse 
entailed upon them since their acquaintance with the Bri¬ 
tish, who are doubtless chargeable not only on this score, 
but for much of the demoralization and degradation of 
these harmless people. Fire-arms these poor creatures 
seem to care little about.” 

1835. 1st mo. 21st.—I have found the advantage 
of placing our sailors of the ‘ Henry Freeling,’ upon 
rather a different, and more respectable footing than those 
of other ships, and the result has been, so far, that we have 
had comparatively no trouble with them. ‘ It is so com¬ 
mon a thing for the shipping to lose their men here, that 
a few days ago the question was put to me by General 
Bourke, the Governor, ^ Have you lost any of your men?* 
and it is satisfactory to know that some of the strangers 
who have attended our [religious] meetings on board, have, 
in more than one instance, expressed, as if of rare occur¬ 
rence, that our sailors look more like healthy, fresh-faced 
farmers, than men come off a long voyage ; the generality 
of those we see daily have a thin and worn down appear¬ 
ance, particularly when they belong to ships that supply 
them daily with ardent spirits ; while our sailors have each 
a quart of beer per day, of weak quality, being brewed, 
as is customary here, with only sugar and hops, both of 
which are very cheap.” 

On finally quitting the shore on the 12th of 2nd month 
for Tahiti, D. W. writes thus: 

“ The day we first landed in New South Wales we 
were saluted by a most appalling volley of dreadful oaths 
and imprecations, from some of the poor intoxicated crea¬ 
tures, in the garb of sailors, that were standing about the 
stairs; but now', on quitting its shores, I am thankful in be¬ 
lieving that we have the prayers and good wishes of many, 
however weak and feeble those are who offer them.” 
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The following extract from the Journal of James Back¬ 
house, a minister of the Society of Friends, and a pas¬ 
senger on board the “ Henry Freeling,” between Sydney 
and Norfolk Island, exhibits the advantage of the preva¬ 
lence of temperance amongst the seamen of that vessel. 

“ It is pleasing to see the seamen of the ‘ Henry Free¬ 
ling’ instructing one another in nautical observations and 
calculations: the carpenter is a good navigator, and since 
he became a steady man he has taken pleasure in instruct¬ 
ing the other sailors, who appear to be improving in 
knowledge and conduct. They strongly exemplify the 
benefit of Temperance principles on board ship. They 
are allowed beer when it is to be had, and as much tea, 
coffee, or cocoa as they like. There is no swearing to be 
heard, and the men have the appearance of comfort, and 
spend their leisure in improving reading, kc.” 

Tahiti, (South Seas,) 1835. 6mo. ‘iOth.—“The American 
ship. Emerald,” D. W. observes, “ being about to sail for 
Manilla and the Philippine Islands, and Captain Eagleston 
having kindly offered, on application being made, to forward 
our views in circulating the Scriptures in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, he being on a trading voyage, and of extensive ac¬ 
quaintance, eighteen Bibles, eighteen Testaments, eighteen 
J. J. Gurney’s Letter on Christianity, with five copies of a 
‘ Practical View, &c.’ by the late William Wilberforce, were 
got ready this morning and delivered to that ship. We have 
met with great civility and willingness to lend a helping 
hand in many of the American captains: at the same time 
we are frequently sensible of a mixture which cannot be 
reconciled. The foregoing remark has no allusion to the 
inconsistent conduct of the crews of many of the American 
vessels, which we have fallen in with here, that are called 
‘ Temperance Ships.’ I could not but view these with 
satisfaction, and with a degree of thankfulness, as likely to 



contribute by their example to the welfare of the islanders. 
But, alas ! I now find, with horror and surprise, that the 
word temperance applies only to the ships, and not to 
their crews, none probably of whom are members of a 
temperance society, but are merely bound by articles that 
the voyage shall be performed without any spirits being on 
board, except as medicine, if needed, and that their sobri¬ 
ety only exists because they cannot get the liquor; when 
on shore, and unbound by these articles, they are lament¬ 
ably, in many instances, notorious for drinking to excess j 
and their immoral conduct, at this place, makes me shud¬ 
der for the awful and w'oeful consequences, both as regards 
themselves, and the daughters of Tahiti. Although great 
exertion is made and promoted by the missionaries here 
to stop this overwhelming torrent of iniquity, yet all their 
measures are abortive, and can never be effective, unless 
co-operated with on the part of the masters of the ship¬ 
ping. Notwithstanding the disuse of spirituous liquors is 
rigidly enforced at Tahiti, and no person allowed to have it 
in their houses, or if the breath of any of the natives smell 
of it, a severe fine is imposed ; yet this bane of the hu¬ 
man race is still to be purchased on shore, and the sup¬ 
ply is kept up by the American ships, clandestinely landed 
at times, amongst the supposed empty casks which are 
sent on shore for water, (an instance of this kind took 
place a few days ago,) and by other methods. A consider¬ 
able quantity was brought in last week by an American 
schooner from Valparaiso, and safely landed ; but has since 
been discovered, the casks destroyed, and their contents 
totally lost. By what is said, I do not mean to infer that 
this shocking and gross immorality is confined solely to 
the crews of the American vessels, because those of the 
English are equally implicated ; but with this difference, 
they do not assume the character of being ‘ Temperance 
Ships.’ 
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“ How dreadful and appalling the consideration, that the 
intercourse of distant nations should have entailed upon 
these poor untutored islanders, a curse unprecedented and 
unheard of in the history of former times : that one fourth 
of the whole • population is miserably affected with a 
disease brought amongst them, and kept up by the licen¬ 
tious crews of their shipping. Will not, shall not the Lord 
visit for these things?” 

7th mo. 13th. “ Employed on board most of the day. 

Omitted mentioning that last week a canoe from Tieraboo, 
and another from Tautira, reached the ship. In both 
these canoes were persons with whom we had social and 
religious intercourse at the places where they reside. 
Their coming afforded an opportunity to send clothing 
and slates for some of the most diligent children at the 
district-schools in those parts ; and nails suitable for ge¬ 
neral purposes, to the different congregations. As the 
dear people composing them had abundantly more than 
ministered to my wants when amongst them, it is a relief 
to be enabled to return their kindness. 

“ There are so many aggravated circumstances which 
contribute to lessen the desire of the people for religion, 
that the present prospect of things here is truly discou¬ 
raging; added to which, the landing of spirituous liquors 
is permitted or winked at, from the English traders to the 
colonies of New South Wales, and ships in the whaling 
employ, with those from America, which are much more 
numerous than those of the British. Hopeless, indeed, 
appears every attempt to Christianize the natives of those 
islands, who are labouring under and exposed to these 
disadvantages, which must ever obstruct the free course of 
the gospel.” 

Island of Eimeo, (South Seas,) 9th mo. 27th.—D. W., 
it appears, attended a large meeting in the native place 
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of worship in the morning’, and addressed the congre¬ 
gation at considerable length; he felt his mind not 
clear without going in the afternoon, alluding to which, 
he writes:—“ When Alexander Simpson one of the mis¬ 
sionaries, came down from the pulpit, I went and stood 
by him, and shortly after he had prepared my way, by 
telling the people to be still, I said, ‘ Verily there is a 
reward for the righteous: verily He is a God that 
judgeth in the earth.—Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.—^The work of 
righteousness, shall be peace, and the effect of righ¬ 
teousness, quietness, and assurance for ever.’ I was not 
aware that my voice would be any more heard among 
you, but my Lord and master hath put it into my he?lrt to 
stand before you once again. As what I speak must be 
in faithfulness before my God, so 1 must be honest and 
deal plainly with you. I am come to warn you to flee 
from the wrath to come ; and to show you a snare which the 
grand enemy, both to God and to man, that old serpent 
the devil has prepared for you ; he has tried it before, and 
found it to answer. It is that of throwing strong drink, or 
spirituous liquors in your way. You have it in your power 
to resist the temptation, for no temptation will be per¬ 
mitted to assail us, but that a way is made for our es¬ 
cape. Then ‘ draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you ; resist the devil and he will flee from you.’ The 
scene of riot and confusion has already begun upon 
the sister island, Tahiti, and its poison will soon reach 
to this island : therefore if you do not resist it, your de¬ 
struction will be of yourselves. If those in autho¬ 
rity do not know it, they ought to know it; and if the 
authorities do know it, and with those under them in 
power, are conniving at it, or winking at it, or deriving 
emolument from it, most assuredly the Lord will punish 
these: He will visit for these things. ‘ Shall I not visit 
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for these things, shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this V was the language of the Lord through his 
faithful prophet, to a rebellious people formerly. Yea, He 
will sweep them from the face of the earth as with a besom 
of destruction. Nothing is so calculated to destroy the 
happiness of the people as this curse of the human race, 
and to aggravate that awful disease, which is now rapidly 
depopulating these islands. If you do not set shoulder to 
shoulder in resisting this evil, what will you do when the 
wrath of the Lord is appearing ? ‘ He will laugh at your 

calamity and mock when your fear cometh and the de¬ 
nunciation of the prophet against a people that had re¬ 
volted from, and forsaken the Lord their God, will be ap¬ 
plicable to you ; ‘ Hast thou not procured this- unto thy¬ 
self, in that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God when 
he led thee by the way ? And now what hast thou to do 
in the way of Egypt,’ in following the fashions and follies 
and vanities of this world, and in drinking the dark and 
polluted ‘ waters of Sihor, &c.—Thine own wickedness 
shall correct thee—thy backslidings shall reprove thee: 
know, therefore, and see that it is an evil thing and bitter, 
that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that my 
fear is not in thee, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ Come, then, 
my beloved people, in the fear and in the dread, and in 
the love of the Lord Jehovah I warn you, your only refuge 
is in Jesus : then turn inward, to his Holy Spirit in your 
hearts ; submit ycurselves to Him as little children, and He 
will leaven all in you into his own pure and heavenly nature, 
and prepare you for a kingdom ‘ consisting not in meats and 
drinks, but in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost:’ a kingdom into which it is declared nothing that 
is unclean or impure ; nothing that worketh an abomina¬ 
tion or that maketh a lie must ever enter: There the 
wicked cease from troubling ; there the weary are at rest; 
there the morning stars sing together; there the sons of 
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God shout an endless anthem ; there all is love, and joy 
and peace, and that for evermore. Several of the people 
went out when strong drink was mentioned ; but the 
Queen and her party, with all the principal authorities and 
judges from Tahiti, as well as those of this island, were 
present, and remained to the last. Alexander Simpson 
told the people that they must not consider me their enemy, 
for it was in pure love that I had spoken to them; and 
after he had put up a prayer on the occasion, he dis¬ 
missed the assembly. Only one man and one woman 
ventured to shake hands with me. I told A. S. that I 
had placed him in an awkward situation, but the truth 
must be spoken : it was not a time to withhold it. He ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction at what had been done, and said it 
w^as much better for it to come from a stranger. I cer¬ 
tainly did not know that so many of the authorities were 
present from Tahiti, but I knew that Pomare V. was in the 
neighbourhood, and though in the meeting, I did not see 
her, nor know she was there. I was afterwards informed 
that Pavoy, one of the principal chiefs was desirous to 
have spoken to me in the meeting by way of reply, but 
was deterred through fear of givii^ offence. When the 
meeting broke up, he attempted to get to me, but could 
not succeed for the crowd of people. He told Alexander 
Simpson, my informant, that he wished to have said, in re¬ 
ply to my testimony borne in the meeting on behalf of 
the natives of these islands and himself after what I had 
declared to them relative to strong drink, ‘ he hoped I 
would go to Britannia, and beg the people to have mercy 
on them; and then go to America, and beg those people 
also to have mercy on them; because it was these coun¬ 
tries that sent this poison amongst them' A fact not less 
true than lamentable.” 

Huahine, 11th mo. 27th.—Engaged on board the 
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‘ Henry Freeling" until four P. M., many of the na¬ 
tives constantly with us, with several young women, and 
younger children of both sexes. They seem to enjoy 
themselves, and I like to see them so comfortable and un¬ 
suspecting, considering themselves quite safe on board. 
But I cannot help viewing their confidence with suspicion 
and fear, lest the treatment they meet with in our vessel 
should induce them to venture on board of ethers at a 
future day, in the same unconscious and protected man¬ 
ner. In the afternoon took exercise on shore, and as¬ 
cended a considerable height upon one of the mountains: 
Charles Barff, (one of the missionaries) having joined us, 
we accompanied him home to tea. In the course of the 
time we were together at his house, the circumstance of 
the females coming so freely on board the ‘ Henry Freeling’ 
was mentioned, and the fears that I entertained on their ac¬ 
count; but he said, ‘yours is called the ‘ Praying Ship,’ 
which is the reason of their venturing on board as they 
do.’ However pleasant and satisfactory it is to know the 
reason why our decks are so crowded with this descrip¬ 
tion of female visitors; yet we find to our great regret, 
that the practice of others in going off to the shipping is 
carried on to greater extent than their missionary is aware 
of; although things in many respects are much better re¬ 
gulated at ‘ Huahine’ than in other places which we 
have visited. But what can be expected, while these 
poor islandej*s are exposed to the temptations and diseases 
brought among them by the notorious crews of the ship¬ 
ping, whose vicious practices cannot fail to subvert and 
banish every virtuous feeling, whose example only teaches 
them to sin, as with a cart-rope, and who are like a 
swarm of destructive locusts, that eat up every green thing 
wherever the}? come.” 

Bola-bolA, (Society Isles,) 11th mo. 6th.—“ It was ascer- . 
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tained, after anchoring in the haven of Teavanui, that there 
is a pilot for the accommodation of such ships as may in¬ 
cline to enter; but as it seldom happens that this place is 
visited at the present day, owing to the principal chief and 
many of the people having relapsed into their former idola¬ 
trous practices, this man was engaged in fishing on the other 
side of the island when we arrived. The intoxicated state 
of the people has latterly deterred ships from calling here, 
not only from a fear of receiving damage, but on account 
of the few supplies to be obtained. Such vessels as do 
come are mostly American, and generally hove off and on 
at a distance, to dispose of rum, in exchange for what the 
islanders can furnish. There is, however, at present but 
little to be had, as the thoughtless part of the community 
(and these unhappily are in power) have converted even 
their bread-fruit into ardent spirit by distillation, and 
many families are now in an unclothed and famishing 
condition. Charles Barff has no doubt but they will be 
kindly disposed towards us, and I do not feel the least hesi¬ 
tation in going amongst them. 

“We found here John Platt, one of the missionary family 
at Raiatea, who has brought over a small cargo of plan¬ 
tains, as food for the people. In the schooner with this 
young man, our kind friend and interpreter, Charles Barff, 
looks forward to return to his family at Huahine, after 
doing all be can for us : he is now on shore inviting the 
scattered people to the meeting to-morrow. There is 
a little remnant of serious natives yet remaining, who 
have hitherto stood firmly against the practices of those 
in authority, and several of them are nearly allied to 
the notorious chief or king, whose name is Mai, (to which 
the letter O is often prefixed.) This little band there will 
be no difficulty in convening. We could not have arrived 
here at a more favourable moment, as the stock of spirits 
is exhausted, and the growing crops are not yet ready for 
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the process of distillation. May the Lord work amongst 
them, to the exaltation of his own great and adorable 
name: may now be the accepted time: may now be the 
day of salvation to these poor people, saith all that is 
within me. In the afternoon landed with C. Barff for 
exercise. Saw the relics of several Marais, where human 
sacrifices were formerly oftered. Continued our walk 
until a bay opened on the other side of the island. Passed 
by one of the dancing-houses, which has been established 
since the introduction of strong drink amongst them. A 
message was despatched in the course of the day to the 
head of the rebellious party, who has been their leader 
into every mischief and distress that has overtaken them 
of late, to invite him and his company to attend the meet¬ 
ing to-morrow. These people have now taken up a posi¬ 
tion in a distant valley, for the purpose of carrying on 
their abominable practices more free from restraint: the 
invitation w'as stated to be at the request of two stran¬ 
gers just arrived from the island of Raiatea. They re¬ 
turned for answer, that they could not come to-morrow, 
but would certainly attend the following day. By this 
it was understood that they are in such a reduced, im¬ 
poverished, and suffering state, from their ^vil habits and 
ruinous practices, as to be for the most part without 
clothing, and their resources exhausted by purchasing rum 
and other strong drink.” 

Oahu, (Sandwich Isles,) 1836, 1st mo. 13th.—“ This 
forenoon, Kuakini, the governor of the island of Hawaii, 
came on board; he was proceeding homeward in his 
own schooner, but having to convey the Princess Harri- 
etta Nahienaena, the king’s sister, to the island of Maui, 
was detained until her arrival on board his vessel, which 
was standing off and on while he paid us a visit during 
the interval, to invite us to the shores of Hawaii. We had 
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a good opportunity to show him what must inevitably be 
the dreadful result if measures are not speedily taken to 
check the desolating scourge of rum, with which the 
American ships are deluging these much-to-be-pitied is¬ 
landers. He is an intelligent person, and speaks very 
fair English, considering it has been acquired in no other 
school than frequent intercourse with foreigners, who 
compose the crews of the British and American whaling- 
vessels. He said that the use of rum was prohibited at 
Hawaii among the natives, and that it was only in the 
hands of foreigners. We told him that the foreigners 
would be the certain ruin of these islands, if the govern¬ 
ment did not lay such a tax upon all spirit-dealers as 
would place this curse of the human race beyond the 
reach of the natives to purchase, and render it not worth 
any person’s while to continue the sale of it. They have 
tried, he said, to abolish it here, (Oahu,) but could not do 
it ; adding, ‘ the King is fond of itintimating that the 
Princess not being ready this morning was owing to the 
King’s being intoxicated last night. He said, * the mer¬ 
chants here (who are all Americans) take good care to 
supply the King with money, and every other thing that 
he wants: by this plan they have him so completely in 
their hands, as to succeed in persuading him that it is to 
the interest of the islands to allow the free use of spirits.’ 

Friendly Isles. —“ We have had a good opportunity of 
seeing these islanders at several places on the Island of 
Vavau, again at its neighbouring isle, Otane ; and not 
only the inhabitants of Lifuka, but the multitude collected 
there from the adjacent isles of Haano, Foa, Kao, Toofoa, 
Anaraooka, &c., and lastly at Tongataboo. We consider 
them the noblest race of human beings in the Pacific, of 
the finest and most perfect form, grave and manly in de¬ 
portment, at the same time mild and gentle as little chil- 
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dren. The account of our treatment at the fortress of 
heathen Tonga niay seem to contradict the above favour¬ 
able statement of these people, but it is at once accounted 
for, from the much greater intercourse with the shipping of 
different nations, to which these much-to-be-pitied poor 
creatures are exposed. Unhappily for them, their neigh¬ 
bourhood affords the only safe shelter for shipping; al¬ 
though the anchorage off Nukualofa, the missionary part 
of the island, is open to some winds, which now and then 
prevail; yet it is very seldom that an accident has hap¬ 
pened, and I believe in no one instance where proper 
care has been exercised, and the ground-tackling of a 
vessel (what it ought to be) sufficient to hold her as long 
as she will hold together. But off this part of the island 
no sensual indulgences can be obtained, as the people 
are under proper restraint, and religious control; even 
allowing that they are not better in reality than their 
heathen neighbours, still this very circumstance alone is a 
great point gained. On this account the generality of 
ships anchor off the heathen settlements. Here they can 
dispose of their rum, muskets, and gunpowder, and here 
the mercenary chiefs make a trade of supplpug them 
with any number of wretched females, for the sake of 
foreign articles of the before-mentioned and other kinds. 
One of these very chiefs, however inhuman and barbarous 
he may be, made a very affecting complaint to us, when 
with him, of his own accord, that his people were dying 
and wasting away about him from disease brought amongst 
them by the shipping. What a horrible fact! What a 
dreadful stain upon a people who call themselves Chris¬ 
tians ! The above, while it in a measure accounts for the 
different states of the people upon the same island, shows 
the salutary effect, however small, of the advance towards 
civilization.” 
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Bay of Islands, (New Zealand,) 11th mo. 1836.— 
** Here the aborigines have suffered severely from the free 
introduction of both ardent spirits and fire-arms. Of the 
latter they possess great numbers, indeed the musket has 
now nearly superseded the less deadly native weapons ; 
cannon too are found on some of the native fortifications. 
In the northern parts of New Zealand the population has 
fearfully decreased, owing in part to war, but principally 
to disease; which is in innumerable instances, no doubt, 
the consequence of unrestrained licentiousness and the 
use of spirits. The profligacy of the ships’ companies 
who resort to the bays of New Zealand is almost beyond 
credit. Masters, officers, and seamen here, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, indulge in the most shameless immoralities. 
Disease has penetrated far into the interior of the country, 
and by its ravages diminishes the already small number of 
inhabitants; and depraved habits, which are almost uni¬ 
versal, tend the same way, by checking the natural in¬ 
crease of population. Multitudes of the most abandoned 
characters, who have either, deserted from the ships, or 
have found their way over from the adjacent colonies, are 
scattered along the coast, and by their influence, of course 
assist in debasing the natives by whom they are sur¬ 
rounded. The ships have in some instances, we are told, 
taken part in the wars of the New Zealanders, whose 
mutual animosities are rendered more fatal than formerly 
by the added means of destruction which intercourse with 
Christians has conferred upon them. The childish, or 
rather, in many cases, base assumption, that the increased 
possession of the means of mutual injury, where the 
will exists, tends to diminish the results, scarcely needs 
a notice, though unfortunately such a doctrine is too 
often advocated.” 

RoiiOTOGNA, 8th mo. 9lh.—We left the rocky shore of 

c 
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Rorotogna, about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 9th 
of 8th mo. made sail to the westward with a fresh trade- 
wind, and by midnight were more than fifty miles from 
this beautiful and flourishing spot of earth, which may be 
compared to an ant-hill, being somewhere about thirty- 
three miles in circumference, having seven thousand in¬ 
habitants, out of whom three thousand are called children, 
and at present the population is rapidly increasing. To 
account for the unparalleled prosperity of this island, it 
need only be said, ^ there is no harbour for shipping 
here,’ those circulating mediums of vice, disease, and 
wretchedness, the curse of the human race upon these 
■fertile isles, wherever they go.” After visiting various 
islands in the South Seas, D. W. returned to Sydney. 

Sydney, 1837. 3rd mo. 18th.—« The most grievous thing 
we witnessed is the miserable condition of the aborigines 
of the country, who are frequently seen rolling about the 
streets in groups^ altogether intoxicated, while their ema¬ 
ciated frames declare that they are fast wasting from the 
surface of the earth: they too are following the dreadful 
example set before them of cursing and sw'earing in the 
English tongue, which they have learnt from their extir- 
minating visitors.” 

No circumstance attending Daniel Wheeler’s interesting 
visit to the South Sea Islands appears to have more pain¬ 
fully affected his feelings, than the observation forced 
upon him from place to place, of the demoralizing and 
devastating effects of the intercourse of the natives with 
the crews of vessels visiting their shores. In some letters, 
not forming a part of his Journal, he thus alludes to the 
subject: 

W’e find that the voyages of the whaling-vessels are 
much longer than formerly, their success being more pre- 
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carious and uncertain, owing to the increased number of 
ships engaged in that employ, which constantly disturb a 
great breadth of ocean, by looking over several hundred 
square miles of its surface every day; so that the fish are 
becoming scarcer, and more shy than formerly. We 
should rejoice to hear of any cause that would reduce the 
number of shipping which visit these islands for supplies, 
and to refit; as they only tend to diminish their popula¬ 
tion, by bringing spirituous liquors amongst the people, 
and by keeping alive a disease, the ravages of which are 
destroying whole families, both old and young, to an ex¬ 
tent little contemplated in England, and truly painful and 
distressing to be an eye-witness to, and which is greatly 
aggravated by the use of ardent spirits. Surely something- 
will be done to stop this desolating scourge of the human 
race. It is the suffering case of an afflicted, injured peo¬ 
ple, and calls for the attention, and that speedily, of the 
legislature of every country, but particularly of England 
and America, which are the nations principally implicated 
in this dreadful traffic. Scarcely a ship arrives but what 
has for sale rum, muskets, and gunpowder, for all of which 
the natives are extremely eager: and many of these are 
denominated ‘Temperance ships,’ and yet are engaged 
in producing madness amongst the natives, by furnishing 
the means of intoxication, and then supplying them with 
weapons of destruction to complete their misery. We 
have seen much of this since our lot has been cast among 
them: and though the use of spirits is forbidden in some 
islands, and they are destroyed when found, yet there are 
too many who carry on the trade in an underhand man¬ 
ner,* and of late there has been more and more of its 
effects to be seen. Those who have it in their power 
effectually to stop it are in their hearts desirous that it 
should be allowed, who not only like it themselves, but are 
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fully aware how profitable the sale is to those that deal 
in it. 

If my friends at home could witness for themselves the 
state of many of the islands in these seas, which we have 
visited, lamentation, and mourning, and woe, must inevit¬ 
ably be their portion. It is a fact, incontrovertible, that 
those called ^ Temperance ships’ have landed larger quan¬ 
tities of spirits on some islands than any other class of 
ships. On nearly every island the population decreases, 
and the dreadful ravage made by disease is much aggra¬ 
vated by the use of spirits.” 

After giving an affecting description of the consequence 
of disease, and that he had, in as many cases as his stock 
of medicine would allow, successfully checked and eradi¬ 
cated it, D. W. adds: 

“ The island of Bolabola is one that has suffered most 
of any by the introduction of spirits, as it has caused the 
people to distil their bread-fruit, and every kind of food 
capable of producing spirit. I can never forget the abject, 
wretched state of these people, with scarcely rags to cover 
them, in want of every thing, and nothing to purchase 
with ; every thing consumed in buying or converting into 
spirits, and the famished appearance of the more than 
half-naked children, who abound, will long retain a place 
in my memory, in that love which must ever intercede on 
behalf, and plead the cause of suffering humanity. The 
little things used to come on board to us; and when on 
shore, we were surrounded in a few minutes by delighted 
groups of them. My heart often revisits Bolabola, and 
gladly would I bind up her wretched inhabitants in the 
Lord’s bundle of life for ever.” 

In the perusal of the latter Extracts, as well as some of 
the preceding, it will with sorrow of heart be felt how ex- 
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ceedingly inconsistent and awfully demoralizing is the 
conduct of many of those who * go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in the great waters,’ and what a 
weight of responsibility rests on the heads of those who, 
calling themselves Christians, and whilst in the pursuit of 
their lawful occupation, do thus lay temptation in the way 
of these poor simple people, and who are ultimately the 
occasion, in regard to many of them, of misery and death. 
May those, then, who are in any way concerned in trading 
to the South Seas do all in their power to put a stop to a 
traffic which entails so much wretchedness and evil upon 
the uninstructed inhabitants of these islands ! 


THE END. 


Huvey and Darton, Piinteis, Graaecburch-street. 
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Since the publication of the pamphlet on the Aborigines, issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, at the commencement of the present year, some 
fresh steps have been taken in reference to this deeply interesting subject, 
and important informationhas also been received, more particularly relating 
to the North American Indians. A brief report, or narrative of proceed¬ 
ings, was presented by the Meeting for Sufferings to the Yearly Meeting, 
and that Meeting directed that the statements therein contained should be 
published, together with such additional matter connected therewith as 
might appear suitable for general circulation. The following pages have 
been prepared in pursuance of that direction, and they are now commended 
to the attentive perusal of Friends generally, and more especially of those 
who may have any opportunity of assisting to redress the wrongs, or pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the oppressed. 



THE YEARLY MEETING having in 1837 referred the circum¬ 
stances of the Aborigines of the British Colonial Possessions 
and particularly of the Indians in Upper Canada, to the close atten¬ 
tion of the Meetino for Sufferings, a large Committee was 
forthwith appointed for the purpose, and the subject has from time 
to time obtained the consideration of that meeting. 

The following is an extract from their report to the Yearly Meet¬ 
ing in 1838, chiefly relating to 

THE CANADIAN INDIANS. 

“ Whilst we have to regret that so little has been done in proportion 
to the magnitude and importance of the concern, it seems proper to 
state that little for the information of the Society, in the hope that it 
may contribute to promote the interest and co-operation of Friends 
generally. 

The Committee of the House of Commons having presented a Report 
on the general subject of the Aborigines in the British Colonies, a 
copious abstract of that Report, with some additional information and 
notes, was prepared hy the Committee of this meeting and printed 
as a small pamphlet for general circulation throughout the Society. 

The facts which are detailed in that Report, and fully substantiated 
by it, show the great importance of the subject, and the need of 
prompt and energetic measures being adopted if the Aborigines are 
to be preserved from utter annihilation. 

With reference to the case of the North American Indians in par¬ 
ticular, two members of this Meeting waited by apointment on Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary. He received them very courteously, 
and entered at considerable length into the subject A letter was 
also addressed, in the course of last year, by a member of this meet¬ 
ing to a Friend of New York Yearly Meeting, and the names of 
Friends in Upper Canada suitable to correspond with on the subject 
have been supplied. 

In the mean time the accounts received through other channels, re¬ 
specting the state of the tribes on the United States’ frontier, and 
within the province of Canada, fully conhrm the apprehensions that 
the policy both of the British local government, and also of the 
United States, has been perseveringly directed to promote the re¬ 
moval of the Indians from their present locations. This information 
at the same time proves the increase of civilization and settled habits 
among some of the tribes, and their consequent increased reluctance 
to abandon their settlements, and again seek in the desert a support 
wholly derived from the chase.” 

The appointment of the Earl of Durham on a special mission to 
the North American Colonies of Great Britain, appearing to present 
a very favourable opportunity for endeavouring to advocate the 
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rights of our red fellow-subjects, and for urging the abandonment of 
the proposed measure of removing them further to the north-west, 
this meeting thought it right to address the following memorial to 
him on the subject. 


To the Earl of Durham, Governor-General of the British Colonial 

possessions in North America, the Memorial of a Meeting of the 

Religious Society of Friends representing that body in Great Britain. 

Amongst the numerous objects of great and pressing importance which 
are likely to occupy thy attention as Governor-General, in the performance 
of the special mission to which thou hast been appointed at this eventful 
juncture, the state of the Indians within the limits of the British territories, 
is one which, from motives of general humanity, and also from a regard 
to the character of our country for uprightness of dealing and compassion 
towards the oppressed, has, we would submit, a strong claim on thy serious 
consideration. 

It may hardly be needful, as a plea for our thus coming forward to call 
thy attention to this interesting subject, to mention, that the Society of 
Friends, ever since their first settlement in America, have felt a lively in¬ 
terest in the civil, moral, and religious welfare of the Indians. The con¬ 
duct of William Penn, in founding the province of Pennsylvania, and his 
care for the rights and interests of the Indians with whom he haci inter¬ 
course, are early and well-known illustrations of this fact. The members 
of this Society in England have co-operated with their brethren in 
America, in endeavouring to protect and to promote the civilization of those 
Indians who are more immediately brought into contact with our fellow- 
members in the United States. They are not, however, unmindful of 
those tribes who reside in the British North American possessions. Their 
attention has of late been more particularly arrested to this latter class by 
the measures which have been adopted with regard to them, and especially 
by the attempt to dispossess them by treaty of their most valuable reserva¬ 
tions in Upper Canada, and to settle them upon the rocky islands of Lake 
Huron, the soil and situation of which, it is apprehended, will render it 
impracticable for them to raise by cultivation an adequate supply of pro¬ 
visions for the wants of life. The last annual meeting of the Society of 
Friends of Great Britain have directed us, as its standing Committee, to 
keep the subject under our careful attention. We feel that although’we 
have communicated with Lord Glenelg on the subject, we should not be 
discharging the duty entrusted to us, were we to allow the important and 
favourable opportunity now presented, by thy special mission to the Cana¬ 
dian provinces, to pass without also addressing thee on their behalf. 

We will not attempt a repetition of the'many strong facts of an oppres¬ 
sive and injurious character which have come to our knowledge from 
public and private sources, and which we believe to have been already 
laid before thee, but we would express our earnest desire that thou wilt be 
pleased to employ the extensive powers with which thou hast been en¬ 
trusted, in securing to the original possessors of the soil of Canada those 
rights which belong to them, not only as members of the great human 
family, but in virtue of their just and ancient title, and which Britons as 
Christians are bound to acknowledge and respect. In particular we 
would most urgently but respectfully solicit, that the measures to which 
we have alluded, and which have for their object the virtual expulsion of 
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the Indians from their reservations, may be forthwith abandoned, and the 
steps which have as yet been taken in reference to them retraced. 

However attractive the prize which these valuable lands may present to 
the cupidity of white adventurers, and w’hatever may have been the ap¬ 
parent regularity of the treaties, in which an advantage has manifestly 
been taken of the'too confiding disposition of the Indians, we trust that 
a regard for the national character, and above all for the dictates of Chris¬ 
tian morality, as regulating the conduct of civilized towards uncivilized 
man, will lead not only to the permanent confirmation of the title of the 
Indians to these valuable tracts of land, but also to the enactment of laws 
which shall effectually prevent their alienation under any pretext. 

As an essential accompaniment of these measures, and without which 
their benefits cannot be fully obtained, we would claim on behalf of the 
Indians an immediate and entire participation in the rights of British 
subjects, and in all the privileges and protection of which that term can 
be understood to imply the possession. 

We apprehend that the Indians have suffered great disadvantages, and 
that their improvement has been much retarded by their existing as a 
separate nation in the midst of a civilized community, subject to a regular 
government, and we are persuaded that if they could, by the opportunity 
afforded them of possessing all the advantages of British citizens, be in¬ 
duced to amalgamate with the subjects of the Canadian government, and 
to form a part of the colony, their protection and improvement, as well as 
the comfort and welfare of their white neighbours would be materially 
promoted. 

And we would suggest, whether thy powerful influence and mediation 
might not be advantageously employed in inducing them, by kind and 
Christian persuasion, to lay aside some of their national prejudices, and to 
co-operate in measures for the attainment of the object to which we have 
adverted. 

As the possession of civil rights must how'ever be comparatively a dead 
letter, when the parties possessing them are imperfectly informed of their 
value, it is greatly to be desired that thou wouldst exercise the influence 
of thy authority and example, to promote the more active and extended 
operation of those measures which have hitherto proved the most success¬ 
ful in introducing Christianity and civilization amongst the Indians. 

The principles of the Society of Friends with respect to the anti-chris- 
tian character of w'ar, have been often brouglit before the attention of their 
countrymen, but w'e feel that on the present occasion we should be leaving 
an important duty unperformed, if w'e did not (besides expressing our fer¬ 
vent desire that thy labours may eflectually conduce to the permanent 
establishment of peace in the Canadas) offer also a special remonstrance 
against the employment of the Indians in military service, by which they 
are likely to aggravate the horrors inseparable from all war, and greatly 
to retard their own emancipation from the savage state. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our sincere desire that thou mayst, 
through Divine favour, witness preservation by sea and land, and that in 
fulfillfng thy important trust, it may be thy chief concern to act in the 
fear of God, and that his blessing may rest upon thy labours. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting aforesaid, held this 24th day 
of the 3rd Month, 1838. 

Geokge Stacey, Clerk. 

The reluctance of the Canadian Indians to remove from their re- 
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servations is shown by the following extract from a letter addressed 
to a friend in this country, by Francis Hesh-ton-a-quet, an Indian 
chief residing near the Lake St. Clair, who was not long since ensnared 
into a visit to this country, where himself and bis companions were 
subjected to much suffering: three of the party died, but the chief 
and his two surviving companions were enabled to return, by the 
assistance of our Government, in conjunction with a subscription 
raised in their favour, to which many Friends contributed. 

The latter part of the letter is particularly interesting, as bearing 
on the state of those Indians who are removed by the government of 
the United States to the w'est of the Mississippi. 


Lake St. Clair, Oct. 10, 1837. 

My Deab Friend, 

* * We were very happy in the reception of your words, and it cheered 
our drooping spirits when we remembered that our father thought of us 
still. We still keep hold of your words, and request that you will still 
continue to show us favour and kindness. We request that you will never 
be weary in doing us good. My father, while I was absent from home, 
my people did not follow wisdom ; but since my return we are endeavour¬ 
ing to conform ourselves to its dictates. And now our main dependence 
is upon yourself; there is not another to whom we look with the same 
confidence of receiving assistance. Would you not be rejoiced to see your 
children observing the dictates of wisdom ? I listen -not to those who say 
everything; but their words pass through my ears without remaining, 
like a ball passing through anything; but your words enter my ears and 
remain there for my consideration. I now feel that I am brought out of 
darkness and have light all around. We are very happy in the reception 
of your words, and wish to listen to what you say, and remain in our 
place; but what would become of us should we listen to your young men, 
for they make us afraid? We fear they will remove us from our reser¬ 
vations: you told us to hold fast our land, and we wish to do so. You 
have the key of the door, and we wish you to teU us what we must do. 
Sometimes, you know, when chUdren are small, it requires much patience 
and perseverance; although they hear you, they cannot always perform 
what is required, and we wish you to deal with us as children. We feel 
much troubled since learning that the land at River Credid, St. Clair, 
and other places, is to be taken from us *, we were told that we have no title 
to the land. We must be very miserable if removed from our pleasant places 
of abode. There are no other places so suitable for us as these we at 
present occupy, where we have such facilities for raising cattle, plant¬ 
ing, &c. 

We feel hurt at the removal of our council-fire, which it was covenanted 
should remain at Malden, where we were always to receive the bounty of 
our great father, (the King of England.) Sometimes we receive our pre¬ 
sents in one place, and sometimes in another; the council-fire is now at 
the Marrisoolen Island ; we would be much rejoiced could the fire be 
always in some central place, for us who live in the vicinity of St. 
Clair. * * * 

I send you this letter now I am just returned from a visit to the regions 
beyond the Mississippi, where the Indians are sent to that go from the 
settled parts of the country. I explored the region between the settled 
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parts of the United States and the Spanish possessions south of the Mis¬ 
souri River. Although anjong my own nation, I did not feel so much at 
home as when with you. The'indians are extremely poor. * • * 

I am, dear Sir, your friend, 

Francis Hbsh-Ton-a-Quet. 

The friends who have had the subject of the Canadian Indians 
under their special attention, have been strongly impressed with the 
belief, that Lord Gleuelg not only patiently listened to the remon¬ 
strances of our Society and of the Wesleyan Missionaries, on behalf 
of the Indians, but that he has really participated in their interest in 
the subject. Although the treaty made by Sir Francis Head has 
not been annulled, some settlements of converted Indians are likely 
to have land secured^to them, as will be seen by the following ex¬ 
tract from the Christian Guardian, a Canadian journal under the 
management of the Wesleyans. 

Toronto, Upper Canada, Aug. 1, 1838. 

It will afford great satisfaction to the friends of missions, and especially 
to those who take a deep interest in the progress of scriptural Christianity 
amongst the red men of the west, to learn that a dispatch has been ad¬ 
dressed by Lord Glenelg to the present excellent Lieutenant-Governor of 
Upper Canada, on the subject of Indian title-deeds, which will secure to 
the evangelized Indians and their posterity the possession in perpetuity of 
the lands on which they are located, and which they have to some extent 
improved and cultivated. The settlement of this question is of incalcu¬ 
lable advantage to the Indians, and the announcement of it to them will 
contribute to bind them still more closely to the mother country, an object 
of great national importance in the present critical state of the Canadas. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one which must greatly contribute to encou¬ 
rage the friends of missions to persevere in their efforts to diffuse the 
knowledge and influence of the gospel amongst the Aborigines of America, 
that while during the four years that immediately preceded the establish¬ 
ment of the Wesleyan mission at the river St. Clair, the annual average 
number of deaths was forty-seven, and only twelve of those from natural 
causes, the rest having been chiefly occasioned by drunken quarrels, and 
accidents originating in intemperance. The average annual number of 
deaths during the four years that have elapsed since their conversion to 
Christianity has been three from natural causes, and from other causes not 
one. 

In other numbers of the same journal it is stated, that both Lord 
Durham and Governor Arthur have received deputations from some 
of the Indian settlements in a very friendly and favourable manner, 
and that the Indians are pleasing themselves with the idea that the 
maternal kindness of the Queen’s Government will produce a happy 
change in their affairs. It is related of a body of Indians, who em¬ 
braced Christianity only about four years ago, that they have well 
cleared many acres of wooded land, which they have enclosed and 
brought into cultivation, and that they have become temperate and 
orderly in their conduct. 

The Indian youths who have been admitted into the Upper Canada 



Academy, have made very satisfactory prog,ress, and two of them 
obtained some of the first prizes at the annual examination. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that much remains to be done ; the inte¬ 
rests and even the existence of those Indians who have not yet em¬ 
braced Christianity, or quitted their erratic habits, demand immedi¬ 
ate and constant attention, in order to counteract the baneful influ¬ 
ences of loss of territory and diminished means of subsistence, of the 
introduction of spirits, arms and ammunition, of the contamination 
of profligate example, and of the gradual, but certainly destructive 
process of the fur-trade as at present carried on. 

^ There is one very serious evil, the remedy for which is altogether 
in the power of the Government, and might be immediately applied, 
namely, the mode of distributing annuities and presents, granted by 
the British Government. This grievance, which took its origin in Sir 
F. Head’s policy, has already been alluded to in the extract from 
Hesh-ton-a-quet’s letter : its operation will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing paragraph taken from the Christian Guardian. 


A letter from a Wesleyan missionary, dated Munnedoolin Island, July, 
1838, contains the following remarks. We found brother Herchman 
and his family in good health, but nearly alone, the Indians having gone 
to the Munnedoolin Island. These people deserve great credit for their in¬ 
dustry : their corn and potatoe-fields present a beautiful appearance ; 
they are, generally speaking, well hoed ; indeed, I do not remember to 
have seen finer crops ; and they have evidently got them in, notwithstand¬ 
ing their northerly location, early in the season. It is to be hoped that 
this people, with their brethren elsewhere, will receive some security as 
to their right of possessing and occupying these lands. The land is excel¬ 
lent, the flats particularly so. The Indians were nearly all absent, hav¬ 
ing gone to the Munnedoolin Island :—this month or five weeks’ absence, 
annually, in the height of summer, when their corn and potatoes most 
need their attention, is of more injury to them seven-fold than the goods 
which they receive are beneficial. 

I cannot but indulge a hope that his Excellency, Sir George Arthur, 
who evidently has the good of the Indians at heart, will endeavour, in 
carrying out the gracious desire of her Majesty’s Government, to quiet 
the minds of the Indians, will do something for this people, alike with 
their brethren, iji securing to them a permanent home. Who, I ask, has 
a greater claim ? They have not, like other tribes, sold their possession 
for a stipulated sum annually, but have, however unw’illingly, surrendered 
all the land that is worth possessing, trusting implicitly to the liberality 
of the British Government. 

Should the compulsive surrender made to Sir F. B. Head be considered 
valid at home, which I can scarcely conceive possible, after the gracious 
professions of Lord Glenelg’s despatches, and, especially, the late despatch 
to his Excellency, Sir George Arthur, the Lieutenant-Governor, this peo¬ 
ple are undone : but it cannot be ; the honour and dignified character of 
the British empire will never be tarnished by approving of any dishonour¬ 
able transaction, even for a continent, much less for a few thousand acres 
of wild land in America, which is dear to the Indians, as the graves of 
their fathers, and valuable, as the source of subsistence for their 
families., 



OF THE INDIANS SITUATED IN, OR BORDERING 
UPON THE UNITED STATES. 


It is stated, in documents presented some time since to the American 
Congress, that there are thirty different tribes residing west of the 
Mississippi, and connected by treaty with the United States ; their 
number is estimated at 156,307. Thirty-nine tribes are mentioned 
with whom the States have made no treaties : the number of these 
Indians is stated at 156,300. At the time that these estimates were 
made, it was reckoned that 47,000 Indians remained to be removed 
from the States to the west; making an aggregate Indian population 
of about 350,000. In 1834 the number of Indians remaining in the 
United States, and who had not consented to emigrate was estimated 
at 30,000. 

At a recent period, the number of the Shawnese tribe was esti¬ 
mated at 1,250. About one half of this tribe has at different periods 
been under the particular care of Friends. 

From these data which the Committee has derived from papers 
furnished by the correspondence of some of the American Yearly 
Meetings, it appears that the Indians under the care of Friends, 
viz. the proportion of the Shawnese, under the care of Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and some of the remnants of the 
Six Nations under the notice of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting, 
constitute a very inconsiderable portion of the United States 
Indians. 

They have, however, for many years formed the subject of corres¬ 
pondence between the Yearly Meeting of Friends in England and 
of America. At intervals a lively interest has been excited in their 
behalf, and subscriptions have been raised, in aid of the fund de¬ 
voted to their service. 

The following extracts from the latest communications of the 
American correspondence in relation to these tribes, may therefore 
properly commence the chapter relating to the United States In¬ 
dians. 

The following is repdnted from the report of the “ Committee for 
the Civilization of the Indians,” published by direction of the Yearly 
Meeting held in Philadelphia in the 4th Month, 1838. 

TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 

The committee charged with the gradual civilization and improvement oi 
the Indian Natives 

Report,— 

That the Friends who went, in the fall of 1836, to reside on the farm at 
Tunessassah, still continue there, and have received during the past year 
efficient aid from our friend Robert Scotten, who spent several months at 
the reservation. Under their superintendence the grist and saw mills have 
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undergone a complete repair. We have also through their means received 
more frequent information respecting the condition of the Indians re¬ 
siding in the vicinity of that place, than we have been accustomed for 
some years before to obtain. 

In our report last year we informed the Yearly Meeting that, owing to 
the failure of the crops, six hundred dollars had been expended by direction 
of the committee, in the purchase of corn and potatoes, for the relief of such 
of the natives as had not otherwise the means of support. Soon al ter that 
meeting a communication was received from four of the chiefs on the 
Allegheny reservation, from which the following is an extract, viz. 

“ We, the chiefs of the Allegheny reservation, to our brothers the 
Quakers in Philadelphia—Robert Scotten, now residing here, has bought 
and faithfully divided amongst us, provision for us and our children, which 
has been a great help to us; for which we are very thankful, believing 
the Great Spirit has sent our brothers to help us. Now w'e will speak on 
the subject of schools. One school has been opened at Cornplanter’s set- 
^ment, which has been attended by from twenty-five to thirty children 
We are very desirous that our children should go to school and get learn- 
ing; but the teacher is unsteady. We, the chiefs, are encouraged to have 
our children schooled, and intend to build a school-house next summer 
near Cold Spring. ’ 

“ Brothers, excuse us for getting along so slow ; we have not strength 
to get along as fast as we ought; having lost our provision, many of our 
pople have been from home all winter, hunting to get provision. We 
hope you will not give up your kindness to us.’' 

A letter from the Friends at Tunessassah, dated 8th mo. 21st, 1837, has 
the following paragraph. 

The improvement of the natives in agriculture does not bear a very 
lavourable appearance at present, as many of them have been reduced to 
poverty by the loss of their crops, and have sold their oxen and horses to 
procure bread, and let their land out to white people to farm. Such In¬ 
dians as had oxen or horses to work, put in their spring crops tolerably 
well; their corn-crops are mostly pretty well grown, but the spring being 
cold and backward, we are fearful that frost will come before it ripens. 
Their crops of spring wheat, oats, buckwheat and potatoes look well.^The 
natives have not often sat with us in a meeting capacity, but we have had 
frequent opportunities with them on religious subjects to good satisfaction. 
1 hey stand open to hear us on those subjects, and have feelingly annro- 
bated what has been offered.” ° ^ ^ ^ 

By another letter, dated 12th mo. 20th, we are informed, that “ the 
school at Old Town, taught by Peter Crous, (a half-breed Indian) has been 
in operation about four weeks; it is small, not exceeding ten scholars at 
number may be considerably increased soon.” 
‘‘ The prospect of a school at Cornplanter’s settlement is at present nowise 
flattering, although most of the natives of that place appear to be desirous 
for it-”—“ In attending to the subject recommended by our friends Enoch 
Lewis and Joseph Elkinton, of ascertaining the number of sheep that the 
natives wish to purchase, most of those who are circumstanced so as to keep 
them, appeared disposed to get them as soon as they are in circumstances 
^ pay for them. Several declined subscribing for them for want of funds. 
Eighteen individuals subscribed for ninety-nine sheep, which will be pro¬ 
cured as soon as the funds are furnished to pay for them. From what I 
have been able to discover in going about among the natives, I believe 
most of them have grain enough to carry them pretty comfortably through 
the winter. There are a few who are entirely destitute, and some others 
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nearly so ; but with reasonable exertion on their part, they may procure 
a comfortable subsistence for their families.” 

This anticipation was not fully realized, and it being apprehended that 
some families would suffer for want of an adequate supply of food, unless 
sonie aid was rendered them, the Friend residing on the reservation was 
authorized to expend three hundred dollars in the purchase of corn, for 
distribution among such of the natives as were in want. A letter received 
from him, dated 3rd mo. 28th last, says, “ I purchased two hundred and 
ninety-six bushels of com, and have handed out to the natives about one 
hundred bushels, and nearly the same amount of potatoes, which have 
b^n thankfully received by them. I think there has not been much more 
suffering among them during the past winter, for want of provisions, than 
is ordinary. A large number of them have been engaged in cutting,and 
hauling logs to the bank of the river, which furnished them with the 
means to prcmure a subsistence for themselves ; and the few' who had 
plenty of their own raising, assisted those who were unable to provide for 
themselves. But the present would probably have been a time of suffer¬ 
ing with a considerable number, had there not been a supply at hand. 
Provisions have been unusually scarce and dear since the .sleighingfailed: 
corn-meal has been sold at Cold Spring at four and a half cents per 
pound.” 

“Ihe school at Old Town will close the present week, having been 
continued one quarter and a half. The teacher attended strictly to the 
^hool. I think fifteen or sixteen was the largest number of scholars that 
I saw in attendance at any one time. The scholars made considerable 
progress in learning; tw'o studied arithmetic ; four were learning to write, 
and six read in the Testament.” 

In the 9th mo. last, the following communication from three of the 
chiefs of the Allegheny was received, viz. 

“Brothers, the Quakers of Philadelphia. We the chiefs of the Alle¬ 
gheny reservation, believe you to be our best friends, and want you to 
know how much trouble we have about our land. Schermerhorn came to 
Buffalo not long since, and left money with our agent to hire Indians to 
sign their names in favour of selfing their land. The agent sent out-run¬ 
ners to the several reservations in the state for that purpose, and pro¬ 
cured sixty signers. Samuel Gordon came to Allegheny and offered 
Blacksnake one thousand dollars for his name, which he refused, as he 
preferred keeping the land for his children. There are but two chiefs and 
two othere, on the Allegheny in favour of selling. Our agent also se¬ 
lected nine chiefs to send as delegates to tlie west, to see the land where 
they intend Indians to move to, which made us very uneasy, and we met 
together in council at Cold Spring, and got a petition drawn and signed 
by ninety-two Indians in favour of keeping our land, to send to Washin«y- 
ton ; and the Indians on the other reservations are doing the same. Our 
agent is holding back our annuity until the chiefs’ return from the west 
which will be nearly three months hence. ’ 

“ We are determined not to sell our land, but to stay on it. We have 
good crops of corn and potatoes growing, and hope we will be strength¬ 
ened to go forward and improve. We would be glad to have an answer 
and know your opinion on the subject of selling our land.” 

Knowing the anxiety of some of the white people to procure the removal 
from all their lands in New York, and fearinw that the 
efforts so ^renuously made to obtain a cession of their present reserva¬ 
tions, might result in some procedure seriously injurious to the Indians 
we concluded that a visit by a part of our number would be advisable* 
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before we attempted to communicate any particular advice in regard to 
their present condition, or future decisions. In pursuance of this con¬ 
clusion, two members of the committee left Philadelphia on the 30th 
of the 10th, and arrived at Tunessassah on the 8th of the following 
month. 

During the time they remained among the Indians, they took the 
opportunity of visiting as many of their habitations, and conversing with 
such of the most intelligent people, as they conveniently could. They 
found some of the farms in the neighbourhood of Old Town in pretty good 
condition, but others exhibited evidence of neglect. This is no doubt 
owing in part to those habits of indolence which always prevail among 
people who are but partially civilized, and in part, to the increasing eflFbrts 
which are used to procure their removal. 

The land moreover is not held in severalty, and those who occupy and 
improve any particular part, do not thereby acquire a permanent right to 
the soil; they hold by possession only, and are liable to be dispossessed 
in case the chiefs should form a treaty of cession. Hence they have less 
encouragement to make permanent improvements, than they would have 
if their titles were such as are usual with us. It was observable that the 
Indians were kept in a very unsettled condition by the attempts which 
were made to prevail on their chiefs, by the offers of bribes, to agree to a 
sale of the reservation, and the fact of bribes being offered for this purpose 
was confirmed from several quarters. All with whom the Friends con¬ 
versed on the subject, were exceedingly anxious to remain where they 
were; several of them showing by tears as well as words, the keenness of 
their sensibility to the dangers and sufferings that await them, in case they 
should be deprived of their present possessions. 

In a council held at Cold Spring a few days after their arrival, the 
chiefs gave our friends a detail of the proceedings which took plac.e some 
time before, at Buffalo. They met there in consequence of the exertions 
of Schermerhorn, to procure their removal from the state. The delegation 
which he had taken to the west were not sent by the nation, they disap¬ 
proving of the measure ; and it w^as agreed at the council to pay no atten¬ 
tion to the report of those who went, in case they should be in favour of a 
removal; that they would not sell the land, but would adhere to their old 
treaty, by virtue of which, they were to retain their present possessions 
and remain at peace with the people of the United States, as long as the 
sun rose and the waters flowed. 

The chiefs had just come to this conclusion when an agent returned 
there from Washington, professing to have a message to them from the 
president and secretary of war. 

The purport of this was to communicate to them certain offers which 
they deemed liberal, made to them by the government, on condition of 
their agreeing to remove to the west. After deliberating on these 
proposals the chiefs agreed to reject them; and the following remon¬ 
strance, addressed to the president of the United States, was agreed 
upoD^ and signed by seventy chiefs and attested by six respectable white 
men. 


“ To the President of the United States. 

“We, the undersigned sachems, chiefs, and chief warriors of the Six 
Nations, assembled in council at the council-house at Buffalo Creek Reser¬ 
vation, in the State of New York, present the following communication 
for the purpose of saying to our father the president—that J. F, Scher- 
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merhorn, United States Commissioner, having been appointed to remove 
the New York Indians to the west, in July last he passed through all the 
settlements of the Six Nations, and took wdthhim some of our men, of his 
own selection, for the purpose of forming an exploring party to the west. 
This was his own delegation and not ours. We consider this an unlawful 
and improper exercise of authority, which strikes at the very fundamental 
principles of our laws and treaties: we cannot therefore recognise persons 
so selected as regular appointed delegates. 

“ Father. We will explain to you our minds on the subject. We have 
not any desire of again exploring the western country. The repetition 
can confer on us no benefit, inasmuch as we have still the same determin¬ 
ation to remain upon the premises which we now hold in the state of New 
York. Father—we have concluded a ‘Treaty of Peace’ more than forty 
years ago, which we still adhere to for our guide. In that treaty vre have 
mutually stipulated that aU our national transactions should be performed 
in open council. This stipulation was agreed to by the parties mutually. 
In that treaty all secret meetings to transact national business are for¬ 
bidden. 

“ Father. In that treaty we agreed that no compulsion should be used 
by either of the parties, but now J. F. Schermerhorn has already used, 
as it were, force, in taking our men to the west clandestinely. Further¬ 
more, we believe that communications have been dispatched to you, pur¬ 
porting to be the voice of the Six Nations; but which in reality have not 
been acted upon in our councils. 

“ Father. We sincerely hope that all such (if any there be) may not be 
considered or treated as the sentiments of the Six Nations. 

“ We will now acquaint you with our views respecting the removal of 
our people west of the Mississippi. We have resolved to adhere to our 
present locations; to remain and lay our bones by the side of our fore¬ 
fathers. We believe we can continue at home and be at peace with our 
neighbours. We have disposed of our lands again and again, until our 
.seats are reduced, so that they are now but just sufficient for our children 
to live on. We are now surrounded on every side by the white people. 
We love them, and suffer no inconvenience from them ; but on the con¬ 
trary, we derive from them great and permanent assistance. They are 
kind and generous-hearted people. They treat us kindly. We believe 
that we have fulfilled our obligations to each other, and to the treaty of 
peace and fidendship which we made. We have been born and educated 
in the same land ; we have grown up together in brotherly love ; we have 
acquired knowledge of the arts of civilization and of agriculture in a great 
measure from them. We have now many amongst us who have built 
large barns and have good waggons and other useful implements of agri- 
culWe; we have also built school and council-houses and convenient 
churches; we have several saw-mi 11s and a grain-mill amongst us. Our 
people have made rapid advances already, and are still progressing in 
wealth and industry ; the moral condition of our people has been visibly 
improving beyond our expectation for the last forty years. True, we 
have also° immoral and unprincipled men amongst us, but this is com¬ 
mon with all nations; there is therefore no sufficient reason for the whole 
nation to be removed on their account. 

“ Father, once more. We have heard your liberal offers in connexion 
with your instructions to your agent read to us by Judge Stryker. We 
have understood them well; but with all the light thus thrown upon the 
subject we cannot see sufficient reasons for accepting them. We believe 
that our comforts here are better than the western territory. We know 
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that from the sincerity of tlieir liearts our people do not wish to accept, 
and it would be heart-rending for us and our people to be induced to do 
so, contrary to our views and feelings. Father, we have been repeatedly 
assured by all the presidents, and even by your predecessor,.that the right 
of choice should be left entirely free; that we may go or stay as^ we 
choose. 

“We believe our new father will follow the steps of the wise and good 
presidents who have gone before. We suppose that the people have 
elected a good and philanthropic man for their chief magistrate. We 
therefore hope sincerely, that you will suffer no improper means to be 
used for seducing our people to acquiesce in the proposition made by our 
agent. Father, permit us now, in closing this letter, to commend your 
health and soundness of spirit to the care of the Great Spirit of heaven. 

“Done in general council of the Six Nations, on Buffalo Creek Reser¬ 
vation, this 2nd day of October, 1837.” 

In closing the report of their visit the sub-committee express them¬ 
selves in the following terms, viz. “From what we have seen and heard 
during this visit, we are decidedly of the sentiment that the preservation of 
these people from total extinction depends on their retaining possession 
of the land they now have. The offers which are said to be made to them 
in the west, however flattering in appearance, present to our minds a very 
dreary prospect. They are probably less fitted for removal to the wilds of 
the west than they were when Friends commenced their labours amongst 
them. They have acquired too many of the wants and too few of the 
habits of civilized life to be removed, without the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences, to an uncultivated wilderness. It appears to us, that our duty is 
a plain one; that we ought to exercise such influence as we possess to in¬ 
duce them to hold fast their present possessions; to improve themselves 
and their land as rapidly as possible, and to become not only a civilized 
but a Christian community. If they should be induced to accede to the 
flattering offers, which are so industriously presented to their view, a few 
more fleeting years will probably join their name and memory with those 
which are no longer known, except on the historian’s page.” 

In a communication subsequently addressed by this committee to the 
Indians, we endeavoured to impress them with the importance of making 
greater efforts to improve their lands, and to acquire school-learning for 
their children; holding up to their view as intimately connected with 
their future welfare and prosperity, the division and tenure of their lands 
in severalty ; and a total abstinence from the use of ardent spirits. 

Notwithstanding the voice of the nation had been so repeatedly and 
decidedly expressed, adverse to the cession and sale of the reservations, 
yet in the early part of the present year another commissioner came 
among them, empowered by the Government to negociate a treaty for 
those objects. A council was called at Buffalo, and through the artifices 
and bribery of persons interested in obtaining a sale of their lands, a pre¬ 
tended treaty was unjustly forced upon them ; and though agreed to by 
only a small minority of the chiefs, while the remonstrance against it was 
signed by a much larger number, the commissioner persisted in consider¬ 
ing it as a valid contract. In the 2nd month, the committee received the 
following communication from the Indians relative to this affecting sub¬ 
ject, signed by fifteen chiefs and others:— 
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Cold Spring, 2nd month 18th, 1838. 

“ To our old Friends, the Quakers of Philadelphia. 

“ Brothers: our brother, the Quaker who resides here with us, was 
here to-day at our council in our council-house. Brothers, we consider it 
our duty to let you know what passed at the general council at Buffalo. 
We all met, Senecas, Onondagos, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Oneidas, and all 
the rest of the New York Indians. Schermerhorn* called on some of the 
Indians from Green Bay to attend the council, who were also there. The 
United States’ commissioner proceeded and opened the council with these 
words ; ‘ I now open the council of the Six Nations. I am commissioner 
of the United States. I shall do the duty assigned me by the president. 
I was sent to let you know what the government wishes. It is the policy 
of the government that all the Indians shall remove beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Every chief that will control one hundred souls to remove, shall 
receive five hundred dollars. He stated that government was very kind 
to Indians, it would furnish one year’s provision, money to defray the 
expenses of moving them there, build them houses, mills, meeting-houses, 
school-houses, blacksmith-shops, and furnish them with missionaries. 
When you receive this offer, all your annuity will be removed to the far 
country; if any Indians remain here they will get no money, as there 
will be no agent here, but there will be one sent to the west, who will 
attend all your councils there. You must accept of this offer—you must 
go.’ 

“ He occupied the whole time in talking for the first eight days of the 
council. After we had deliberated on what he had said to us, and deter¬ 
mined on remaining where we are, the commissioner said :— 

“ ‘ We have finished. You have sold all you have claimed : here is the 
treaty made and written before you ; and all you have to do is to sign it.’ 

“ He then laid the treaty on the table: at the same time, our petition 
being written, w'e laid that on the table also. The commissioner called on 
us to sign his paper; the emigration party, to the number of twenty-three, 
came forward and signed it. The commissioner stating it was law'ful to 
sign in the presence of the council, our petition was signed by sixty-two 
at the same time. At that time there was a large majority of the chiefs, 
and nearly all the w’arriors on our side. The commissioner then said, ‘ I 
now close the council, but my books shall be open all night, and until after 
breakfast to-morrow morning; then I will leave the reservation.’ 

At the time he dismissed the council he removed the books to a public- 
house in the vicinity, and some of our people who had received large 
sums of money of the Ogden company, used great exertions to get 
many of the chiefs to go to this place, and prevailed on some with money, 
and others under the influence of ardent spirits, were prevailed on to sign 
the pretended treaty. They offered large sums of money to many of the 
chiefs, who refused it, and remained uncorrupted by the offer of their 
bribes. 

“We told those who had signed the treaty that the council is now closed, 
and you think you have sold our land, but we are determined to bold our 


* Schermerhorn, who has assumed the character of a Christian minister, 
has likewise acted as Government agent to the Cherokee Indians, with 
whom he pretended to form a treaty similar in its character to that here 
described. 
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rights. You tnay sell your proportion according to your numbers, but we 
shall none of our land. But the commissioner did not go as he said, he 
staid two days after the council was closed, and his books were open all 
that time ; and the Ogden company used all their influence to weaken our 
party by offering large sums of money to induce them to sign the treaty. 
On the third day in the afternoon, the commissioner left the reservation 
and went to Buffalo, and held a select council with those Indians who had 
signed the treaty. 

“The Ogden company, knowing our agent had withheld our annuity 
from us, and that we intended to send a delegation to Washington, and 
supposing we should he necessitated to hire money to defray the ex¬ 
penses of our delegates, went forward to all those they thought would be 
likely to accommodate us, and by their influence prevented our getting 
any for that purpose. 

“ Brothers, Our hearts are pained, therefore we remember you, and aim 
to let you know our distress. Our necessity induces us to ask assistance 
of our friends. We have prevailed on Janies Robinson to go to Wash¬ 
ington for us. He will stop and see you on his journey, in order to be 
advised by you who to apply to at Washington for assistance; and we 
think it is not likely we shall be able to raise money enough to defray his 
expenses w’hile there, and would ask you to lend him as much as he may 
need. Our agent says we shall have our annuity in the 6th month ; when 
w'e get that we will pay you, and will pay you what you think right for 
the use of it. We will hold ourselves accountable for whatever amount you 
may think proper to let James Robinson have for that purpose. We are 
determined to stay where we are and enjoy our old homes. We hold the 
same mind we were of, when our friends Enoch Lewis and Joseph El- 
kinton visited us last fall. Brothers, we believe the love you have felt 
towards us emanated from the Great Spirit; and Ave beg the Great Spirit 
to preserve you and us, and protect us in our rights. There are sixteen 
chiefs on this reservation, two of whom have joined the emigration party. 
The Tonewanda Indians are all firmly opposed to selling their lands. At 
Buffalo reservation, there is a majority of the chiefs in favour of selling, 
but the warriors are mostly opposed to it. The same may be said of Cat¬ 
taraugus reservation. There have ninety-two warriors of this reservation 
signed the remonstrance, and added the number of each family, making in 
all seven hundred souls, the chiefs having signed it at Buffalo.’^ 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, four Seneca Indians arrived at Phi¬ 
ladelphia as a delegation from the Six Nations, authorised to proceed to 
Washington, for the purpose of remonstrating against the ratification 
of the treaty. 

As it was obviouSj from the documents in their possession, that the 
treaty had been extorted from the greater part of those who signed it, by 
fraudulent means, and that a large majority of the people were decidedly 
opposed to a cession, upon any terms, of their remaining lands, the com¬ 
mittee believed it incumbent upon them, to address a remonstrance against 
its ratification, to the President and Confess of the United States, and 
to render the delegation such assistance, in stating their case to the go¬ 
vernment, and obtaining an impartial hearing, as might be in their power. 
In pursuance of these objects, four Friends were appointed to proceed to 
Washington, in company with the Indians; and they accordingly arrived 
thereabout the middle of the last month, and laid before the proper au¬ 
thorities the remonstrance of this committee, as well as one of similar im¬ 
port, prepared by our brethren of New York Yearly Meeting, who on 



being informed of the proceedings, had given prompt attention to the sub¬ 
ject; and also the testimony in possession of the delegation, proving the 
injustice w'hich must unavoidably be done to the Indians, by confirming 
and executing the treaty. The following is the copy of our address.* 


* The following Extract from a Letter, written by Charles Meatyard, 
of East Hamburgh, (United States,) dated 25th of 1st mo. 1838, will throw 
some further light on the character of those treaties for the acquisition of 
land. 

‘‘ The government of the United States are at this time taking steps for 
the removal of the New York Indians, west of the Mississippi. They have 
two commissioners here, wdio are endeavouring to negotiate a treaty 
of removal. They have been in council more than five weeks. 

“ Friends, as a body, have not interfered. Those of us who have attended 
the council, as individuals, have done so at the particular request of the 
chiefs of the Six Nations. The intention was to watch the proceedings, 
so as to be witnesses in their behalf, they being apprehensive of unfair 
dealing—not without cause. 

“ Many of them are called Christians, They have on this reservation 
a large and handsome meeting-house of the Presbyterian order; but the 
rest are not idolaters ; their views of the superintending power and influ¬ 
ence of the Great Spirit are clear and distinct. 

“ I know nothing personally of the Indians in Canada; but from inquirj'^ 
of individuals on whom I can rely, I am informed that they are as far ad¬ 
vanced in civilization as the New York Indians, and probably more of 
them have embraced Christianity. Their habits are in a good degree set¬ 
tled, and the use of ardent spirits is on the decline amongst them. Those 
known to my informant are parts of the tribes forming the Six Nations, 
who are at present located in our neighbourhood. They are the Oneidas, 
Senecas, Tuscaroroas, Onondagos, Cayugas and Mohawks. There are none 
of the last-named ou this side the frontier. Those known to my inform¬ 
ant are located on the Grand and Thames rivers. 

“ The health of the Indians on this side is on a par with that of the rest of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and I presume it to be so on 
the other. 

“ It is rather diflScult to give you a distinct idea of the degree of civiliza¬ 
tion they have attained, because circumstances diff’er in some degree from 
similar circumstances in England. When a people begin to improve from 
the hunter state, it is, I think, reasonable to suppose they would imitate 
that which is nearest their observation, w'hich in this place was the farmers 
of the neighbourhood. The degree of civilization they have attained to, 
is in a considerable degree that of the farmers, their neighbours, but dif¬ 
fering in degree in different individuals. Many of the yoking men amongst 
them speak the English language, and they appear generally desirous for 
their children to attain some learning. Several of the young men are re¬ 
ceiving their education at college, and two are studying law at Buflfalo. 
Their moral conduct and general character is good, though, as might be 
supposed, there are some worthless characters amongst them. 

“ This is the best I am able to do in the way of answer to the several 
questions proposed under present circumstances. 

“ I will now proceed to make some general remarks, which may per¬ 
haps illustrate some of the answers. 

“ I have attended the council as frequently as the distance from my 
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“ To the President of the United States, and to the Senate House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress assembled. 

“ The memorial of ‘ The Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im¬ 
provement of the Indian Natives,’ appointed by the Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and parts adjacent, respectfully sheweth : 

“ That in the year 1795, the said Yearly Meeting, actuated by feelings 
of kindness and sympathy towards the remnant of the Six Nations residing 
in the western part of the state of New York, appointed a committee of its 
members, to devise a plan for meliorating their condition, by instructing 
them in literature, agriculture, and some of the mechanic arts. 

“ After maturing the outlines of such a plan, and previous to engaging 
in its prosecution, they communicated their views to George Washington, 
then president of the United States, who gave them his cordial approba¬ 
tion, and encouraged the prosecution of the benevolent design. 

“ Having thus obtained the full sanction of the executive, the committee 
entered on its duties; purchased land in the vicinity of two of the reser¬ 
vations, and erected dwelling-houses, barns, school-houses, saw and grist¬ 
mills, work-shops, &c. Members of the Society were also employed to 
reside on the farms, for the purpose of instructing the natives in agricul¬ 
ture, milling, blacksmithing, and other branches of labour, and in school- 


house w'ould allow', it being about eleven miles, and having to go in the 
morning and return at night, prevented my attending so often as I wished, 
but I was there enough to discover the whole intrigue, to get rid of the In¬ 
dians. We were honoured with a burst of wrath from one of the commis¬ 
sioners for addressing the Indians, after the council ended for the day. 
Our object w'as to put them on their guard against the traps laid for them. 
They did not do this w'hen we were present, or they would have heard 
from us. The Friend who was with me is a man of great resolution, and 
not afraid to speak his mind to any man. 

“At the commencement of the council the government commissioners 
read something they called a law of the general government, imposing a 
fine of two thousand dollars, on any one who should use any kind of influ¬ 
ence to induce the Indians to stay where they are. I do not know if you 
are aware of the reason w'hy there is so much anxiety to remove the Indians, 
for the plea of charity towards them is mere nonsense and hypocrisy. The 
Indians are invariably in possession of some of the best lands in the re¬ 
spective states where they are settled, and always along the course of the 
best rivers. This is the reason why they feel so very charitable towards 
them, and this also explains their pretended fear of their becoming extinct. 
They see them advancing in improvement, and consequently more attached 
to their possessions, and from attention to education better able to defend 
them. They think they must strike soon as every year diminishes their 
chance. There is no danger of their becoming extinct, except by the pro¬ 
gress of civilization they should become intermixed with the white people, 
and so lose their distinct character. The commissioners make great use of 
this argument with our Indians; they attempted to work a great deal on 
the pride of national character. They are desirous of retaining it, but 
they want their lands with it also. 
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learning, and to afford them such advice and assistance as their peculiar 
situation or local difficulties might render necessary. 

“ These establishments were maintained for many years with little in¬ 
terruption, and one of them still exists near the Allegheny reservation, 
wholly at the expense and under the management of the religious Society 
of Friends. 

“ In the intercourse with the general government, to which this work 
of charity has given rise, the committee has had the satisfaction to receive 
the countenance and approval of the presidents who successively filled 
that high office, as well as to believe tbat its exertions have tended to in¬ 
crease the happiness of our Indian brethren, and to strengthen their 
friendly relation with the whites. 

“ At the period w'hen the committee commenced its labours, scarcely a 
trace of civilization was discernible among the Aborigines. From the er¬ 
ratic and uncertain pursuits of the chase, they gleaned a scanty and hard- 
earned subsistence ; often pinched with hunger, and miserably clad, while 
a rude and comfortless cabin formed their only and inadequate shelter 
from the violence of the elements, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

“ Without yielding to the discouragements which naturally grew' out 
of this state of things, the committee has persevered in its eftorts to the 
present period, cheered by the favourable change which has been silently 
and gradually wrought, until the aspect of domestic affairs among the na¬ 
tion, presents a striking contrast to their once forlorn and comfortless si¬ 
tuation. 

“ Many of them are living on well-inclosed farms, stocked with horses, 
cattle, bogs, See., from the cultivation of which they derive their support; 
and have erected and occupy substantial houses, respectably furnished, 
and kept in decent order. 

“ As the comforts of his home increased, his attachment to it increased 
also; the propensity for wandering, and the love of the chase, gradually 
gave w^ay to new and more powerful affections, and the red man learned 
to cling closer and closer to the enjoyments of his fire-side. To cherish 
this feeling has been a primary object with your memorialists, as well as 
to excite emulation in the course of improvement, both physical and mo¬ 
ral ; and they have witnessed with peculiar pleasure, a steady increase, for 
some years past, in the population of those under their care: a fact, they 
believe, almost without a parallel in the modern history of the Aborigines 
of our country. 

“ Impressed with the belief that the methods adopted by your memorial¬ 
ists, were calculated to promote the happiness and welfare of this interest¬ 
ing people, and desirous to further the success of the enterprise. President 
Monroe addressed a letter to the Indians on the Allegheny reservation, (a 
copy of which is herewith submitted,)recommending them to divide their 
lands and hold them in severalty, in order that a more active spring 
might be given to agricultural improvements, and the permanency of their 
tenure secured. 

“ Long and undisputed possession of their lands, guaranteed to them 
by treaUes, duly ratified, and with repeated assurances that they should 
not be removed from them, without the consent of the nation, inspired them 
with confidence that the United States w'ould adhere inviolably to the 
faith thus solemnly and repeatedly pledged ; and they have gone on mak¬ 
ing their improvements in the hope of being permitted to enjoy them 
without molestation, and to transmit them to their posterity. 

“ In the midst of the security created by their reliance on the fidelity of 
thgjver.i iieiit, and in violation of the assurances of protection again and 

C 
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again extended to them, attempts have been made to effect their expulsion 
from the, land of their fathers, by means, as your memorialists conceive, 
alike at variance with justice and humanity, and loudly demanding your 
interference and reprobation. 

“ At a council of the Six Nations, recently held at Buffalo, a treaty for 
the sale of tlieir lands was presented to them, and, as your memorialists 
are credibly informed, various compulsory and deceptive measures were 
adopted to procure signatures, which resulted in a small minority affixing 
their names to it; and also that the list was subsequently increased bv 
means of bribery and strong drink. 

“ We learn, on good authority, that the great body of the nation are 
united in the determination neither to sell their lands nor to remove from 
tliern ; and have steadfastly resisted every overture for the accomplish¬ 
ment ot these objects. Yet, under the cover of this treaty, thus illegally 
obtained, and invalid in itself, being the act of a minority only, these poor 
people are now officially informed that they must leave their homes, and 
the graves of their fathers, to seek a new residence in the western wilds; 
that their annuity will only be paid to them on condition of their removing 
far beyond the Mississippi, and that there onlyyiWl the United States hold 
official intercourse with them. 

^^'Ihus the very existence of this feeble remnant of a numerous and 
powerful nation, once the proprietors of the soil on which we now dwell, 
and where we have grown rich, is jeopardized ; their rights are invaded, 
and their property in danger of being unjustly wrung from them. 

“ In the hour of their extremity w'efeel constrained by a sense of duty 
to appeal to you in their behalf, and beseech you to remember the uni¬ 
versal obligation of the golden rule laid down by our blessed Saviour, 

‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them.’ Their once extensive domain has by repeated cessions to the white 
man, been reduced to the narrow limits which they now claim, and they 
are now circumscribed within a reservation, comparatively small and in¬ 
significant. 

“ Shall a great and powerful nation like the United States, rich in soil 
and in all its products, drive from the scanty pittance of land yet left 
them, these unresisting and helpless people, to gratify the cravings of 
avarice? Your memorialists trust not. They respectfully but earnestly 
entreat you to withhold your sanction from this pretended treaty, and 
thus save from the stain of so disgraceful an act, the character of our be¬ 
loved country. 

The sufferings and deprivations they must experience in the event of 
being forced from their homes and removed to the west, excite our com¬ 
miseration. Accustomed to the habits and many of the conveniences of 
civilized life, and to the pursuits of agriculture, they are disqualified for 
returning to the precarious and exposing life of the hunter. Their 
proximity to the fierce and uncultivated Indians of the west, must be a 
fruitful source of difficulties which they are illy prepared to encounter; 
while the remoteness of their future homes would necessarily suspend the 
labours of your memorialists for their further improvement, and in a great 
measure render abortive our exertions for more than forty years, and the 
expenditure of upwards of 6-5,000 dollars, the whole of which has been 
contributed by members of the Society of Friends. 

“ When we remember that He ‘ who made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell upon all the face of the earth,’ has declared himself to be 
‘ the refuge of the poor, the refuge of the needy in his distress.’ and the 
avenger of the wrongs of the oppressed : that ‘justice and judgment are 
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the habitation of his throne,’ and that, as respects nations no less than 
individuals, ‘ with what measure we mete, it shall be meted to us again,’ 
we feel an ardent solicitude that the rulers of our beloved country, for 
whose prosperity and welfare we are deeply interested, may be guided in 
their proceedings on this affectihg subject, by the benign spirit of our 
holy Redeemer, who has emphatically declared,Blessed are the merci¬ 
ful for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

“ Signed in and on behalf and b)’^ order of the Committee aforesaid, 

Thomas Wistar, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3rd month 12th, 1838.” 


Copy of President Monroe s Letter to the Seneca Indians. 

“ JVIy Red Children, 

“ I am very glad to learn by your friends Samuel Bettle, Thomas 
Wistar, Thomas Stewardson, and John Cooke, that you no longer live in 
that miserable and destitute state whicli you once did. 

“ They say that most of you have become sober and industrious : that 
you have got good houses to live in ; and that by cultivating the ground 
and raising cattle you have now a plenty to eat. This is to me ver}*^ 
good news, as I shall always rejoice to hear of the happiness of ray red 
children. 

“ My Red Children. You cannot become civilized till you have ad¬ 
vanced one step further. You know that among my white children, each 
one has his own land separate from all others. You ought to do the same. 
You ought to divitie your land among families, in lots sutiBciently large to 
maintain a family according to its size. Your good friends the Quakers 
would, no doTibt, enable you to make a just and equitable division. By 
thus dividing your land, each one could then say, this is mine, and he 
would have inducements to put up good houses on it, and improve his land 
by cultivation. 

“ My Red Children. I have annexed the seal of the United States to 
this talk, so that you may know it comes from your father the presi¬ 
dent. 

[l. s.] “ Signed, James Monroe. 

“ 15th January, 1819. 

“ To the Seneca Indians living on the Allegheny Reservation.” 

The Committee had also several interviews with the president of the 
United States, the secretary of war, the commissioner of the Indian 
bureau, and a number of members of the senate and house of repre¬ 
sentatives, to all of whom they endeavoured to communicate full infor¬ 
mation of the manner in which this pretended treaty was obtained, and 
the crying injustice which must attend its ultimate execution. They all 
heard the committee with respect and attention, giving assurances that 
the subject should be carefully investigated, and their endeavours em¬ 
ployed to secure to the Indians the enjoyment of their rights. Notwith¬ 
standing these favourable appearances, the committee were sensible of the 
operation of a powerful influence adverse to the rights and interests of 
the poor Indian, and that strenuous eflForts will be made by those inte¬ 
rested in the purchase of the land, to procure the confirmation of this treaty 
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Representations have been made, under very plausible disguises, to the 
officers of government, to prove that the interests of the natives would 
be greatly advanced by their removal to the west of the Mississippi, and 
that the opposition to the treaty is the work of a few interested indivi¬ 
duals. ° 

Previous to leaving Washington, the committee, through the action of 
some of the senators, procured the printing of the documents which 
Friends and the Indian delegation had prepared, in opposition to the 
treaty, by which means they would be placed within the reach of every 
member of the senate. 

As the treaty has not been submitted to the senate, the business is still 
under the care of the sub-committee, and the issue of this attempt to 
dislodge these people from their present scanty allotments, must for a time 
remain uncertain. But whatever the result may eventually be, the trouble 
and perplexity to which they have been subjected, loudly demand the 
sympathy and commiseration of every Christian mind, and present a 
peculiar claim to the continued attention of Friends. 

By direction, 

Thomas Wistar, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 4th month 14th, 1838. 

Since the preparation of the foregoing report, the sub-committee 
deemed it necessary again to proceed to Washington, where they spent 
several weeks in attending to the business, endeavouring to furnish the 
proper authorities with correct information relative to the treaty and the 
circumstances attending its negociation. In the sixth month the treaty 
was taken up by the senate and remodelled, by which ^he terms of it were 
so materially changed as virtually to annul its provisions. Several new 
articles were inserted as amendments, which together with the other parts 
are to be again fully explained to the Indians, and submitted to their con¬ 
sideration ; not in one general council as heretofore, but to each tribe and 
band separately ; and if any one of the tribes or bands do not voluntarily 
accept of it, it is not to be bound by it; but those accepting, may remove: 
and it is to be valid and binding as respects them. By this means the 
whole matter will again come before the Indians for their consideration, 
and approval or rejection ; and such bands as do not wish to accede to its 
terms will be exempted from the necessity of removal. 


The present state of the Shawnese Indians and the care extended 
to them will appear from the following extracts from the Correspon¬ 
dence. of Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting with the Meeting for 
Sufferings in London. 

Baltimore, 12th mo. 14th, 1837. 

Dear Friends, 

In our communication of 3rd month, 1835, we gave you some general 
information of the condition of the Indian natives of this* country, their 
progress in civilization, and of the existing policy of the Government of 
the United States respecting them, as also of our efforts for the relief and 
improvement of the Shawnese tribe, under the joint care of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, and in compliance with the request of 
Josiah Forster, dated 9th of 7th mo. 1836, we now propose giving you 
some additional information on these subjects. 

The policy of our Government remains unchanged. By an act of Con- 
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gress passed 28th of 5th month, 1830, provision was made for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians residing in any of the states or territories east of 
the Mississippi, and for their removal beyond that river. It authorizes 
its president “ solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which the ex¬ 
change is made, that the United States will for ever secure and guarantee 
to them, their heirs and successors, the country exchanged with them 
it further authorized him “ to cause such tribe or nation to be protected 
at their new residence against all interruption or disturbance from any 
other tribe or nation of Indians, or from any other person or persons 
whatever.” 

Under this policy it appears by a report from a commision on Indian 
affairs to Congress, dated 1st of 12th mo. 1836, that witfiin the last eight 
years, 93,401,637 acres have been ceded by the Indians, for which the 
United States have stipulated to give th'em 26,982,068 dollars, and 
32,381,000 acres of land, valued at 40,476,250 dollars, making the 
whole consideration 67,485,318 dollars. This sum is made up of perma¬ 
nent annuities, lands, reservations for individuals, expenses of removal and 
subsistence, merchandize, mechanical and agricultural establishments and 
implements. The permanent annuities being commuted at five per cent, 
lands and reservations valued one dollar and a quarter per acre, expenses 
of removal, subsistence, merchandize, mechanical and agricultural esta¬ 
blishments put down at the amounts appropriated for them. 

The following copy of the report made to our Yearly Meeting in the 
10th month last, will furnish the necessary information of the progress and 
present situation of one establishment amongst the Shawnese Indians, 
also an acknowledgment of the receipt of £290. Is. from Friends in 
England, in aid of our endeavours for the civilization and Christian in¬ 
struction of this tribe. 

a TO THE YEARLY MEETING, NOW SITTING. 

“ The committee on Indian concerns report, that since our last Yearly 
Meeting, very important movements have been effected in relation to the 
interesting concern of the civilization and Christian instruction of the 
Shawnese Indians. 

“ The committee appointed on this subject by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and who have hitherto, in conjunction with a similar one of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, co-operated with us in this benevolent undertaking, have been 
industriously engaged during the present year in its prosecution. 

“ By a report from them we learn, that early in the last spring, having 
received intelligence that the donation of Dr. Unthank of Ireland, had 
been collected by their agent at Cincinnati, they proceeded to furnish 
household and kitchen furniture, farming utensils, and a quantity of pro¬ 
visions, &c., in order to enable them to carry into execution the plan of 
operations, as agreed upon by the three several committees just mentioned. 
They employed Moses Pearson and his wife, two Friends, as superinten¬ 
dents of the intended establishment for two years, at five hundred dollars 
per annum, and a young woman, also a Friend, to assist them in their 
duties, at 100 dollars per annum, all of whom proceeded to their place of 
destination. They were quickly followed by a deputation from the com¬ 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who on reaching the Shawnese settle¬ 
ment, ascertained that the superintendent and his companions had arrived 
there about five days previously, and had already purchased about five 
acres of corn, we presume of some of the Indians, and were busily oc¬ 
cupied in cleaning it out. Elias Newby, a young man, was engaged by 
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tiiis depatatioD to act as teacher for the school, for four months, at the 
rate of twenty-four dollars a month ; but should he continue in this capa¬ 
city until next sjiring, the compensation to be only twenty dollars per 
month for the whole term. The deputation had an interview with the In¬ 
dians at their council-house, in alluding to which they remarked, that the 
Indians appeared glad to meet with them, looked well, and spoke highly 
of their country. The deputation were led to believe from the appear¬ 
ance of things in the settlement, and from information elsewhere derived, 
that this portion of our Aborigines are becoming more sensible of the 
advantages of civilization. On conferring with them respecting a school, 
they manifested much pleasure at the prospect of having one among them, 
and said they would fiimish as many children as we wanted, as soon as 
the teacher and the house were ready for their reception.* 

“ On parting with John Perry, the head chief, he spoke as follows: 

‘ When you get home, tell my friei.ds the Quakers, that I am their 
friend, and shall be as long as I live; and when I am laid in the ground 
I hope my children will be your friends. When we lived in Ohio, 
where w e could get g^ame, I thought it not worth while to send my chil¬ 
dren to school, and I sent none; but now we live where we cannot get 
game, I want my children to go to school, and work too.’ 

‘‘ By an extract of a letter addressed by thesuperintendentof the establish¬ 
ment, to the committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, dated 12th of 7 th mo. last, 
it would appear that the Indians repose the utmost confidence in the friendly 
intentions which we have displayed towards them, so much so indeed 
that they have dismissed from their settlement two resident missionaries, 
of other religious societies, in order to enjoy exclusively the labour of 
Friends for their improvement; stating in council that they had had a 
conference among themselves respecting this subject, and had determined 


• Previously to exchanging their lands in Ohio, and removal west of 
the Mississippi, and whilst under our care, they (the Sbawnese Indians) 
had made considerable advancement in the a^ of civilized life; they 
had built themselves good hewed log-houses—opened farms—introduced 
the plough—raised considerable stock—and were greatly improved in 
habits of sobriety. And the Indian women were instruct^ in the use of 
the spinning-wheel, and such kind of business as was suitable for them, 
and calcnlated to promote the domestic comfort of the nation. We had 
also established a school among them, in which the Indian children of 
both sexes were taught the elementary branches of a common education. 

The boys were instructed in the practical business of farming, and the 
girls in sewing, knitting, spinning, and generally in the business of a 
family. The orderly deportment of the children, and their improvement, 
have been highly satisfactory, and aflTord us encouraging prospects of 
future success. About twenty Indian children were nnder the care and 
tuition of our friends, Henry Harvey and wife, late sn])erintendent8 at 
Waughppughkonnetta, some of whom could read and write veryweU^ and 
several had made some progress in figures ; others could read and write, 
and some had gone through the spelling-book ; they were very ingenious, 
and apt to learn; more so, the superintendents say, than any children 
they had known, and were very attentive to directions given to them. 

Baltimore Committee, 

24th 3rd ma 1835. 
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to inform the two missionaries that they knew that the Quakers were their 
friends; tiiat when they went to move away from amongst them, they 
have left all, and took nothing away with them, and that by this they 
knew that they were their friends ; and that the Quakers had sent on their 
teachers, (pointing to Elias Newby and the superintendent,) to teach their 
children, and that they wished them alone to teach their children, and 
would prefer that the two missionaries should move away ; all of which, 
added to the anxiety which they discovered in relation to the school, is 
calculated to increase our solicitude for the successful advancement of 
the benevolent undertaking in which we have embarked. 

“ The committee would further mention, that in order to render our at¬ 
tempts for the improvement of these Indians more effectual, in a religious 
point of view, a meeting for Divine worship is to be held regularly on First- 
days, and in the middle of each week, which the Indians are to be invited 
to attend. A portion of the Holy Scriptures is also to be read daily, in a 
solemn manner, to all classes of them who may incline to be present; a 
silent pause to be carefully observed after the reading. 

“ We have the satisfaction also to state, that a letter was recently 
received from Josiah Forster, of England, communicating the information 
that the sum of £-290. Is., an amount which had been raised by Friends of 
that country, in aid of our undertaking, was waiting our demand, and 
that we might draw on a certain banker in London for that sum, which 
was accordingly done. The nett proceeds of the bill of exchange, includ¬ 
ing premium, amounting to 1494 dollars, and 48| cents, which, with ten 
dollars derived from another source, is now in the hands of Joseph King, 
Jun., treasurer of this committee. 

“ In concluding our report, it may prove interesting to the Yearly 
Meeting, to be made acquainted with the fact, that the United States Go¬ 
vernment has recently exhibited peculiar marks of a friendly, fostering 
disposition towards the tribes of Indians who have removed from their old 
locations to the west of the Mississippi. This is particularly evinced by 
the circumstance of the agent of the general Government having a short 
time since laid before various tribes a proposition, the substance of which 
was, that our Government was willing, with their approbation, to lay off 
a large tract of country sufficient to contain a number of nations of In¬ 
dians, and to give them a warrantee deed for the same (describing the 
boundaries.) That the same tract of country should be known by the 
title of the ‘ Indian’s Country that no white man should have any right 
within the said boundaries, except bis business was sanctioned by the Go¬ 
vernment ; that the Indians should have the privilege of making their own 
laws; at the same time some laws w’ere recommended, which it was thought 
best for them to enact; that the Government should be at the expense of 
building them a good substantial council-house; that each nation should 
send one or more of their number annually to the said house, there to 
confer on such subjects as they may be interested in; that they should 
every year elect one of their number to Congress, there to remain during 
the session to represent the whole of the nations residing in their country, 
and thatGovernment would pay all expenses in going to, while remaining 
at, and in returning from the seat of Government. This important pro¬ 
posal has been accepted by several of the tribes, of w'hich the Shawnese, 
under our charge, is one. From public documents before the United 
States Congress of 1836, we conclude that the offer on its part to the Abo¬ 
rigines west of the Mississippi, which we have just noticed, does not look to 
their again removing to some new territory, but simply proposes their 
acceptance of these privileges in their present location. 
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“The committee are glad to be able to state, that from a review of the 
present condition of our red brethren, as presented to public notice, in the 
report of the United States Commissioner of Indian affairs, it is manifest 
that some of the tribes of this long outcast and unhappy people, have, to a 
very gratifying and encouraging degree, been made participators in the 
blessings of civilized life, and we see no ground to despair of this coming 
to be their experience to a still greater extent, as there is exercised to¬ 
wards them, on the part of Christian philanthropy, a good degree of that 
liberality which ‘ deviseth liberal things,’ and that brotherly kindness 
which is so eminently a part of the practical charity of the gospel. 

“ Signed on behalf of the Committee by 

“ Samuel Cabey, Clerh" 

On the subject of the education of the Indians, the following ex¬ 
tract of an earlier date contains some interesting information. 

The education of the Indians is a subject of deep interest to them, and one 
which the Government of the United States has manifested a desire to pro¬ 
mote. In nearly all the treaties with the tribes, a portion of their indemnity, 
or annuity, is applicable to this object. By existing treaties 35,500 dollars are 
set apart annuall}'^ for a limited period, for this purpose, and to which 
may be added the annual appropriation of 10,000 dollars by the Govern¬ 
ment for Indian civilization. This last sura is divided among several reli¬ 
gious denominations, in support of schools, and their efforts for the Christian 
instruction of the Indians, in which division Friends have never yet par¬ 
ticipated. Upwards of one hundred and forty teachers are now employed 
at the different stations, and 1800 children are receiving the benefits of 
education. Exclusive of these, there are one hundred and fifty-six Indian 
scholars at the Choctaw academy, in the state of Kentucky, the expense 
of whose education, amounting to 18,000 dollars, is defrayed out of the 
35,500 dollars above mentioned, which is especially appropriated to that 
object by several of the tribes out of their annuity. The academy is re¬ 
presented to be in a flourishing condition, and leaves the question of In¬ 
dian improvement, in letters and morals, upon the social basis, no longer 
doubtful. The intellectual power is there, and needs cultivation alone for 
its development and expansion. In this academy mechanical instruction 
is now combined with the usual course of tuition, and is regarded as the 
incipient step to the general introduction of trades among the Indians, 
their young boys availing themselves of it with avidity, and displaying an 
aptness indicative of eventual proficiency .—Letter from Baltimore Com¬ 
mittee, Zrd mo. 1835. 


There is no tribe of North American Indians whose circumstances 
have attracted more general interest and sympathy than that of the 
Cherokees. Inhabiting the remnant of their patrimonial territory, 
which they regarded as secured to them and their posterity, by the 
most solemn treaties of the United States, they have made great ad¬ 
vances in civilization, as evinced by their laws, their skill in agricul¬ 
ture and the useful arts, and even by the cultivated intellectual 
powers of some amongst them. They gave employment to a printing 
establishment, and supported a newspaper in the English and Chero¬ 
kee languages, the latter being expressed in characters invented by 
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one of the tribe. In the mean time, the value of their rich reser¬ 
vations became apparent to the people of Georgia, by whom they were 
surrounded, and the Government of that state insisted on their being 
given up to them in conformity with an agreement which it urged 
that the general Government had made to that effect, without the 
concurrence of the Cherokees, and in violation of the treaties by which 
the reservations had been made. Some of the most able lawyers in 
the United States were retained by the Cherokees to defend their 
rights in the most legitimate and constitutional manner. Some of 
those advocates have earned the lasting gratitude and respect of man¬ 
kind, for the ability and zeal with which they strenuously, and for 
a time successfully defended the rights of the oppressed. It is well 
known that the hearts and wishes of no inconsiderable number of the 
worthiest citizens of America were on the side of the Cherokees, and 
memorials and remonstrances, in some of which the members of the 
Society of Friends took a part, were presented to Congress from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Union : but the agreement of the Congress with 
the Georgians, like the oath of Herod to the daughter of Herodias, 
was not to be violated. The general Government has used some 
efforts to mitigate the blow which it was resolved to inflict, and it 
employed remonstrance and persuasion before having recourse to 
coercion. That the inducements which it held out were far from 
equivalent in the eyes of the Cherokees to the attractions of their na¬ 
tive land, will be seen from the following pathetic appeal of the Che¬ 
rokees, in which may also be seen the character of some of the agents 
which the enlightened government of a civilized country sometimes 
suffers itself to employ in its dealings with Aboriginal tribes. 


The Memorial of the Cherokee Nation to the Honourable the Senate and 
House of "Representatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
most humbly and most respectfully sheweth, 

That whereas, we, the undersigned, citizens of the Cherokee nation, have 
always regarded the instrument purporting to be a treaty made in De¬ 
cember, 1835, at New Echota, by the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn, and 
certain unauthorized individual Cherokees, to be a violation of the funda¬ 
mental principles of justice, and an outrage on the primary rules of na¬ 
tional intercourse, as well as the known laws and usages of the Cherokee 
nation, and therefore to be destitute of any binding force on us. 

* * * With the full detail of our troubles we forbear to trespass on 
your indulgence. They are extensively known, and our delegation, now 
at Washington, will be found ready to furnish any information which 
may be needed. 

li^e therefore respectfully present the following, which will show the ap¬ 
palling circumstances in which w'e are placed, by the operations of that 
perfidious compact. 

A communication has recently issued from the United States’ agency, 
addressed to the chiefs, head men, and people of the Cherokee nation, in 
which we are told, that “ the executive has formally declined” all inter¬ 
course or correspondence wdth Mr. Ross, in relation to the treaty, “ and” 
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that ‘ an end has been put to all negotiation on the subject,’—that it is 
the unalterable determination of the president to execute the treaty,’—‘the 
time cannot possibly be prolonged,’—‘another day beyond the time 
named, cannot, and will not, be allowed you.’ The writers say, ‘ we 
will not attempt to describe the evils that may fall upon you, if you are 
still obstinate, and refuse to conform to the requirements of the treaty,’— 

‘ we will not paint the horrors that may ensue in such an event.’ 

It will be readily conceived that declarations like these, emanating from 
such a source, our country already filled with troops, cannot fail to fill our 
minds with consternation and surprise. What have we done to merit 
such severe treatment? What is our crime ? Have we invaded any one’s 
rights? Have we violated any article of our numerous treaties? Have 
we, in any manner, acted in bad faith? We are not even charged with 
any such thing. But we are accused of ‘labouring under a dangerous 
error,’ and of being ‘ duped and deluded by those in whom we had 
placed implicit confidence.’ ‘Your pretended friends,’ say they, ‘have 
proved themselves to be your worst enemies.’ But what is our ‘ danger¬ 
ous error?’ What is our ‘delusion?’ Is it a ‘ delusion’to be sensible 
of the wrongs we suffer? Is it a ‘ dangerous error’ to believe that the 
great nation, whose representatives we now approach, will never know¬ 
ingly sanction a transaction originated in treachery, and to be executed 
only by violence and oppression ? It cannot be. Is it a “delusion” to 
assert that the makers of'that ill-omened compact were destitute of au¬ 
thority ? This fact we are prepared to prove by inc-ontestible evidence. 
Indeed, it is virtually admitted by the parties themselves, and the very 
fact, that an armed force should be put in requisition to defend tbeir per¬ 
sons, and to compel our submission, argues, not obscurely a defective con¬ 
fidence in tbe validity of the compact. Is it obstinacy to refuse our assent 
to an act which is a flagrant violation of the first principles of free 
government, and which sets its foot on the neck of our liberties and our 
dearest rights? Are we to be thus frowned into silence for attempting to 
utter our complaints in the ear of our lawful and covenanted protector ? 
Is it a crime to confide in our chiefs,—the men of our choice, whom we 
have tried and found faithful? We would humbly ask, in whom should 
we confide? Surely not in those who have, in the face of our solemn in¬ 
junctions, and in opposition to the reiterated expression of our sentiments, 
conspired the ruin of our country, usurped the powers of the nation, 
framed the spurious compact, and by artifice and fraud palmed it on the 
authorities of the United States, and procured for it the recognition of 
those high functionaries. 

And now, in the presence of your august assemblies, and in the presence 
of the Supreme Judge of the universe, most solemnly and most humbly 
do we ask—are we, for these causes, to be subjected to the indescribable 
evils which are designed to be inflicted on us? Is our country to be made 
the scene of the “horrors” which the commissioners “will not paint?” 
For adhering to the principles on which your great empire is founded, 
and which have advanced it to its present elevation and glory, are we to 
be despoiled of all we hold dear on earth ? Are we to be hunted through 
the mountains like wild beasts, and our women, our children, our aged, 
our sick, to be dragged from their homes like culprits, and packed on 
board loathsome boats, for transportation to a sickly clime? 

Already are we thronged with armed men ; forts, camps, and military 
posts of every grade already occupy our whole country. With us it is a 
season of alarm and apprehension. We acknowledge the power of the 
United States. We acknowledge our own feebleness. Our only fortress 
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is, the justice of our cause. Our only appeal, on earth, is to your tribunal. 
To you, then, we look. Before your honourable bodies—in view of the 
appaling circumstances with which we are surrounded—relying on the 
righteousness of our cause, and the justice and magnanimity of the tribu¬ 
nal to which we appeal, we do solemnly and earnestly protest against that 
spurious instrument; and we do hereby, also, respectfully re-affirm, as a 
part of this our memorial, the resolutions and accompanying memorials 
of the two last general councils of the nation, held at Red Clay. Our 
minds remain unaltered. We can never assent to that compact; nor can 
we believe that the United States are bound in honour and justice to exe¬ 
cute on us its degrading and ruinous provisions. 

It is true, we are a feeble people; and as regards physical power, we 
are in the hands of the United States; but we have not forfeited our 
rights; and if we fail to transmit to our sons the freedom we have derived 
from our fathers, it must not be by an act of suicide, it must not be by our 
own consent. 

With trembling solicitude and anxiety, we most humbly and most re¬ 
spectfully ask, will you hear us? Will you extend to us your powerful 
protection? Will you shield us from the “horrors” of the threatened 
storm? Will you sustain the hopes we have rested on the public faith, 
the honour, the justice of your mighty empire ? We commit our cause to 
your favour and protection. 

And your memoralists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Cherokee Nation, February 22, 1838. 

Signed by fifteen thousand, six hundred and sixty-five of the 
Cherokee nation.— (The Friend.) 


The appeal contained in the preceding memorial was supported 
by an address from the citizens of Pennsylvania, from which the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs are extracted. 


Memorial in behalf of the Cherokees. To the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States, in Congress assembled. 

The undersigned citizens of the State of Pennsylvania respectfully re¬ 
present. 

That they feel a deep interest in the present unhappy condition of the 
Cherokee nation of Indians, and they have observed with much solicitude 
the different efforts which have been made to induce your respective bodies 
to reconsider the tre^y purporting to have been made with them at New 
Echota in the winter of 1835. 

Ugder a firm conviction that this instrument is unjust and cruel in its 
character—adverse to the best interests of the Indians, and obtained 
against the consent, and in opposition to the declared will of their nation, 
—Your memoralists cannot but ardently desire that it may not be further 
sanctioned by our Government, and its ruinous enactments enforced upon 
these poor and unresisting objects of its oppression. 

When we look to the ancient and indisputable title of these people to 
the land upon which they reside, and from w hich it will be the province 
of this alleged treaty to force them, and drive them, after fifty years of 
partial civilization, into the wilderness, to return to the savage state, or 
miserably perish by causes incident to their removal, or by the hands of 
their more barbarous neighbours ; when we consider their former happy 
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state—tbe laudable advances they have made towards civilization, and 
the friendly relations which have so long continued to mark the inter¬ 
course between our nation and theirs, we feel constrained, by the tender- 
est emotions of sympathy, to plead with you on their behalf; and to urge 
you by every consideration of reason and religion, by your love of justice 
and mercy, and by the respect you owe to the dignity and character of 
our common country whose faith has been pledged again and again for 
their protection, to lend your aid to their cry, and give heed to petitions 
which have been laid before you on their behalf. 

♦ ♦ » In conclusion, your memorialists deem it right to assert, that m 
comino- before you at this time, they are actuated by no private or politi¬ 
cal motive whatever, but are moved thereto solely by a desire to serve the 
cause of the poor and the needy; and by a jealous fear, lest our beloved 
country may become involved in the crime of cruelty and oppression. — 
From the Friend, 1th 4ih mo. 1838. 

Tbe following extracts will describe the further progress of this 
affair. 


6tb month 2, 1838. 

Those whose sympathies are on tbe side of the persecuted Cherokees, 
have been cheered with recent indications at Washington of a relaxation 
in their favour. It appears that the Cherokee delegates for some time in at¬ 
tendance there, had offered certain propositions as to the terms and time 
of removal, and in relation to the conditions of a treaty to which they 
were willing to accede. On the 22nd of last month a message was sent to 
Congress by the President of the United States, transmitting a communi¬ 
cation from the secretary of war to the Cherokee delegates, favourable in 
general to the demands of the latter, and the executive recommending the 
extention of the time to remove to two years,—their removal by them- 
selves, under their own chiefs, &c., and further appropriations, &c., tor 
that purpose. The hope was thence derived, that the controverted or 
fraudulent treaty would be abandoned, and that the spectacle of an un¬ 
offending and helpless people driven from their homes and rightful pos¬ 
sessions, into a wilderness and strange land, at the point of the bayonet, 
would not take place. . , 

But in the Nation Gazette of the 30th ult., is an address of Gener^ 
Scott to the Cherokees, dated 10th of the month, from the tenour and 
spirit of which, all hope of mercy to the poor Indians would seem to be in 
vain, it may be, however, that before the 23rd of the month, the limited 
period for their removal, counter orders from Washington had reached 
him. A few days will determine.—J’rom the Friend. 


Removal of the Cherokees. 


ysre are enabled to lay before ourreaders the following letter 
tieman in the Cherokee country, dated 18th 6th mo. 1838. 
is one on the correctness of whose statements we entirely rely. 


from a gen- 
The author 


after the 23rd ult. the inhabitants of Georgia commenced 
gathering the Cherokees in Georgia: they were generally taken from 
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their houses, leaving their fields of corn, their cattle, houses, and most 
of their moveable property, for any person who pleased to take it into pos¬ 
session. As an example—one family was suffered to take nothing from 
their place but the clothes they had on. After some days the man had 
permission to return to his former dwelling. He found all his property 
removed : besides other things he lost seventeen head of cattle, one horse, 
forty dollars in silver, and a number of valuable books. 

Yesterday, which was the Sabbath, about eleven hundred commenced 
their journey to the far west. These made about four thousand who have 
already been sent off as “captives.’’ Perhaps as many more are in camp 
near Ross’s Landing, expecting to start in a few days. There are but a 
few Cherckees now in the country who have not been “captured.” But 
it is an honour to them that they have made no forcible resistance, but 
submitted peaceably to their conquerors. Probably several thousands 
more will leave the country the present week .—From the Friend. 

Our poor Cherokees, with a resignation calculated to secure for them 
our sympathy, have abandoned in silent despair their fertile fields and 
beloved homes. Resistance would have been madness, as there were 8000 
United States troops collected to enforce the cruel sentence, and the vo¬ 
lunteers from all the plundering states were ready to pour in upon them. 
But will not a day of retribution arrive? Their wrongs they cannot for¬ 
get, and when their collected force shall number 80,000 tomahawks I trem¬ 
ble for the South and South-west. 

E. C. to G. 2?. Zrd 1th mo. 1838. 

21st of 17th mo. 1838. All the accounts in the newspapers agree in 
stating that the poor, peeled, scattered, forsaken, and unresisting Indians 
have been hunted like beasts of the forest, like sheep having no shepherd, 
collected into groups, and hurried aw'ay from their cherished homes to a 
strange and wilderness country; and General Scott, however lauded for 
the gentleness and forbearance of his operations, if he offers the olive- 
branch in one hand, holds out the threatening sword in the other, and 
seems to us to have furnished, by the course he has pursued, a most strik¬ 
ing exemplification of the wise king’s saying, “ the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” A missionary teacher among the Cherokees, in a let¬ 
ter, well remarks; “ Their simple request has ever been, to be let alone. 
But perhaps they are troublesome neighbours, committing depredations 
upon the whites. No! nothing of the kind is alleged against them. The 
vineyard, however, is coveted, and must be had ! The claims of eternal 
justice will never be forgotten, though they may seem to sleep, for God is 
just.”— Friend. 

Not only has the removal of the Cherokees been in itself a cause 
of great trial and grief to those Indians; but in the mode of its exe¬ 
cution the cruelty has been greatly aggravated. Their removal has 
been committed to mercenary contractors, who have hastened them 
across the country in a manner which has subjected them to great 
fatigue, privation, and suffering. They have been closely crowded 
into steam-vessels inadequate for their reception, and several hun¬ 
dred, it is said seven hundred, have perished in consequence of un¬ 
worthy vessels being employed in the service. 
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As an appendage to the case of the Cherokees, the treatment of a 
helpless remnant of Creeks, who sought refuge in their territory is 
too remarkable and affecting to be omitted. 

Our readers are aware, that for several years past the Creeks under 
the operation of the cruel laws of Georgia, and of treaties forced 
upon them by the United Slates Government, have been removing 
to the country west of the Mississippi. Some of these poor men, it 
seems, were so averse to removal, that they fled for refuge to their 
brethren the Cherokees. 


Head Quarters, Array, Aug. 3, 1837. 

To the Council of the Cherokee Nation. 

It is represented to rae by Lieutenant Deas, United States array, and 
superintendent of Creek emigration, that a number of Creek Indians have 
taken refuge within the limits of the Cherokee nation, and that a party of 
those people, which was actually being transported, and which escaped on 
their way from that officer, is now there. It is my duty to retake these 
people and send them off, and I have ample means to effect that object; 
but it is respectfully submitted to the council of the Cherokee nation, whe¬ 
ther the interests of humanity would not be best consulted by collecting these 
people peaceably, through the agency of the Cherokee authorities, instead 
of hunting them down with a military force, which, however strictly in¬ 
structed, might in the eagerness of pursuit, whether through accident or 
mistake, commit outrages not only upon them, but even on innocent and 
unoffending individuals of the Cherokee nation. 

William Lindsay. 

Colonel, 2nd Artillery, Commanding Army, C. N. 


Resolution, ^c. of the General Council of the Cherokees. 

The general council of the Cherokee nation have had the subject matter 
of Colonel William Lindsay’s communication, respecting certain Creek 
Indians, under consideration. 

The authorities of the Cherokee nation have every disposition to com¬ 
municate to these people the views and determination of the United 
States Government respecting them; but they cannot take any steps to 
lend their aid to any compulsory measure for removing the Creeks out of 
the limits of the Cherokee nation. The long-established intercourse be¬ 
tween them, the usages and laws under which they came into this nation, 
together with the feelings of humanity, when their unfortunate situation 
is considered, in connexion with the peculiar condition of our own affairs, 
all forbid it. 


The Creeks residing in the Cherokee Nation to John Ross, Esq., Prin¬ 
cipal Chief of the Cherokees. 

Sib, We have listened to your talk. You say the officer of the United 
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States wishes us to go to the west. We are sorry to bear this talk. Our 
minds are troubled. We do not want to go to the west, unless the Chero- 
kees go there too. 

We speak to you as a chief of the Cherokee nation. It has been the 
custom of our fathers and our forefathers to go freely into each other’s 
country. With this knowledge we came into the Cherokee country. We 
came here to escape from the evils of war. In time of trouble we came 
to the Cherokees as to the home of a brother. When we came we were 
kindly treated. Our red brethren made no objection. They did not tell 
us to leave the country. But we have been pursued by the white man, 
and treated harshly, w’ithout knowing that we are guilty of any crime. 
While living here we planted corn in the season, but the white man de¬ 
stroyed it, and took away much of our other property. In this bad 
treatment two of our men were killed, one man shot through the thigh 
and arm, and three children lost in the flight of their mothers, and have 
not been found. We do not want to be put into the hands of these men. 
We ask the favour of you to permit us to reside with you. We ask your 
pity and protection. We put ourselves into your hands. We ask you to 
speak for us to the president, our father, that he may order his men not to 
hunt us through the country. We hope you will pity us ; we hope the 
president will pity us. We want to live with you. We are willing to 
obey your laws. 

Again we speak to the principal chief of the Cherokees. 

Most of our numbers are connected with the Cherokees by blood or 
marriage, and those who are not themselves connected in this manner are 
nearly related to those who are. 

We hope the Cherokee chief will take hold of us and help us before our 
father the president 

Will you tell the president that the son and brother of Chinnabee, the 
Creek warrior, who was the strong friend of the whites in peace and war, 
are here with us, and join with us in this petition ? We hope the chief 
will obtain help for his own people, and that w'e may share in that bene¬ 
fit ; but, if not, we are willing to share in the afflictions of the Che¬ 
rokees. 

You will discover our desires, and we hope you will be able to help us. 

Signed at Bed Clay, August 12, 1837, by your friends and brothers.— 
From the Friend. 


Although the Indians removed beyond the Mississippi have been 
repeatedly assured that they will henceforth be suffered to enjoy un¬ 
disputed possession of the territory which has been assigned to them, 
yet it may reasonably be doubted whether, in their weakened condition, 
they will be able to maintain themselves against the increasing 
pressure of western emigration, and prevent the encroachments of the 
backwoods-men, to whose progress the Government of the United 
States, though it may be actuated by the best intentions, can give 
little or no check. The accounts furnished by recent travellers make 
known the existence of a most accessible and easy passage across the 
Rocky Mountains, by which enterprising settlers cannot fail to be in¬ 
vited to enter upon the fertile territory, watered by the Oregon or 
Columbia River. The tribes inhabiting that district are described 
as an interesting and simple people, and are said already to have ex- 
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bibited great readiness to embrace Christianity. It is not difficult to 
foresee what must be their fate, should their land be occupied by 
white intruders, and themselves exposed to the baneful influence 
of the rival traders of the Hudson Bay^ and American Fur 
Companies. 

The Indians of the western territory appear to have suffered to an 
awful extent, from a cause in which white men have probably been 
implicated, though in this instance no degree of criminality may 
possibly attach to them. Various accounts have been received of the 
extraordinary fatality of an epidemic small-pox of unusual severity, 
which has spread through many of the tribes. The following letter 
will give some idea of the extent of the calamity. 

Extract of a Letter from Major Pilcher, dated St. Louis, Feb. 27, 1838. 

Sir, Having received authentic information from the remote region of 
the Upper Missouri, of a highly important character, 1 deem it my duty 
to communicate it to you without delay, though not entirely applicable to 
my own agency, having, as I conceive it does, a bearing upon Mr. 
Harris’s letter of the 11th ult. It appears that the effects of the small¬ 
pox among most of the Indian tribes of the Upper Missouri surpasses all 
former scourges, and that the country through which it has passed is lite¬ 
rally depopulated, and converted into one great grave-yard. The Man- 
dans, consisting of sixteen hundred souls, had been reduced, by the 1st of 
October last, to thirty-pne persons. The Gros Ventres, or Minetarees, a 
tribe about one thousand strong, took the disease a month later than their 
neighbours, the Mandans. One half had perished, and the disease was 
still raging. They, no doubt, shared the same fate with the Mandans. The 
Ricaras, who had recently joined the last-named tribes, and numbered 
about three thousand, were most of them out on a hunting excursion when 
the disease broke out among the Mandans, and consequently received it 
somewhat later. One half of them had fallen, and the disease was raging 
with unabated fury, not more than one out of fifty recovering frorn it. 
Most of those who survived subsequently committed suicide, despairing, I 
suppose, at the loss of their friends, and the changes wrought by the dis¬ 
ease in their persons, some by shooting, otliers by stabbing, and some by 
throwing themselves from the high precipices along the Missouri. The 
great band of Assinneboins, say ten thousand strong, and the Crees, num¬ 
bering about three thousand, have been almost annihilated ; and notwith¬ 
standing all the precaution used by the gentlemen engaged in the trade of 
that remote region to prevent it, the disease had reached the Blackfeet 
tribe of Indians of the Rocky Mountains ; a band of one thousand Lodges 
had been swept oflF, and the disease was rapidly spreading among the dif¬ 
ferent bands of that great tribe, numbering, I think, about sixty thousand 
souls. I have no doubt but the predictions contained in my letter of the 
27th ult. will be fully realized, and all the Indians of the Columbia river, 
as far as the Pacific Ocean, will share the fate of those before alluded to. 
The Friend, 

These sketches of the situation of the North American Indians 
would be incomplete without a brief notice of the war which is now 
being carried on between the United States and the Seminole In- 
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DiANs in Florida. These Indians commit the unpardonable offence 
of loving their country, and feeling attached to the land of their 
fathers ; and they consequently have resolved to cling to the occupa¬ 
tion of it, notwithstanding their neighbours have coveted to possess 
it. The character of their country has enabled them to maintain a 
])rotracted and obstinate struggle with the troops of the United 
States. Millions of dollars have been expended; a great sacrifice of 
life has been made. Many chiefs, decoyed by the pretext of a treaty 
of peace, have been seized and cast into prison ; warriors from other 
tribes, (amongst whom may be mentioned the Shawnese, the proteges 
of Friends,) have been hired by the American Government, and 
brought into Florida to shed the blood of their brethren; still the 
Seminoles do not give way; even amongst the members of Congress 
there are some individuals who appear to sympathize with them, 
and who admit the justice of their cause, yet in the exasperation of 
disappointment, a war of extirmination seems to be threatened both 
in the army and in the senate. 

Strong apprehensions have been entertained that the Indians who 
have been removed to the west, dissatisfied with their present allot¬ 
ment, and brooding over their own expatriation, may engage in a 
confederacy for the purpose of waging war along the western frontier 
of the United States, and thereby produce a diversion in favour of 
their brethren the Seminoles. 

An officer and soldiers from the United States army have been 
sent to overawe any attempts of this kind; and it seems by the most 
recent accounts, that the danger of war has for the present happily 
subsided ; nevertheless, it is to be feared that permanent tranquillity 
even in that quarter cannot be relied upon with certainty. 

In publishing these particulars respecting the North-American In¬ 
dians who are principally connected with the United States, the 
Aborigines’ Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, are fully sensi¬ 
ble of the difficulty of doing anything’ in this country which may 
have the effect of aiding their cause. They do not adduce these facts 
to excite abhorrence towards those upon whom they can exert no 
direct influence even by remonstrance, and still less would they in¬ 
tentionally wound the feelings of any of the w’orthy citizens of 
America, who, so far from participating in the oppression of the In¬ 
dians, do not cease to regret and deplore it. They rejoice in believ¬ 
ing that there are many of this class amongst other sects of Christians 
besides our ow n—and they would fain hope that their united efforts 
may not be fruitless. The hands of our American brethren may be 
strengthened, and their efforts encouraged by our correspondence ; 
we may aid them by contributing to the funds which they may em¬ 
ploy in more extensively visiting the Indians, in prosecuting their 
labours for the promotion of Christian instruction and civilization 
among them, and iu pressing applications in their favour with the 
Government. We may even co-operate with them by continued 
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exertions in behalf of those tribes which reside in or near British 
territories, and by urging our Government to take those steps which 
we desire to see pursued by the Government of the United States. 
Finally, whilst careful to employ the just and I’easonable means in 
our power, we may at times be enabled rightly to supplicate the 
great Preserver of men, without whose favour all our efforts must 
prove abortive, that he would be graciously pleased to soften the 
hearts of the oppressors, and to crown our labours with success. 

OF THE ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

Our beloved Friend Daniel Wheeler, on his return to this country, 
personally confirmed the said accounts which bad been previously 
received of the grievous effects resulting in the Sandwich and Society 
Isles, and other islands of the Pacific Ocean, from the intercourse of 
Europeans with the natives. 

Ardent spirits, disease, gunpowder and fire-arms have been spread 
amongst them, especially in the island of New Zealand ; a dreadful 
decrease of the population has ensued; and in many instances, the 
Christian efforts of those who have gone forth to spread the know¬ 
ledge of the Gospel of peace and salvation have been mournfully 
counteracted .—Report from the Meeting for Sufferings to the Yearly 
Meeting, 1838. 

This affecting subject has from time to time obtained the attention 
of the Aborigines’ Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings; and a 
sub-committee has been appointed to collect and circulate information 
relative to it, and to confer with the principal merchants of London 
engaged in the South Sea trade. This sub-committee has recently 
published a small tract selected from the letters and journal of Daniel 
Wheeler, entitled “ Effects of the Introduction of Ardent Spirits and 
Implements of War amongst the Natives of some of the South Sea 
Islands and New South W ales.” Any friends at the out-ports or 
elsewhere, who may know of suitable channels for its distribution 
amongst merchants and other persons connected with the-South Seas, 
may obtain a supply for the purpose on applying to William 
Manley. 


THE END. 


Harvey and Uarton, Printers, Graceehnrch-street. 
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The ^Aborigines’ Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
has continued to direct its attention to the situation of the Indians of 
Canada, and has availed itself of various opportunities to plead their 
cause with members of the Government. In the last pamphlet pub¬ 
lished by the committee will be found the memorial which the Meeting 
for Sufferings, at the suggestion of the same committee, presented to 
Lord Durham. The subject was likewise brought before the attention 
of Lord Durham’s private secretary, Charles Duller, M. P.; and it was 
conhdently hoped that these efforts had proved successful in arrest¬ 
ing the progress of Indian expatriation, to which the treaty of Sir 
F. B. Head had given increased activity. Subsequent information 
has renewed the most serious apprehensions respecting the fate of 
these Indians. The committee has therefore thought it right to print 
for circulation through the Society, some recent documents and state¬ 
ments, calculated to awaken a more lively interest in their^ behalf. 
They likewise present a brief narrative of the case of the Indians, by 
which the circumstances of their present situation may be readily 
understood. The committee is fully persuaded that it is the imme¬ 
diate and imperative duty of those who are concerned for the pre¬ 
servation of this interesting race, to lose no time in seeking to gain 
from the executive government the most prompt execution of 
vigorous and effective measures, by which the feeble remnants of 
once numerous tribes may be rescued from extinction, and the work 
of conversion and civilization, which has been happily commenced in 
various Indian settlements, may be encouraged and assisted rather 
than obstructed and counteracted. 

It is believed that petitions in favour of the Indians in the British 
provinces of North America will be presented to the several branches 
of the Legislature; and it is hoped that the members of our Society, 
in different parts of the kingdom, will not be backward in uniting 
with their benevolent and influential neighbours in giving support 
to these and similar applications, and in endeavouring to diffuse, in 
the several circles in which they may be placed, such information 
on the subject as they may collect from the following pages, and 
from other authentic sources. 
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In the official report of Charles Buller, M.P., the private secre¬ 
tary of Lord Durham, printed in this session of parliamenC it is 
stated that three millions of acres of fertile land have very recently 
been obtained from the Indians by the Government. Hence it is 
obvious that the proceedings consequent upon the treaty of Sir 
Francis Head had not been arrested. Authentic private informa¬ 
tion, with which the committee has been made acquainted, confirms 
this fact, and represents the sale of the lands so acquired as still 
going forward. The printed report likewise shows that some 
of the lands which the Government has thus offered for sale, 
bad acquired, through Indian improvements, the value of more 
than £3 per acre. Of the mode in which land has been ob¬ 
tained from the Indians, the same report states, that, “ In the 
return of granted lands accompanying this report (No. 13) are 
included appropriations made shortly after the termination of the 
American war, to Indians of the Six Nations, who had abandoned 
the old seats of their tribe to establish themselves in the province, 
under the protection of the English Crown, as well as some smaller 
blocks of land, which were reserved for the Indians of other tribes, 
out of the cessions made by them of the land which they had 
formerly occupied. The land appropriated for the use of the Six 
Nations’ Indians consisted chiefly of 570,000 acres of fertile and ad¬ 
vantageously-selected land, lying on each side of the Grand River, 
from its mouth to its source. At the present time, according to the 
statement of Mr. Jarvis, agent for the Indians, they do not possess, 
in round numbers, more than about 200,000 acres; I believe the 
precise amount is 187,000 acres. Of the manner in which the large 
portion they have alienated was acquired by the individuals into 
whose hands, as it is stated by Mr. Radenhurst, it passed with the 
sanction of the Government of the colony, and nearly the whole of 
whom were connected with that Government, I could not obtain any 
testimony upon which I could feel myself justified in relying. It is, 
however, certain that the consideration paid for it was for the most 
part of merely temporary benefit to them. The Government, under 
whose guardianship the Indians were settled, and whose duty it 
should have been to provide efficient securities against any improvi¬ 
dent grants, by which a provision, intended to be permanent, might 
be disposed of for inadequate or temporary returns, would seem, in 
these instances, to have neglected or violated its implied trust. To 
the extent of this alienation the objects of the original grant, so far 
as the advantage of the Indians was concerned, would appear to 
have been frustrated by the same authority, and almost by the same 
individuals that made the grant. I have noticed this subject here 
for the purpose of showing that the Government of the colony was 
not more careful in its capacity of trustee of these lands, than it was 
in its general administration of the lands of the province.” 

It is by no means easy to obtain satisfactory and full particulars 
respecting the condition of the Indians who have become dispos¬ 
sessed of their lands; 'but it is well known that it is felt by them to 
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be a very serious grievance. Many have gone into the territories of 
the United States, notwithstanding their Jong-standing hostility to 
that Government, and the unpromising expectations which the change 
held out to them. 

Several months have passed since a correspondent of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, in England, applied to a correspondent in Canada, 
for particulars respecting the treatment of the Indians; but the reply, 
which was only recently received, is very void of information on these 
points. The writer,William Rooke, merely says, “We have re¬ 
ceived a good deal of information on the subject; but it does not 
reach your enquiries. I do not know that any friend could take a 
more profitable journey, than to visit these poor people.” 

The following is an extract from a recent letter from John Sunday, 
a native Indian missionary, well known to several friends in England, 
to Sir Augustus d’Este, one of the warmest friends of the North Ame¬ 
rican Indians. 

Extract of a Letter from John Sunday to Sir Augustus d’Este. 

“ Dear Brother, 

“ I was very sorry when I saw the Lake Simcoe and Cold Water 
Indians wandering about from one island to another, as the white 
people have dispossessed them of their lands. When they saw me 
they enquired whether the order to go away from their lands is from 
England. I told them that this order is unknown in England; and 
after I read your kind speech to them their troubled minds were 
greatly relieved. The head chiefs. Yellow Head, John Assance, 
Asses-nauk and Wage-mahkang, of French River, and Shen-qua- 
konce of St. Marie, send their hearty and sincere thanks for the 
kindness you give them. The Indians of Aldersville, I am happy 
to say, are yet sincere and faithful in.serving the Lord, not weary yet 
in well-doing. So at River Credit, Muncy Town, St. Clair, Sau- 
geeng, Cold Water, Lake Simcoe, St. Marie, Lake Superior, and 
Rice Lake, and other places. Dear brother, the Christian Indians 
are as sincere in cultivating their clearings as they are in serving the 
Lord. Colonel Jarvis, superintendent of the Indian affairs at To¬ 
ronto, visited us (at Aldersville) last fall, and took a short survey of 
our village, and seeing so much clearing done in the place, he en¬ 
quired how long since we settled here; and he was surprised to hear 
that in eighteen months so much improvement had been done by 
Indians, and, before he left us, he declared he was very glad to see 
the Indians desirous of being farmers. They raise considerable 
wheat, corn, potatoes, and vegetables of every kind, which we never 
did in our pagan state. 

“ We have been called out by the authorities to assist in repelling 
any invasion from the rebels ; for we are very sure we would be the 
most miserable creatures in the world if the British Government 
would happen to give place to a republic. We do not know whe¬ 
ther this country will be taken or not. I had the pleasure of seeing 
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Mr. John Bull in England. His very big head, his long horns. I 
think, if he moves his head, it will do a great deal; but we hope the 
Lord will again help us with his interposition, and give us peace. 
The Indians have all joined with me in shaking hands with our 
English friends: we shake hands with them from the bottoms of 
our hearts—those who are interested in the cause of the poor Abo¬ 
rigines of this country. 

I hope the good people in England and Canada will still think of 
the poor wandering people of the wilderness, so that hundreds, in- 
instead of a dozen or two, may be taught useful things.” 

The Christian Guardian, a Canadian newspaper, conducted hy 
the Wesleyans, contains various interesting particulars respecting 
the affairs of the Indians, and relates the lively interest with which 
they look to England for the redress of their wrongs, and for as¬ 
sistance in promoting their advancement. The opinion of the pre¬ 
sent governor, Sir G. Arthur, and the reports of interviews between 
P. Jones and Lord Glenelg, cheered them w'ith hope. Though 
they have always looked up with veneration and strong attachment 
to the King of England, whom they have regarded as a father, the 
announcement of expected succour from the Queen’s Government 
made them rejoice in the idea that they were to find a mother 
in Queen Victoria. The following extract, from a late letter from 
Peter Jones, which was also addressed to Sir Augustus d’Este, is 
not only a proof of their deliberate attachment to the British in¬ 
terests, but shows with what correct feelings and views they are look¬ 
ing to this country for assistance. 

Extracts from Peter Jones's Letter to Sir Augustus d’Este. 

“ I hope no more attempts will he made to separate these colonies 
from the mother country. All the Indians have been commanded 
by the Lieutenant-governor to hold themselves in readiness, in case 
their services should be required for the defence of the province. 

“We are more and more convinced that, in order to raise the Indian 
character, manual-lahour schools must be established amongst them. 
Could not our Quaker friends, in London and the vicinity, do some¬ 
thing towards supporting such a school at this mission ? Ever since 
the days of William Penn the Society of Friends have been warm 
friends to the red men of the forest, and the Indians to this day re¬ 
spect the white men who wear the broad-brimmed hats. The In¬ 
dians themselves are willing to contribute out of their scanty means 
for such an object. If the Quakers felt disposed to assist in the 
support of such an institution, I should feel great pleasure to report 
to them, from time to time, of the progress the children might inake 
in their education, and in the attainment of useful trades.” 

The same intelligent Indian read to a member of this committee 
a very able address, which he had drawn up for presentation to the 
British Government. It appeared to have wholly emanated from 
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himself and his brethren, and its object was to solicit that the Cana¬ 
dian Indians might be recognized as British subjects, and be ad¬ 
mitted to full participation in the rights and privileges of Britons. 
Although the concession of these points would not only be the most 
important measure which could be adopted for the security and 
elevation of the Indians, but would also set such an example of the 
recognition of the rights of the Aborigines as would mark an era in 
the history of the coloured races, the address containing this petition 
was never presented, because some of Peter Jones’s friends believed 
that the request was not in all respects advisable at that time. 

Another proof that the Canadian Indians are capable of under¬ 
standing the advantages to be derived from the possession of their 
civil rights, is seen in the fact, that the insurgents offered them this 
boon for the purpose of tempting them from their allegiance. It 
also shows that it must be impolitic as well as unjust to withhold 
these rights from the natives. 

The United States Indians have manifested a similar desire to ob¬ 
tain the recognition of their civil rights. A recent American paper 
states that the Brotherton Indians in Wisconsin are seeking permis¬ 
sion to become freeholders and citizens. 

So lately as the 18th of third month last, the Rochester Adver¬ 
tiser announced that one of the Seneca Indians, who had received a 
classical education, and passed through a regular course of.legal 
studies, and been admitted to the bar in the supreme court of New 
York, and the circuit-court of the United States, and had resided 
some years at Buffalo, tendered his vote at the late charter election, 
but it was refused. 

It is important to refute the assertion, repugnant at once to reason 
and humanity, that the Indians, as a race, are incapable of civiliza¬ 
tion and unfit to be made partakers of civil rights. The character, 
conduct, and letters of Peter Jones, the progress of John Sunday, 
an Indian of pure blood, who taught himself to read after the age 
of thirty, and has become a zealous and able missionary to his peo¬ 
ple, and the fact that Indian youths have carried off the first 
prizes in the Wesleyan College in Upper Canada, would seem suffi¬ 
cient to prove how unfounded is the charge; yet the following ex¬ 
tracts, in proof of Indian capability, may not be useless, and cannot 
be read without interest. 

Extracts from the private Journal of Dr. Foville, while on a Tour with 
the Prince de Joinville. 

‘‘About eight o’clock we perceived the City of Buffalo, situated to¬ 
wards the eastern extremity of Lake Erie. Buffalo is seen from a 
distance. The steeples, covered with zinc, sparkle in the sun. We 
soon disembarked, and we could then more closely admire the city, 
the elegant and new houses of which indicate its youth. At ten 
o’clock we went with the Prince in a carriage to visit some Indians 
settled some miles in the country. We met on our road a consider- 
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able number of these men, clothed something like oar peasants; bat 
their red skin, their characteristic featores, their dark, straight and 
shining hair will not admit of their being confounded with the men 
of any other race. Each time that we met a new groap, or another 
mdividnal of this family, we were struck with ^e great analogy 
which exists b^ween their physical character and that of the In¬ 
dians of Gaiana, whom we haxe risited in their nndistarbed forests, 
on the banks of the rirers of South America. The route which we 
are following separates fields cultixated by men of the red race. In 
seeing the country in such a state of cultivation, we can easily be¬ 
lieve what we have been told in favour of the intelligence of ^ese 
Indians. These men have schools and churches, and show an apti¬ 
tude to excel in all respects. We went into one of their houses. 
We found it neatly kept. The inhahitants received us with polite¬ 
ness. The Prince bought some moccasins of soft leather, orna¬ 
mented with a border not devoid of elegance. Each of us wished 
to take with him something which might recall the recollection of 
his visft. We paid for our purchases with French money. The In¬ 
dians know very well the value of this money, so as to calculate 
how much was required to equal the sum demanded in American 
currency. AU they said to us was well expressed. I have never seen 
any European farm where the dairy was kept more neatly than the 
one adjoining the house into which we woiL In the -afternoon we 
beard from the French settled at Bufisado great praise of these Indians. 
On another occasion the son of our iUustrions Gay Lussac assured 
us that, during a residence of some months amongst the men of the 
red race, he had found in them exceUmit moral qualities, and great 
intelligence. Must we not with these data believe that they are 
called to partake of the benefits of the civilization which the Euro¬ 
pean races have transported into North America ? Such is not the 
condition which the (^vemment of the United States is now pre¬ 
paring for them. In spite of themselves the land which they cul¬ 
tivate is bought, and these unfortunate people are embarked on the 
lakes, and then on the Ohio and Mississippi, to go into the rmnote 
regions of the west, to seek a new soil, which they are permitted to 
occupy till the progress of the European race drives them still further 
back and complies their extermination.’* 

Extract of a Letter from B. A. Simon, Widow of the late bemevoletU 
Erasmus Simtou, addressed to Dr. Hodgkitu 

“ Having visited the Aborigines entirely unconirected with any 
society, and on our own resources, and having fixed our residence in 
the country of the Oiumdago reservation, we announced our inten¬ 
tion to educate such youths as should be entrusted to our care by the 
surrounding remnants of the once powerful Wyandots, Toscaroras, 
Senecas, Mohawks, Oneidas, and Onondagos, who, at an early period, 
branched off frmn the centra] seats of government, and established 
themselves on that territory, extending from New York to the sreat 
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lakes on the borders of Canada. We felt that there was on the part 
of the Indians, on the one hand, an earnest desire to have Iheir chil¬ 
dren instructed in useful arts, whilst on the other, they dreaded that 
alienation and self-seeking, which they invariably found to be the 
result of sending their youths to the seminaries of the United States. 
The design of my husband in adopting into our family such chil¬ 
dren as they were willing to offer for a course of instruction, founded 
on different principles, was more especially to prove to the Indians 
that ‘ religious instruction’ no more implied their becoming a di¬ 
vided people by enlisting themselves under the rival banners of con¬ 
flicting names and creeds, than that the education of their youth im¬ 
plied estrangement from their own, and attachment to interests as 
foreign to their well-being as individuals, as they were destructive of 
their very existence as a people. 

“ To say that the progress of the children kept pace rather with our 
wishes than expectation, would not be too much; since such was 
their aptness for study, clearness of perception, and vigour of 
thought and expression, as to lead us to conclude that the years of 
childhood are more profitably spent in storing up among the fields 
and forests such materials for future thought and application, as 
the analogies of nature supply, than in overloading the memory with 
' cut-and-dry’ book-lessons within the walls of a school-room. 

“ And in no case was their genius for inductive knowledge more 
satisfactorily manifested, than in their correct apprehension of that 
sublime mode of instruction, which is wrapt up in the familiar 
forms of nature, as exemplified in the parables of our Lord. While 
of the perceptive portions of holy Scripture, it may truly be said, 
that having taken root in an honest and upright heart, ‘ they yielded 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’ 

“ That elevation of mind which distinguishes even at this day the 
unperverted chieftains of this race, characterised, in a remarkable 
degree, the six lineages whose names have already been given. And 
it was impossible for any people to have a higher sense of thei^ 
rights, as freemen, or a keener feeling of the manifold and increas¬ 
ing wrongs which the representatives of Christendom mercilessly 
heaped upon them. To these causes may chiefly be attributed that 
thrilling eloquence to which so many writers have borne testimony, 
and which even inadequate translation has not so defaced as to de¬ 
prive them of their high reputation. 

“An address delivered in council, in the presence of Sir William 
Johnston, who spent many years among the Mohawks, and was well 
acquainted with their language, shall be given as taken down by 
him. The subject of the address is one which has been as frequently 
the theme of patriotic indignation, as the usurpation of their soil 
and the extermination of their race, since the agency of ardent 
spirits has even outdone that of the sword in its destructive effects. 

‘ Fathers, brothers, and countrymen,—we are met to deliberate 
upon what? upon no less a subject, than whether we shall, or shall 
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not be a people. I do not stand up, O countrymen, to propose 
plans of war, or to direct the sage experience of this assembly in 
the regulation of our alliances—your wisdom renders this from me 
unnecessary. The traitor, or rather the tyrant, which I arraign be¬ 
fore you, O my people, is no native of our soil, but rather a foreign 
miscreant; an emissary of the evil power of darkness. It is that 
pernicious liquid which our heartless white friends have so artfully 
introduced, and so plentifully poured in upon us. O, ye Creeks, 

I thunder in your ears this denunciation, that if this cup of 
perdition continue to rule among us with sway so intemperate, ye 
will cease to be a people ; ye will have neither heads to direct, nor 
hands to protect you. While this destructive poison undermines all 
your powers of body and of mind, with ineffectual zeal the war¬ 
rior’s enfeebled arm will draw the bow or launch the spear in the day 
of battle. In the day of council, when national safety stands sus¬ 
pended on the lips of the hoary sachem, he will shake his head with 
uncollected thoughts, and drivel forth the babblings of a second 
childhood.’” 

The writer of the foregoing testimony to the capabilities of the 
Indians, takes a most lively interest in the fate of this abused people, 
and has collected a mass of interesting materials which it is hoped 
she will one day publish. 

It has been injuriously represented that the Indians are wholly 
averse to adopt the habits of civilized life and second the efforts 
which are made to introduce the arts and education amongst them. 
The foregoing extracts from Peter Jones’s and John Sunday’s letters 
are directly opposed to this assertion. Sir James Kempt says, ‘ that 
the Indians are generally desirous of learning to read and write, but 
that, from the inadequacy of the salary hitherto allowed to the 
school-masters of the department, (£8. 11s. 5d., sterling,) no persons 
competent to the duties of the situation have ever retained it for a 
sufficient length of time to be of material service in their education.” 
In the same document he says, “ An effort to promote the disposition 
amongst the Indians to assume the habits of civilization, which are 
now said to prevail, is but an act of retributive justice; for we are 
surely bound to afford them every reasonable facility and assistance 
in obtaining the means of existence, which jthey are rapidly losing 
by our encroachment upon the lands from which they were for¬ 
merly derived.” General Darling says of the Mohawks, “ In earnest 
of their desire to profit by the labour of their minister, they have 
readily agreed, on my recommendation, to allot 100 acres of land 
to each school that may be formed on the Grand River under his 
direction. 

“I submit, with all deference, whether it is not worthy the liberality 
of the British Government to encourage the disposition now shown 
generally amongst the resident Indians of this province, to shake off 
the rude habits of savage life, and to embrace Christianity and civil¬ 
ization. 
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“ It appears to me that this would not be attended with much ex¬ 
pense. A small sum by way of salary to a schoolmaster wherever a 
school may be formed, say four or five in the whole, a trifling addi¬ 
tion to the salary of the present missionary, who is paid by a so¬ 
ciety, and of a second if appointed, which I believe is contemplated 
by the Lord Bishop of the diocese; and some aid in building 
school-houses. 

‘‘There are Chippewas who have prayed urgently for amissionary 
and schoolmaster to be sent amongst them.” 

It must be observed that these statements of Sir J. Kempt and 
General Darling were made as far back as the year 1829, and there 
is reason to believe that the desire, on the part of the Indians, to re¬ 
ceive the benefits of civilization is in proportion to the progress of 
their conversion to Christianity, and to the increasing inadequacy of 
their former modes of subsistence. 

The employment of the Indians as irregular troops has been one 
of the most fruitful sources of mischief to them, as well as of disgrace 
to the British nation. It has occasioned them a fearful destruction 
of life and loss of territory, it has fostered their worst passions, and 
it has rendered war, at all times antichristian and inhuman, peculi¬ 
arly savage and barbarous. It is greatly to be regretted that, so re¬ 
cently as the late insurrection, the Indians have been called out as a 
military force. The following interesting anecdote, which was com¬ 
municated to Sir A. D’Este by a British officer in Canada, shows that 
even in the treatment of their enemies, they are no longer the cruel 
savages which they have been represented, and that their fidelity is 
equalled by their address and moderation. 

“ At no great distance from Montreal, (at a spot called Cang-na- 
wa-ga,) is a settlement of Indians; they form a part of the five 
nations; these were among the earliest of the red race who entered 
into the Christian fold. 

“ At the breaking out of the late rebellion in the Canadas, a party 
of insurgents of the Lower Province thought that it would be a 
clever thing by guile, or by force, to obtain the arms which were 
well known to be in the possession of the Indians of Cang-na-wa-ga. 
A party of rebels, consisting of upwards of one hundred men, un¬ 
dertook its accomplishment. 

“ The day selected for carrying their plan into execution, was the 
4th of last November, (1838.) 

“ It was early upon a Sunday morning, when the inhabitants of the 
village, congregated in their church, were occupied in the reveren¬ 
tial duties of the day, that a young Indian, with an elastic but 
noiseless step, entered at the door of the sacred building, moved 
rapidly to the officiating minister, and whispered with earnestness 
in his ear. The minister informed his congregation that there was a 
large body of men, of very questionable appearance, occupying the 
wood immediately adjacent to the village, and that they must be 
quick and arm, so as to be prepared for whatever might happen. 
The Indians left their church, seized their rifles, and in a few 
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minutes were assembled around the flag-staff, which stands in the 
centre of their village. 

“ The chief hastily reconnoitred, and soon determined that, under 
existing circumstances, it would not be advisable for him to begin 
hostilities, the wood which surrounded their village being in the 
possession of their more than questionable visitors. He determined 
therefore, if possible, to draw them from the advantage of their 
covert into the more open space afforded by his own village; to this 
end he dispatched five of his young men unarmed, ostensibly to in¬ 
quire what were the intentions of the Canadians, who came in such 
numbers and with arms. The answer was, ‘ We come to borrow 
the arms of the Indians of the five nations, for the purpose of at¬ 
tacking and of taking La Prairie; and if the Indians refuse the loan 
we must have a fight for them.’ 

“The young Indian who was spokesman upon the occasion re¬ 
joined, ‘ We are but children; come into our village and speak 
with our chief.’ 

“ The Canadian insurgents, to a man, acted upon the proposition, 
and in a body hurried towards the village. 

“ As the Canadians entered the village on one side, the Indians, 
who had been instructed by their chief, quitted it, in two bodies, on 
the other, separating to the right and to the left. 

“ The Canadians having arrived at the open space, which is in the 
centre of the village, approached the dwelling of the chief, and de¬ 
manded from him the loan of the arms. At this moment a shrill 
whoop was heard to ring through the adjacent forest: it was the 
signal by which the chief was to learn that his orders had been 
effectually completed by the extension of the two bands, so as to 
surround their own village. The chief then said, ‘ The arms for 
which you ask were given to us by our great father, the King. We 
will only part with them with the last drop of our blood. You 
heard that whoop—my young men are all around you—there is no 
escape—you are my prisoners. I do not wish to shoot you down, 
nor will I, unless you pull the first trigger. But you must sur¬ 
render —lay down your arms.' 

“ It was soon made evident to the Canadians that what the chief 
had said was true; that they had blindly come into his trap, and 
were irremediably in the power of the Indians, without one chance 
of escape. 

“ Under such circumstances nothing remained but to submit; they 
accordingly did so, and were marched into Montreal prisoners, and 
by the Indians," 

The letters from Peter Jones and John Sunday, from which quo¬ 
tations have already been given, show, that the Indians have been 
generally called on for military service; and it ought to be observed 
that, objectionable as this course is in itself, there are circumstances 
connected with it which increase its hardship as respects the Indians. 
Whereas the militia service required of the white residents in the 
province falls on only a small proportion of the males capable of 
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bearing arms, this call is general to all the Indians of this class, 
which must render the service not only oppressive and injurious to 
their struggling settlements, but must expose their already diminished 
population td a very disproportionate risk of life. The white popu¬ 
lation are called upon to give their quota of service as a part of the 
terms on which they receive the protection and privileges of the 
state; but with regard to the Indians, military service does not confer 
the same privileges. In former times land was held immediately 
from the crown, in return for military service, and this service was 
partial and for a limited period; but, in the case of the Indians, 
their unlimited service is requited by depriving them of their posses¬ 
sions. 

The payments and presents which are given to the Indians, pro¬ 
fessedly in exchange for their land and in requital for services, are, 
for the most part, made in such a form as to be of little advantage to 
them. Not only are the articles themselves often objectionable, but 
they are given to the Indians at so great a distance from their homes 
that the expense and loss of time incurred by the journey are a seri¬ 
ous evil. Intoxication is encouraged by the festivity promoted at the 
distribution of the payments. Many articles which might be ser¬ 
viceable are disposed of to iniquitous traders, who make a point of 
attending on these occasions, and it forms a subject of just complaint 
by Sir F. Head, that the stores on the American frontier are to a 
considerable degree supplied by articles thus obtained from the In¬ 
dians. This abuse cannot, however, justify the reduction of the pay¬ 
ments, which he proposes, but should lead to a prompt reform in the 
mode of making them. John Sunday informed a member of the 
committee that, after a distribution of this kind, at which some of the 
Indians were desirous of carrying home their quotas in specie for 
future use, they had the mortification to find that all their dollars 
were counterfeit: he did not attribute this fraud to any official indi¬ 
viduals, but to the artifice of the accompanying traders, who obtained 
this result by a combination of exchanges. 

In the pamphlet last issued by the committee various particulars 
were given respecting the compulsory removal of the Indians fi-om 
the territories of the United States. By the treaties there referred to, 
notwithstanding their oppressive and injurious character, a certain 
payment for the ceded territory was stipulated for, and an average 
price of about two-thirds of a dollar per acre was agreed to by Con¬ 
gress. This land, it should be observed, consisted of much fertile, im¬ 
proved, and favourably situated territory, whereas the lands to which 
the Indians are expelled are not only badly situated, in a far western yet 
inland position, but a considerable part of them is stated to be per¬ 
fectly barren, and incapable of affording subsistence for man; yet the 
average price of the land to be thus given in exchange is valued to 
them at considerably more than a dollar per acre. Revolting as the 
terms of this contract must unquestionably appear, they are liberal 
when compared with those which our Governmeht has sanctioned 
with regard to our confiding Indian allies. 



No one disputes the unbounded confidence and warm attachment 
of the Indians to the British Government and interest. They have 
ever looked up to the King of England, whom they have been taught 
to regard as their great father across the waters. It would be difficult 
to find words by which their attachment and their confidence could 
be better expressed than those which Sir F. B. Head himself em¬ 
ployed, in the very despatch in which he announces to the colonial 
secretary the unequal bargain which he had made with the same 
people. “ Their attachment to our sovereign,” he says, “ amounts 
almost to veneration.” ‘‘When we see the sun rise in the east,” said 
a warrior at the great council which Sir F. B. Head held with the In¬ 
dians, “it is our custom to say to our young men. There is our great 
father; he warms us, he clothes us, he gives us all we desire.” Sir 
F. B, Head also says, “ The fate of the red inhabitants of America, 
the real proprietors of the soil, is, without any exception, the most 
sinful story recorded in the history of the human race: and when one 
reflects upon the anguish they have suffered from our hands, and the 
cruelties and injustice they have endured, the mind, accustomed to 
its own vices, is lost in utter astonishment at finding that in the red 
man’s heart there exists no sentiment of animosity against us, no 
feeling of revenge; on the contrary, our appearance at the humble 
portal of bis wigwam is to this hour a subject of unusual joy- If the 
white man be lost in the forest, his cry of distress will call the most 
eager hunter from his game; and, among the tribe, there is not only 
pleasure but pride in contending with each other who shall he the 
first to render assistance and food.” He likewise remarks that “ it must 
be recollected that in our wars with the Americans we gladly availed 
ourselves of the services of the Indians, whom invariably we promised 
we would never desert.” It seems that in our treaties with the Indians 
very little regularity has been observed, since, again to use the words 
of Sir F. B. Head, “ on our part little or nothing documentary exists; 
the promises which were made, whatever they might have been, 
were almost invariably verbal; those who expressed them are now 
mouldering in their graves. On the part of the Indians the case is 
very different; they not only preserve the tradition most carefully in 
their tribes, but their string of wampum becomes a record even of 
the most minute details, and the fidelity with which they adhere to 
their duly solemnized engj^ements admits of neither question nor 
doubt.” Sir Francis adds, “ that an Indian’s word, when it is for¬ 
mally pledged, is one of the strongest moral securities on earth : 
like the rainbow it beams unbroken when all beneath is threatened 
with annihilation.” Again, “ the regular delivery of the presents proves 
and corroborates the testimony of the wampums, and by whatever 
sophistry we might deceive ourselves, we could never succeed in ex¬ 
plaining to the Indians of the United States that their great father 
was justified in deserting them.” 

Notwithstanding their ancient title, by which the continent itself 
may be regarded as theirs in virtue of the treaties by which the pos¬ 
session of scanty reservations has been promised, on the pledge of 
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our national faith; and, notwithstanding their unlimited devotion to 
the British cause, the treatment which the Indians have received has 
been such as almost to justify the character given of it by the late 
governor, when he says, in the words already quoted, “ that it is the 
most sinful story recorded in the history of the human race.” Whilst 
in every period of their history their virtues have been the subjects of 
praise and admiration, it seems merely to have had the effect of 
tempting new adventurers to impose on the goodness of their nature. 
The success of every agent who has beguiled them into a concession 
of territory has prompted others to adopt the same pernicious course. 
The complaints and lamentations of the Indians are reiterated in vain, 
and in the British dominions, as well as in the United States, the in¬ 
justice and enormity of these expatriations have been exposed to little 
purpose, whilst the most urgent remonstrances are of no avail with 
those who yield to the influence of the avaricious speculator in the 
coveted lands of the Indians. All travellers who have visited the 
Indian tribes, whether situated in the vicinity of whites, or wander¬ 
ing in the most remote depths of their forests, concur in describing their 
decline in numbers as rapid and universal, with the sole exception of 
those settlements in which the united blessingsof Christianity and civi¬ 
lization have been conferred on the Indians who are eager to receive 
them. Some idea of this decline may be drawn from the following 
data. 

Without entering upon the interesting story of the natives of Ca¬ 
nada under the French domination, it is sufficient for our present ob¬ 
ject to state that even at the conquest in 1759, powerful tribes of 
Abenaqua, Algonquin, Iroquois, Mississagua, and Huron Indians, 
occupied the country from below Quebec, to the furthest part then 
held by the French to protect their traders beyond Lake Erie. In 
1721, Charlevoix, a high authority, estimated the population some 
of the Algonquin tribes at 6000 souls, but they were then diminish¬ 
ing daily under the influence of spirituous liquors, diseases, and 
other causes. {Charlevoix, History of New France, vol. hi. p. 189.) 
It would seem, from the following extract from a British author, that 
the French have been less culpable than the English with respect to 
the introduction of intoxicating drinks amongst the Indians. 

“It must be owned their diseases are few, and those chiefly arising 
from colds taken after drinking spirituous liquors, which they buy 
from the English, contrary to the wiser maxims of the French, who 
sell them none. The French esteem these liquors not only prejudi¬ 
cial to the constitution of the natives, but also to their trade, for as 
that depends on their hardiness, dexterity, and success in hunting, it 
must necessarily decline as these qualities are impaired. This is ob¬ 
vious also in point of fact amongst those Indians who have an inter¬ 
course with the English.” See Henry Ellis s Voyage of the Dobbs and 
California, p. 187. 

“ Some of the tribes of the Iroquois, with whom the French had 
many disastrous wars, were then estimated at 60,000 souls ( Charlevoix, 
ib. p. 203); and the Hurons, who were settled in parts of Upper 
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Canada, were extensive amcnltniists, and a denser population.'* ( ib. 
p. 19a) 

In 1759 the French colonists and traders amounted to about 60,000 
souls, of whom a considerable number are believed to have be^ a 
mixed race, either illegitimate, or, in not nnfrequent cases, sprung 
from marriages of French with Inmans. ” 

The peculiar injuries done to the Indians by both French and 
English exciting them to take part in wars in which they had no in¬ 
terest, but which aggravated all their natural passions of a dan¬ 
gerous and warlike tendency, ceased in 1763. But at the same 
time, the English had no motives to conciliate them until the wars 
with the United States; and our general system was at least as mis¬ 
chievous to the Indians as that of the French. The result is a re¬ 
daction of the Indian population of the Canadas, to 43,000, at 
the highest estimate; {^‘Taggart, Three Tears im Canada) viz. 
1-5,000 for Lower Canada, and 28,000 for Upper Canada; whilst the 
white population has risen to more than 900,000 souls. The esti¬ 
mated native population of Lower Canada, in 1831, was 3,437 
souls in 687 famibes .—House of Cornwrons' Papers, 1834., No. 617. 
p. 9-5. . 

The exact number of aU the above-mentioned tribes that received 
presents in Lower Canada, in 1828, was only 2,922 souls, being the 
supposed mass of the Indian population; in Upper Canada it was 
only 9,457.— Ih. p. 23. It is certain, hcfwever, that from the distance 
and inconvenience of the situation in which the distribution is made, 
many Indians absent themselves. This result was contemplated by 
Sir F. B. Head, and looked to as the cause of economy from the 
amount of unclaimed payments. 

Although the Indians have on difiTerent occasions ^ven up valu¬ 
able tracts of land, in consideration of some kind of payment, gene¬ 
rally in the form of limited annuities, the price has ^n very in¬ 
adequate, and the desire to gratify the British Government has, per¬ 
haps, weighed with the Indimis almost as much as the return 
wMcb they were to receive. Hesh-ton-a-quet repeatedly assured a 
member of the committee that the large concession, to wlych his 
father was a party, at the close of the last American war, was made 
from a desire to please the King of England. Although Sir F, B. 
Head appears to have exaggerated the cheerfulnes of the Indians, 
in parting with the land to him, as governor, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the readiness to yield gre^y facilitated his striking 
that unequal and injurious bargain. It has been repeatedly stated 
that the Indians complain of the Ic^ of their land, and tbat^ when 
the white inan desires it, he must have iL The letter of Hesh-ton- 
a-quet, which was published in the last pamphl^ proves at once 
their desire to hold, and dieir fear to refW it. That artifice and 
force are both employed on the American ade of the frontier, is 
fully shown in o^er documents contained in the same pamphlet, 
and the removal of some of the Sangeen and other Canadian In¬ 
dians, seems to have also been compal^ry. 
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It would appear, that though when ordered off their lands, they 
obey without resistance, they are earnest in using peaceable and 
legitimate means of obtaining redress and justice, so far as they 
possess the knowledge of such means. Within a comparatively few 
years, different deputations of Canadian Indians, unsuccessful in 
their attempts in the province, have come to this country to obtain 
what they conceived to be the due performance of treaties made 
between them and the British Government. Hesh-ton-a-quet, though 
brought to this country under a false pretext, was prepared to take 
advantage of the occasion to urge on behalf of his tribe the recog¬ 
nition of their right to a certain island. That recognition had been 
often sought, but was never granted, though the truth of the state¬ 
ment was not denied. John Sunday, when in this country, related 
the frequent but constantly fruitless attempts which he had made on 
behalf of his tribe to obtain the titles of their land. 

It must be sufficiently obvious that this treatment is not only cal¬ 
culated to give to the Indians the offence and annoyance which Sir 
F. B. Head himself attributes to it, but that it must also increase that 
uncertainty of tenure, which both checks the disposition to make im¬ 
provements, and prepares them to listen to proposals and persuasions 
to abandon their territories, although they have so much reluctance to 
do this, that they are ready, when able, to become money-purchasers 
of small plots of their ancient possessions. 

It may now be proper to relate some of the particulars of the last 
acquisition of Indian lands, which has been made by the treaty of 
Sir F. B. Head. This treaty, and its results, have been repeatedly 
alluded to as a serious subject of complaint, and at the present time 
they constitute the most pressing grievance, which calls for the atten¬ 
tion and remonstrance of all well-wishers to the Indian race. 

Notwithstanding the generally unjust and injurious character of 
the conduct of the British towards the Canadian Indians, several 
of those in office, both at home and at the provinces, have been actuated 
by kind, benevolent, and wise considerations in regard to them. Sir 
George Murray, Sir John Colborneand Sir James Kempt, merit, in 
an especial manner, to be respectfully and gratefully remembered, 
for their exertions on behalf of the Indians. But although such ex¬ 
tensive tracts of land had been obtained from these Aborigines, 
for much less than their value, and though their services had 
been long continued, faithful, and most ruinous to themselves, 
an idea seemed to prevail in this country, if not in Canada, that 
too much was given to them. The expenses of the Indian de¬ 
partment were greatly complained of. That there existed great 
abases, in the application of a large portion of the sums which 
passed through that department is not doubted, and that the little 
good which the Indians derived from that which was justly due to 
them afforded grounds for complaint and reform, is not to be dis¬ 
puted. 

The obtaining of this very necessary reform, was neither the object 
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nor the lesolt of the complaints vhich vere made Whatever w&e. 
the precise words of the instmcticms, which went from this/toon- 
try, it appears firom t^cial printed reports, that orders were sent for 
the sospension of those Terr eSbrts tm bdalf of the Indians wfai<di 
form almost the <mi1]f features in the case, which can be contemplated 
with anything like satisfaction. 

The most important document in regard to this policy, is a message 
of Sir F. B. Head, to the Legislatare of Upper Canada, dated t^ 
29th of January, 1S3S; and containing his d^atdies of the 20th 
of August, 1336, and others respecting the new systems sabedtuted 
for thtf of Sir J<dm Colbome and ot^ officers, and Lord Glenelg s 
replis sanctkming die change. 

The first de^ntch of Sir F. B. Head op^is with the following pa¬ 
ragraph: 

Uoor Lordship k aware that my predecessor. Sir John Cdbocne, 
with m rtem b mmi Ckristmmi-e the Imdimms who inhabit 

the country north of Lake Honm, muide mrrmm^memts far aeetimg 
eertmim hmiidiafs on the great ManatouUn Island, and for d^Ti^ing 
cm this spot to the Tisiting Tndiarevj their presents for the present 
year. The HsmrcrTiojss which I sscetted fsom your Losn- 

SHIP TO COCYTEKACT OK DEFER THESE ARRAYGEHESTS, leacfaed 
me too late to be acted nponand on the 20th of Xorember fid- 
lowing, Sir Francis B. He^ states that he had pat a stop to the 
arrangem^t of Sir John Colbome at the Manatoulin I^and. 

It is not sorpiising, that with instractions of this kind firom the 
colonial office. Sir F. B. Head dioald have employed his known ac¬ 
tivity and talent in oideaToaring to reform the Indian department; 
but it is marrdloas, that with tibe sentiment to which he.gir^ ex- 
pie^on in his despatches, &om whicb qnotaticMts hare alre^y been 
made, he should hare adopted the course whidi he did. 

This course we give in hfe own words:— 

" At the great Manatonlin I^and, in Lake Horon, wbae I found 
about laOO IndiaiK^ dil^sent nations, a^emhled for tb^ presents, 
the Chippewas and Ottawas, at a great council held expre^y fiw the 
purpose, fimnally made to me 23/100 islands. Tbe^Sangin 
Tndiaitg also Toluntarily surrendered to me a milHon and a' half of 
acres of the xeiy richest land in Uppo Canada. On proceeding to Am- 
hersthurgl a^embkd the Indian who occupy inthatneaghbomfaood, 
a hunting-gioand of rich land, six miles square, two-thiris of whkh 
they surrendaed to me, cm cmiditkm diat one fif the said two-thirds 
^KMdd be add, and the proceeds thereof be inTested fix- di^ar ben^t. 
The Monvian Indians, vrith whom I had also an interriew have 
likewise agreed, fix an annnity of £1^, to surrender to me 
about six i^es square of bla^ land, situated on the banks of 
the Thames Bixer. I need hardly observe, that I faaxe just obtained 
fix Hi s Majesty's Goxemment^ from the Indian^ an immense por- 
ticm of most xaloaUe land, vMdi will doufatk^y |Hodnce, at no 
remote period, imxe than snfficieat to defray the wbcde of the ex¬ 
penses cd the Indians, and the Indian d^aitment, in this province.” 
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Sir Francis B. Head elsewhere says, that the islands referred to 
exceed in number 23,000. “ Although formed of granite they are 

covered with various trees, growing in the interstices of the rocks, 
and with several descriptions of berries, upon which Indians feed. 
The surrounding waters abound with fish.” 

“ Although 1 did not approve of the responsibility, as well as the ex¬ 
pense of attracting, as had been proposed, the wild Indians north of 
Lake Huron to Manatoulin, yet it was evident to me that we should 
reap a very great benefit if we could persuade these Indians, who are 
now impeding the progress of civilization in Upper Canada, to resort to 
a place possessing the double advantage of being admirably adapted 
to them (inasmuch as it affords fishing, hunting, bird-shooting, and 
fruit,) and yet in no way adapted for the white population. Many 
Indians have long been in the habit of living in their canoes amongst 
these islands, and from them, from every inquiry I could make, and 
from my own observation, I felt convinced that a vast benefit would 
be conferred, both upon the Indians and the province, by prevailing 
upon them to migrate to this place. 

“I accordingly explained my views in private interviews I had with 
the chiefs, and I then appointed a grand council, on which they should 
all assemble and discuss the matter, and deliberately declare their 
opinions. When the day arrived, I addressed them at some length, 
and explained to them, as clearly as I was able, their real interests, to 
which I found them very sensibly alive, 

“ The Indians had previously assembled to deliberate on the sub- 
ject, and had appointed one of their greatest orators to reply to me. 

“ The individual selected was Sigonah (the Blackbird,) celebrated 
amongst them for having, it is said, on many public occasions, spoken 
without once stopping, from sunrise to sunset. 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory than the calm, deliberate man¬ 
ner in which the chief gave, in the name of the Ottawa tribes, his en¬ 
tire approval of my projects ; and as the Chippewas and Ottawas thus 
consented to give up twenty-three thousand islands, and as the Sau- 
gins also consented to give up a million and a half acres adjoining 
the lands of the Canada Company, I thought it advisable that a 
short, plain memorial should be drawn up, explanatory of the fore¬ 
going arrangements, to be signed by the chiefs while in council, and 
witnessed by the Church of England, Catholic, and Methodist cler¬ 
gymen who were present, as well as by several officers of his Majes¬ 
ty’s government. 

“ I enclose to your Lordship a copy of this most important docu¬ 
ment, which, with a wampum attached to it, was executed in du¬ 
plicate, one copy remaining with me, the other being deposited with a 
chief selected by the various tribes for that purpose. 

“ The surrender of the Saugin territory has long been a desideratum 
in the province, and it is now especially important, as it will appear 
to be the first fruits of the political tranquillity which has been at¬ 
tained. 

“ I feel confident that the Indians, when settled by us in the manner 
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I have detailed, will be better off than they were; that the position 
they occupy can bond fide be fortified against the encroachments of 
the whites; while, on the other hand, there can be no doubt, that the 
acquisition of their vast and fertile territory will be hailed with joy by 
the whole province.” 

The dispatch received the following reply from the secretary of 
state for the colonies. It is evident that the judgment and benevo¬ 
lence, both of the Minister, and our late Sovereign, were completely 
deluded by the representations which were thus made to them. 

Lord Glenelg to Sir F. B. Head. 

“ Downing Street, 5 October, 1836. 

“ I have received your despatch of the 20th August last. No. 70, 
reporting an expedition you had made in person to the shores of the 
Lake Huron, and the arrangements into which you had there entered 
with the various tribes of Indians. Assured of the vigilant humanity 
by which your conduct towards this helpless race of men, the survi¬ 
vors of the ancient possessors and lords of the country, could not but 
be directed, and conscious of the incomparable superiority of your 
means of forming a correct judgment how their welfare could be most 
effectually consulted, I have thought myself not only at liberty, but 
obliged, in deference to your opinions, to recommend for his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sanction the arrangements and compacts into which you 
entered; and influenced by the same consideration, the king has been 
graciously pleased to approve of them. His Majesty, however, di¬ 
rects me to commend these tribes, in the strongest possible terms, 
to your continued care, and to signify his express injunction, that no 
measure shall be contemplated which may not afford a reasonable pro¬ 
spect of rescuing this remnant of the aboriginal race from the ca¬ 
lamitous fate which has so often befallen uncivilized man, where 
brought into immediate contact with the natives of Europe, or their 
descendants. Whatever intelligence or suggestions it may be in your 
power to convey, respecting the condition of these people, and the 
prospect of their being reclaimed from the habits of savage life, and 
being enabled to share in the blessings of Christian knowledge and 
social improvement, will at all times be received by his Majesty with 
the highest interest.” 

The extreme unfairness and injustice of the contract are so very 
palpable that they require no comment; but as the despatches of 
Sir F. B. Head are calculated to give an erroneous impression re¬ 
specting the character of the Indians, and their readiness to become 
parties to his measures, and as they are likely to discourage attempts 
at conversion and civilization, it seems important to give extracts from 
the counter statements, which have been made and published in 
Canada by two highly respectable witnesses. 
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Extract of a Letter to Lord Glenelg, relative to Sir Francis Head's 
Despatches on the Affairs of the Indians. 

" I have recently read Sir F. Head’s despatches to your lordship on 
the affairs of the Indians. I claim, my lord, to know something of 
the habits and character of the ‘ red men ’ of this province, and the 
progress and effects of what Sir Francis sneeringly calls ‘ Christian¬ 
izing and civilizing process ’ among them. I was the first stationed 
missionary at the river Credit, and was permitted to be the first 
instrument of introducing Christianity among the Lake Simcoe 
tribes of Indians. I have ate and slept in their wigw^s; I have 
toiled day after day, and month after month, in instructing them in 
religion, horticulture, agriculture, domestic economy, &c.; have at¬ 
tentively, and with anxious solicitude, watched the progress of 
Christianity and civilization among them from the beginning. I 
believe I am individually as disinterested in their conversion as Sir 
Francis himself. I have had better opportunities of observation, 
though I cannot pretend to that acuteness which he arrogates to 
himself; and I do most unequivocally assure your lordship that 
every one of his statements (in the sense which he evidently wishes 
them to be understood) are incorrect, except his description of the 
Munedoolin Islands, in Lake Huron, and his admission of the noble¬ 
ness of the Indian heart, and the injury he has sustained at the 
hands of the white man. 

“ I here make the broad assertion. The subject will be fully inves¬ 
tigated at the approaching annual meeting of our ministers, and the 
result will be transmitted to your lordship. It is also probable, 
that petitions will be addressed to the House of Assembly at its 
next session, praying for a parliamentary investigation of the whole 
question. I humbly hope that your lordship will therefore suspend 
your judgment upon these most extraordinary of all state docu¬ 
ments, until the truth, and the whole truth, shall have been 
stated. 

“ In the mean time, as specimens, to apprize your lordship on one 
or two all-important points, I will just refer to Sir Francis’s statement, 
that the Indians readily consented to surrender the Saugeeng territory, 
and to remove to the Munedoolin Islands. 

“ I can now state, upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Stinson, 
(agent of the Wesleyan Missionary Committee, in London, and one 
of the Methodist missionaries to whom Sir Francis refers, as being 
present on the occasion,) that the facts of Sir Francis’s negociations 
with the Saugeeng Indians on those subjects, are substantially and 
in brief as follow Sir Francis wished the Indians to surrender 
the whole of that territory to him ; they declined; he endeavoured to 
persuade them, and even threatened them, by telling them that he 
could not keep the white people from taking possession of their 
land; that they (the Indians) had no right to it only as a hunting- 
ground, &c. But the Indians were inflexible. They told him they 
could not live on the Munedoolin Islands, that they would not go 
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there, that they wanted lands they could call their own, and live 
like the white people, and have their children taught to read. The 
council of the Saugeeng Islands separated. About an hour or two 
after. Sir Francis called them together again, renewed his proposals, 
persuasions, and threats. The Indians refused. Sir Francis then 
proposed, that if they would surrender to him the territory adjoining 
the Canada Company’s Huron tract, he would secure to them and 
their children the territory, north of Owen’s Sound, (which your 
lordship will find mentioned in his agreement with them,) and build 
them houses on it from the proceeds of the sales of the territory ad¬ 
joining the Canada Company’s land. (The territory north of 
Owen’s Sound is from fifty to sixty miles in extent; contains much 
excellent land, and is skirted with good fisheries.) To this proposal, 

I am informed, the poor Indians did readily accede, with tears in 
their eyes : their hopes revived, and their countenances beamed with 
joy. This was what they wanted—land secured to them, from which 
they could not be removed, where they could have help to build 
houses and settle their families, and where they could at length rest 
their bones. 

“ Such was the substance of what transpired between Sir F. Head 
and the Saugeeng Indians; from which your lordship will perceive 
that they entirely refused Sir Francis’s Jirst proposal; that they 
never did, and do not now intend to remove to the Munedoolin 
Islands any more than Sir Francis himself intends to remove there, 
and that they surrendered to him a part of their territory with a 
view of getting the other part secured to them, and assistance to set¬ 
tle on it. Such is the understanding, and intention, and expecta¬ 
tion of the Saugeeng Indians to this day. 

“ I will notice but one other point in Sir Francis’s statements. He 
represents to your lordship that great mortality attends the civili¬ 
zation of the Indians. It is admitted, that Christianity does not im¬ 
part to the Indian a neio body, although it implants within him a new 
heart; and therefore, constitutions impaired by intemperance, vice, 
and exposure, may become a prey to consumption and other diseases, 
after the Christian conversion and reformation of the Indians, as 
well as before. But is this mortality increased or lessened by the 
‘Christianizing and civilizing process?’ I will take the oldest 
Indian mission we have as an example, and the one the most un¬ 
favourably situated, according to Sir Francis’s theory,—the River 
Credit mission, a mission within sixteen miles of Toronto, sur¬ 
rounded by a white population, embracing a tract of only 3000 
acres of land; the Indian owners of which were drunkards to a 
man, woman, and child, with one, and only one (female) ex¬ 
ception. When I entered upon this mission, in 1827, there were 
210 souls in the tribe, most of whom had been converted some 
months before, at the Grand River ; now there are 245. Some have 
removed to the village from other places, others have removed to 
other places from this mission. I am unable to say which class of 
removals are the most numerous. The councilor the whole tribe 
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was called a few days since, in order to ascertain the comparative 
number of deaths during the last ten years, and during the ten 
years previous to their conversion. The deaths in every family dur¬ 
ing these two periods were ascertained as accurately as the me¬ 
mories of the older branches of each family would permit. The old 
chief stated the result as nearly as he could learn, that during 
the ten years immediately preceding their conversion, there were 
300 deaths in his tribe; during the last ten years there had been 
from 50 to 60. This difference in the number of deaths during 
each of these two periods, the old chief feelingly ascribed to their 
becoming Christians. He said the Indians used to get drunk, some 
of them would fall into the fire and get burnt to death, some would 
freeze to death, some would starve to death, some would get killed 
in fighting with each other, some would die of consumption, from 
exposure to the heat and cold; many of the children would die of 
neglect, for want of food, and from the cold. Previous to the con¬ 
version of this tribe, they did not cultivate an acre of land; since 
their conversion, they have cleared from the forest, brought under 
cultivation and enclosed 820 acres of land; have grown the last 
year nearly 900 bushels of wheat and corn; nearly 1100 bushels of 
potatoes; 84 tons of hay, besides garden vegetables of various de¬ 
scriptions, They have 63 head of horned cattle, 110 pigs, 10 horses, 
2 saw-mills, 200 shares in the Credit Harbour Company, have built 
several barns, and 20 houses, since the building of the first twenty 
houses for them by Sir John Colborne, and more acres of land are 
sown for the next season than they have ever had before.” 

Remarks on the late Surrender of the Saugeeng Territory, and the gene¬ 
ral treatment of the Christian Indians, under the administration of 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. K.C.H. S^c. S^c. S^c., Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

“ My three preceding numbers were principally confined to the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the surrender of the Saugeeng territory; 
this will be more general in its character, and present facts which, 
however widely they may be at variance with the officially commu¬ 
nicated opinions of Sir F. B. Head, are strictly true,—not being 
founded on mere supposition, hasty observation, or doubtful autho- 
rity. 

“ It is due, however, to Sir F. B, Head to state, that the ‘ Indian 
settlement’ from which I write, is one of those ‘one or two trifling 
exceptions ’ which escaped the observation of his Excellency, when 
on his inspectorial tour of the province. It is therefore to be re¬ 
gretted, that he had not a?vailed himself of an opportunity to give us 
a call before he made up so hasty, and, as I submit, so incorrect a 
judgment. 

“ The attempt to make farmers of the red men has not, as it re¬ 
spects this settlement, been a ‘complete failure;’ as the following 
facts may testify. 

“Not quite four years have elapsed since the first in this tribe re- 
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noQDced ‘ the errors of a pagan’s creed.’ Little had been accom¬ 
plished previous to this, either by our ‘friendship’ or oar ‘philan¬ 
thropy.’ The ‘ simple virtues ’ of the red men sbone forth in all 
their native lustre; and while drunkenness, and murder, and adul¬ 
tery, and every evil work abounded, one, who could with stoical 
vanity have declared himself ‘ disinterested in their conversion,’ 
might have exclaimed with Sir F. B, Head, ‘We have only to bear 
patiently with them for a short time, and with a few exceptions, 
principally half-castes, their unhappy race, beyond the power of 
redemption, will be extinct.’ Since that period, two hundred and 
fifty have been admitted by baptism into the Christian church. Of 
these one hundred and seventy-seven were adults. After deducting 
deaths, removals, &c., we have at present one hundred and sixty-one 
members of society. It may be here remarked, that many who have 
in this frontier-station embraced the Christian &ith are those who, 
although during the last war they bore arms under the British flag, 
have since that period generally remained in the State of Michigan, 
so that the houses which were erected under the direction of Sir 
John Colbome, the Indians’ friend, (whose administration will be 
long remembered by the red man, but with very dififerent feelings 
from those with which they contemplate that of Sir Francis,) were 
only sixteen in number; and when the number of families is com¬ 
pared with the improvement made, the public will be able to deter¬ 
mine whether we ought to give up in despair our efforts to make the 
Aborigines an agricultural people. 

“ There have been cleared, and were under fence last season, not 
less than one hundred and forty acres of land which was heavily 
wooded. The rails were split, drawn, and laid up into fence by the 
Indians, with very little, if any, assistance or instruction from white 
men. And although the s^son was unfavourable to their com and 
potatoe crops, and the late disturbances prevented them from pro¬ 
viding, as they otherwise might have done, yet there are some who 
have Indian com and potatoes on hand to supply their families; and 
they consequently consider themselves better off than they would 
have been in their former ‘ simple-minded’ state, when living on the 
* berries on which those Indians feed,’ who ‘ have been in the habit 
of living in their canoes,’ among the ‘granite islands’ of Lake 
Huron, or ‘ farther to the North and West’ They are fully per¬ 
suaded that their present location is preferable, inasmucb as it affords 
fishing, hunting, bird-shooting, and frait, and also exceUent com, 
potatoes, oats, and vegetables in abundance. The Indians own 
several black cattle and twelve horses. One of them killed five good 
bogs last autumn, and some others one or more each. Several bar¬ 
rels of fish, which were packed last autumn, have been sold to the 
merchants and others during the winter. Some who, when they be¬ 
came Christians, were from one to two hundred dollars in debt, now 
‘ owe no man; ’ while their clean and decent appearance, and their 
sober conduct, declare most emphatically that our friendship and 
philanthropy have not altogether failed. 

“ Whether ‘ congregating the Indians in villages of substantial 
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log-houses’ may be considered a ‘lovely or beautiful theory,’ or 
whether what Sir F. B. Head declares to be an ‘ undeniable fact,’ 
to which he so ‘ unhesitatingly ’ adds his ‘ humble testimony, that as 
soon as the hunting season commences the men perish, or rather rot 
in numbers by consumption,’ and that Christianity ‘ has more than 
decimated its followers!’ may be determined by a perusal of the 
following statement of the number of deaths which took place re¬ 
spectively during the four years preceding, and about the same 
period since, the introduction of Cliristianity among this tribe. 

Number of Deaths during four years previous to embracing Christianity. 


Natural deaths, hastened in most cases by drunkenness and other vices 12 
Died drunk . . . . . .. . .9 

Killed by being stabbed, bruised, or otherwise injured by their asso¬ 
ciates, and in several instances by their own relations, in drunken 
quarrels . . . . . . . . .14 

Burned to death by falling in'the fire when drunk . . .2 

Drowned when drunk . . . . . . .2 

Poisoned by the Conjurors or Meedai, (persons frequently employed 
by the Pagans to avenge real or supposed injuries) . . .4 

Insane through continued drunkenness, and eaten by wolves . . I 

Killed by accident when drunk . . . . . .1 

Killed by accident when sober . . . . . .1 

Died in childhood . . . . . . . .1 

Total . . .47 

Number of Deaths since embracing Christianity. 

Natural deaths . . . . . . . .3 

Total . . 3 


“ In preparing this statement, I have been careful to obtain the 
name of every individual; and should the almost incredible con¬ 
trast lead any one to question its correctness, I can furnish a list 
with the names of the persons, and the places where the deaths oc¬ 
curred. With this statement before him, no person would doubt 
the truth of Sir F. B. Head’s assertion, had it been applied to the 
pagan Indians, that they ‘ wither, droop, and vanish before us, like 
the grass of the forest in flames.’ But who can for one moment 
acquiesce in the opinion of the same personage when he publishes 
in the ear of the noble secretary of state for the colonies, that 
‘ civilization, producing deaths by consumption, has more than deci¬ 
mated its followers.’” 

Lord Glenelg having received these explanations, and being per¬ 
sonally applied to by Peter Jones, John Sunday, and Robert Alder, 
the secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, as well as by 
deputations from the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and the Meeting 
for Sufierin^, addressed a despatch on the subject to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir George Arthur, in which he directed that some por- 
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tions of land should be secured to the Indians, “ that an assurance 
should be conveyed to them, in the most formal and solemn manner, 
that her Majesty’s Government will protect their interests and re¬ 
spect their rights in regard to the land on which they are settled.” 
It has been shown in the early part of this pamphlet, that the just 
and humane instructions of that benevolent minister have not been 
carried into operation, and that irremediable evils are advancing under 
favour of this delay. It is to be feared that a bias in favour of the 
removal of the Indians still exists, both in the British Government and 
in the United States, in consequence of the artfully inculcated doc¬ 
trine, that they will be happier and safer when separated from the 
settlements of the whites. Friends, at least, may be aware of this 
fallacy when they remember how repeatedly the best hopes, encou¬ 
raged by the progress of Indian improvement under the care of their 
brethren in America, have been damped, by the reiterated removals 
of these infant settlements. By these removals the Indians are 
placed beyond the reach and influence of their friends. Deprived of 
assistance and advice, they become the easy prey of the most un¬ 
principled of the whites. A gentleman, long personally acquainted 
with the fur-trade, and who has penetrated into almost every habi¬ 
table territory between the British settlements and the Pacific Ocean, 
asserts that there are no tribes nor spots which the white traders 
do not reach. There is, besides, much weight in the following re¬ 
mark, which is contained in a very recent expostulatory address of 
an enlightened and educated Indian, printed and published by 
Friends in Philadelphia. 

“ But there is one condition of a removal which must certainly 
render it hazardous in the extreme to us. The proximity of our then 
situation to that of other and more warlike tribes, will expose us to 
constant harassing by them; and not only this, but the character 
of those worse than Indians, those white borderers who infest, yes, 
infest the western border of the white population, will annoy us 
more fatally than even the Indians themselves. Surrounded thus 
by the natives of the soil, and hunted by such a class of whites, who 
neither fear God nor regard man, how shall we be better off then 
than we are now ?” 

The committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, charged with the 
case of the Aborigines, refers Friends for further information to the 
publications of the Aborigines’ Protection Society; and, in conclu¬ 
sion, would earnestly press the subject on the close attention of their 
fellow-members throughout the country ; and as the present is a very 
critical period as respects the future existence of the Indian race, 
they would repeat the invitation to aid the cause by numerous and 
urgent petitions in their favour. 

THE END. 


J. Rickerby, Printer, Sherbourn Lane. 
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REPORT 
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The Aborigixes’ Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
has continued to have its attention directed to the subjects referred 
to its care, and has received sufficient information respecting the state 
of the Aborigines of various parts of the globe, to make it evident that 
there is increasing rather than diminished occasion for the persevering 
exertions both of the Members of our own religious Society and of 
others. 

The Committee has however experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining such a continued supply of authentic and recent particu¬ 
lars as is essentially necessary to enable it materially to advance the 
cause in which it has been engaged, by the diffusion of interesting 
information. 

With a hope of, in some degree, removing this difficulty, Friends 
in Canada have been addressed officially from the Committee, and by 
individual Members; but the replies, though long expected, have not 
as yet come to hand. 

A letter has been addressed to our friend James Backhouse, since 
his arrival at the Cape, proposing to him various subjects of enquiry, 
by which it is hoped that some valuable information will be obtained, 
in addition to the interesting particulars respecting the native tribes 
contained in his letters and journal, which either have been, or will 
be, laid before the Society independently of this Committee. 

Before proceeding to offer a brief statement of what the Committee 
has endeavoured to do with such information as it has actually re¬ 
ceived, it may not be amiss to state, that it appears by a recent and 
very moderate estimate, that the Aborigines w'ho may be termed Bri¬ 
tish amount to one million in Australia—one million in the South 
Seas, including New Zealand—half a million still surviving in the 
British possessions in North America and British Guiana—and two 
millions in Western and Southern Africa; with several millions of 
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the barbarous tribes in British India and its borders, and of the East¬ 
ern Archipelago and Indian Ocean. It is supposed that there are 
about sixteen millions of American Aborigines whose position and 
relations connect them with other nations rather than with Britain. 
The uncivilized Aborigines of Africa not included in those already 
mentioned, are estimated at sixty millions, and a much larger number 
are supposed to belong to the same class in Asia. With scarcely any 
exception these Aborigines, as groups, have either already most seri¬ 
ously suffered in property, life, and morals by their intercourse with 
those who style themselves Christians, or are in imminent danger from 
the hastened approach of this lamentable influence. 

Respecting our fellow-subjects, the Indians of Canada, there is 
some reason to hope that the reiterated remonstrances of Friends, con¬ 
jointly with those of the Wesleyan Methodists and of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, may have had some influence in obtaining quiet 
possession of a portion of country for some Indians of the Chippeway 
tribe, who have embraced Christianity and adopted agricultural habits 
and other advantages of civilization. 

There is however continued reason to fear that the force of the 
tieaty of the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head, is 
still in existence, which is the more to be regretted, as the Indian ter¬ 
ritories to the w'est of the British settlements are sought as an asylum 
by the United States Indians, with the sanction of those tribes which 
recognize the British authority. 

The reports of the Indian Committees of Friends in America will 
be laid before the Yearly Meeting independently of this Committee ; 
it will therefore here be sufficient to remark that Friends have lent 
their assistance to the Indians of Buffalo in their endeavours to resist 
the fraudulent efforts pf the land speculators, who are anxious to effect 
their removal; and thatFriends of the yearly meeting of Pennsylvania 
were actively remonstrating against the use of bloodhounds engaged 
by the American Government for the extirpation of the Seminole 
Indians. 

The attention of the Committee has been called to the condition of 
the Indians of British Guiana, by the affecting information com¬ 
municated by two recent and most respectable travellers, John Scoble 
and R. H. Schomburgk. 

It appears that under favour of the uncertainty which at present 
exists as to the boundary on the Brazilian side, the Indians are liable 
to be murdered or kidnapped as slaves, whenever they congregate for 
the purpose of forming settlements. By this means some very grati- 
advances towards civilization, in conjunction with conversion to 
Christianity, have been completely foreclosed. 

Letters from highly respectable residents in the Cape Colony have 
announced the peaceable and improving condition of the Caffre 
tribes under the influence of the new system laid down by the late 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, and carried out by the late Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, Captain Stockenstrom. But these encouraging 
prospects have been clouded by the removal of Sir A. Stockenstrom 
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from office, an event which is deeply to be regretted as a serious loss 
to the cause of the Aborigines of South Africa. 

The interests and even the existence of large bodies of African 
Aborigines continue to be threatened by the incursions of increasing 
bands of Boors, who disclaiming the authority of Britain, and disre¬ 
garding the attempts of the Government to reduce them to order, do 
not cease to carry aggression and death amongst the Zoolah tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Port Natal. An interesting but affecting ac¬ 
count of some of these transactions has been communicated by our 
friend Richard Dykes Alexander, of Ipswich, in a letter received by 
himself from a serious character who had resided amongst the natives 
as a teacher. 

Some members of our Society residing in Adelaide have commu¬ 
nicated to members of the Committee particulars respecting the natives 
in that part of Australia, from w hich it appears that kind and bene¬ 
volent dispositions are entertained towards them on the part of the 
Governor and of many of the colonists; but the printed documents 
which have likewise been received from that quarter lamentably ex¬ 
hibit the inadequacy of the institution of Protectorships, and the fatal 
want of a regular system, by which the rights of the natives may be 
secured, their lives preserved, and their condition improved. 

The Committee has not lost sight of the important operations now 
in progress in New Zealand, in which the interests of the Aborigines 
of those islands are seriously involved; but it has not seen its way to 
take any particular steps with reference to them. 

On the occasion of Lord John Russell taking the office of Colonial 
Secretary, the Committee was induced to believe that a favourable 
opportunity was offered for calling his attention to the present in¬ 
terests and exigencies of the Aborigines of our colonies, and suggested 
to the Meeting for Sufferings the propriety of presenting him with 
an address prepared for the occasion. This, with some modification, 
was adopted; and the Friends who composed the Deputation to de¬ 
liver it, availed themselves of the opportunity to press upon that 
Minister’s attention the urgent claims of some classes of Aborigines, 
and more particularly of those of South Africa and Canada. 

It appeared to the Committee that the address to Friends who may 
be about to emigrate from this country, which was issued at the last 
yearly meeting, did not include advice expressly relating to the treat¬ 
ment of the Aborigines, and it thought it right to suggest to the 
Meeting for Sufferings the issuing of an additional document ex¬ 
pressly relating to this subject, which was accordingly done. 

Since this minute was issued. Government has, in the formation 
of a Colonial Land Board, adopted an important measure, which pro¬ 
mises to encourage and systematize the emigration of our countrymen 
and to give rise to enterprises, in which it is probable that members 
of our Society may be induced to take a part. Those who look with 
interest at the prospects of the Aborigines, cannot but see in the mea¬ 
sure alluded to an event which must very materially affect them for 
good or for evil. It may expedite the already advancing work of 
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their extermination, or it may be made the means of checking exist¬ 
ing abuses, and contribute in some degree to redress past wrongs and 
bestow some compensating blessings. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

THOMAS HODGKIN. 

Devonshire House Meeting House, 

11, 5 mo. 1840. 


d Memorial from a Meeting representing the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain. 

To Lord John Russell, Principal Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department. 

We feel it to be our duty on the occasion of thy entering upon the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, to address thee on behalf 
of the Aborigines who are still residing within the limits of the^British 
Settlements, or who, by inhabiting the adjoining districts, are brought 
into contact with the Colonial subjects of Great Britain. These 
Aborigines, who at the lowest computation still amount to several 
millions of human beings, have everywhere been fearfully reduced in 
number, as well as injured in their persons and property by their 
intercourse with our fellow-subjects. Though these evils have been 
advancing through a long course of years, they have recently acquired 
a prodigious increase in extent, as well as in destructive influence, 
in consequence of the extraordinary impulse which has been given to 
emigration and distant commercial enterprise. 

Almost from the very commencement of British colonization to 
the present time, official documents have occasionally been put forth 
which have evinced a good feeling towards the Aborigines, and that 
a desire to protect them existed in the minds of our rulers; yet if 
these edicts have been abortive (which it is to be feared in almost 
every instance has been the case), the result is not to be ascribed to 
the impossibility of protecting and elevating weak and uncivilised 
nations, but it appears to have been a necessary consequence of the 
defect of measures to ensure their rights, and of the inefficient means 
employed to guide and regulate the enterprises of civilised men. 

We feel assured that the sufferings and claims of the Aborigines, 
to whom British intercourse has been a fearful calamity, when it might 
have been a blessing, will not be lost sight of by Lord John Russell; 
—yet we cannot refrain from expressing our anxious wish, that amidst 
the very numerous and important demands which are made upon 
thy time and attention, the redress of the wrongs of this suffering 
class may not be deferred; and more especially that certain measures, 
essential to the success of exertions in their favour, whether made by 
individuals, or by societies, or by the Aborigines themselves, may be 
promptly passed and brought into effectual operation. 
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We here allude to the recognition and security of their title to 
some portion of the territories once wholly theirs ;—to the bonajide 
admission of their evidence in courts of law;—to the recognition of 
their right as men and citizens to a full participation in all the pri¬ 
vileges of British subjects, so that the distinctions of colour and race 
may no longer operate against them, and that effectual steps may be 
taken both at home and in the colonies to effect their elevation in a 
moral, intellectual, and political point of view. 

We not only regard these points as essential to the success of 
all other plans, general or particular, which may be devised for the 
welfare of such Aborigines as may be connected with the British 
Empire, but we believe that the concession of them would in some 
sort become the M^agna Charta of the coloured races generally, in the. 
benefits of which the slaves of other countries, and the Aborigines in 
parts of the globe not immediately connected with Great Britain, 
would eventually participate. 

We would here also take the liberty to advert to the pernicious 
consequences of the introduction amongst the Aborigines of firearms 
and ardent spirits, which are often used as articles of barter; and 
although sensible that it may be difficult effectually to exclude them, 
yet we earnestly entreat the Government to use their influence in 
every suitable way in protecting the poor uncivilized Aborigines 
from the operation of these most destructive and demoralizing agents. 

Whilst we desire earnestly yet respectfully to press these points 
of general application on thy attention, we cannot neglect the present 
opportunity of more particularly pleading with thee in favour of some 
Aborigines who, by their special claims on this country, or by the 
emergency of the circumstances in which they are actually placed, 
seem entitled to the earliest interposition of the Governmentsuch 
are the Indians of Canada, whom the policy and treaty of the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir F. B. Head, are still depriving of their 
land and sending into the Western Forests, and even into the terri¬ 
tories of the United States; such are the Caffres and Zoolahs, who 
have been deprived of their country and cattle, and slain by thou¬ 
sands, in consequence of the unchecked aggressions of the emigrant 
Boors; and such are the natives of New Holland, who notwithstanding 
the expressions of just and humane views which mark the first report 
of the South Australian Commissioners, are deprived of their lands 
and means of subsistence without treaty, payment, or compensation. 
Nor can we omit to mention the numerous groups of interesting 
islanders, from New Zealand to Hawai, who are suffering in various 
ways from the cupidity and oppression of our countrymen. 

Above all would we express our conviction, that were the conduct 
of individuals and of Governments towards those over whom, in the 
ordering of Divine Providence, their influence may extend, guided by 
the Gospel rule of doing unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us, the evils which we now deplore would cease, and mutual 
confidence, prosperity, and happiness take the place of mistrust, 
cruelty, bloodshed, and extermination. 
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Whilst it is our cordial and fervent desire that thou mayest, through 
the help of Heavenly wisdom, be enabled to exert thy talents and em¬ 
ploy the powers which thy high station places under thy control to 
the effectual redress of the wrongs which have engaged our sympathy, 
we desire that thy labours may, through the blessing of the Most 
High, be rewarded by that satisfaction and peace which cannot fail 
to attend sincere and Christian efforts to promote the present and 
lasting happiness of our fellow-men. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting by 

GEO. STACEY. 


The following Minute referred to in the Report of the Committee 
was produced and read at the Yearly Meeting, and received its 
sanction and adoption : — 

The case of Members of our Society who may be contemplating 
emigration to distant colonies has been brought under the notice of 
this Meeting; and we think it right to remind our dear friends who 
may be so circumstanced, how much the steps they take may affect, 
not merely the interests of humanity, but moral and Christian principle! 

We would entreat those who may establish themselves in newly- 
settled countries to reflect upon the responsibility which attaches to 
them when they are the neighbours of uncivilized and heathen tribes. 
It is an awful but indisputable fact, that most settlements of this 
description, besides dispossessing the natives of their land without 
equivalent, have hitherto been productive of incalculable injury to 
the moral and physical condition of the native races, which have been 
thereby more or less reduced in numbers, and in some instances 
completely exterminated. Earnestly, therefore, do we desire that all 
those under our name who may emigrate to such settlements, maybe 
careful neither directly nor indirectly to inflict injury upon the 
natives, but that they may, on the contrary, in their whole conduct, 
exhibit the practical character of that religion which breathes “ Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will toward men.” As 
this is their aim, they will not only exert themselves to check the 
evils which are but too generally inflicted by the Whites upon their 
feebler neighbours, but will be solicitous to do their part in endea¬ 
vouring to diffuse aniongst them the blessings of civilization and 
Christianity, which will prove the best means of preventing their 
extermination, and of raising them to the full enjoyment of their 
rights. 


As the non-existerice of any title to the land which the natives in¬ 
habit IS strongly insisted upon by really conscientious persons, some 
facts and observations connected with the subject may not be impro¬ 
perly subjoined to the preceding address. 
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The occupancy of the land by aboriginal tribes appears to imply a 
possession on their part, the proofs of the invalidity of which seem 
to be required of those who directly or indirectly take it from them. 

The natives consider themselves the real owners of the soil; and even 
in South Australia, where their condition is the most abject, and the 
want of civilization the most complete, the more intelligent often assert 
that the land belongs to the black men. It is stated in a letter from a 
settler in that colony that “ the natives are timid, and peaceable towards 
us (the colonists), fearful of our firearms, and quiet from fear of us, for 
they want not courage in defending their own district from the in- 
cureions of the other aboriginal tribes with invincible courage.” The 
numerous treaties which have been made by individuals, by compa¬ 
nies, and even by Government for the purchase of the lands of native 
tribes, even when they have been of a nomadic character, seems to 
concede the fact of proprietorship, although the mode of obtaining the 
transfer and the amount of the value given in exchange may not bear 
investigation. With the North American Indians treaties of this de¬ 
scription have been too long and toooften practised to require more than 
bare allusion in this place. The following extract from the Journal 
of JamesBackhousemaybe adduced as one, amongst many facts, to show 
that the samereasoning may be applied to the moreabject inhabitants of 
New Holland, whose land has, for the most part, been unconditionally 
taken from them. The incident took place on the occasion of the pur¬ 
chase of 500,000 acres in the neighbourhood of Port Philip. “ A tine 
athletic fellow, the chief of the tribe, after being made acquainted with 
his (the agents) wish to purchase land, and bis means to pay for it, 
proceeded with him and his party, accompanied with his tribe, to 
measure it off. At each corner boundary the chief marked a tree and 
tatooed it, and at the same time explained to his tribe the nature of 
his treaty, and the positive necessity on their part to observe it in¬ 
violable.” The South Australian Commissioners in their first Report 
appear most fully to recognize the rights of the natives, and are most 
decided in the terms in which they avow the intention of respecting 
those rights—of protecting the natives from cruelty and injustice in 
their intercourse with Europeans,—of delivering them from the evils of 
squatters,runaway convicts, and deserters from vessels,—andtheir desire 
to promote amongst them the spread of civilisation, and the peaceful 
and voluntary reception of the Christian religion. With the exception 
of recommending the natives to the attention of the humane Governors 
who have been sent to that colony, and the appointment of a Protector, 
who, had he possessed the rare talents requisite to render his oflfice 
availing, was not supplied with the scarcely less needful means, little 
or nothing has been done. Notwithstanding the good intention of 
many of the settlers, who have been of a remarkably respectable class, 
and have paid considerable attention both collectively and individually 
to the state of the natives, it is much to be feared that their condition 
has more rapidly deteriorated under regulated emigration than it could 
have done even under the old evils of squatters, runaway convicts, and 
deserters. It is certain that many colonists are sensible of the injus- 
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tice which is done to the natives. One of their complaints is that the 
resident Commissioner, is not instructed to make any reserve for them 
when the public lands are disposed of. A settler has even paid to the 
Protector a sum, which be was uneasy to retain, feeling it due to the 
natives. Yet another colonist confesses, “ We have been following our 
different avocations, in a great measure regardless of the state of the 
black population, until a short time since we were thrown into a state 
of alarm, in consequence of our position in regard to those neglected 
beings becoming each day more critical.” It must be borne in mind, 
that besides the tracts of land actually sold, a much more considerable 
extent is conceded for pasture; and the flocks and herds introduced by 
the settlers and fed at large, under the direction of armed stock- 
keepers, become a further means of removing the game on which the 
natives have depended. These exotic animals, roaming at large, in a 
manner noteasily to be distinguished by the natives from that of the wild 
animals which they have supplanted, must offer to the starving and 
untutored Aborigines a strong temptation to kill and eat. These con¬ 
siderations not merely account for, but afford some palliation of the 
instances of aggression by which the settlers have been annoyed. 

The question concerning the rights of the Aborigines is one of vital 
importance to them, in disregard of which all recommendations on 
the part of the Government, and individual acts of kindness on 
the part of colonists, must be of comparatively little avail. In rela¬ 
tion to this subject, the following letter from a Gentleman intimately 
acquainted with New Holland is deserving of special attention. 

“Liverpool, \6th November, 1S39. 

“My dear Friend, —In reply to the question which you proposed 
to me some time ago, in the coui'se of conversation in London, and 
of which you have reminded me in the letter I had the pleasure of 
receiving from you yesterday, with the pamphlets and letters for 
America, viz. ‘ Whether the Aborigines of the Australian continent 
have any idea of property in land,’ I heg to answer most decidedly 
in the affirmative. It is well known that these Aborigines in no in¬ 
stance cultivate the soil, but subsist entirely by hunting and fishing, 
and on the wild roots they find in certain localities (especially the 
common fern), with occasionally a little wild honey, indigenous 
fruits being exceedingly rare. The whole race is divided into tribes, 
more or less numerous according to circumstances, and designated 
from the localities they inhabit; for although universally a wander¬ 
ing race, with respeet to places of habitation, their wanderings are 
circumscribed by certain well-defined limits, beyond which they 
seldom pass, except for purposes of war or of festivity. In short, 
every tribe has its own district, the boundaries of which are well 
known to the natives generally ; and within that district all the wild 
animals are considered as much the property of the tribe inhabiting, 
or rather ranging on, its whole extent, as the flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle that have been introduced into the country by 
adventurous Europeans, are held by European law and usage the 
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property of their respective owners. In fact, as the country is oc¬ 
cupied chiefly for pastoi-al purposes, the difference between the 
Aboriginal and the European ideas of property in the soil is more 
imaginary than real, the native grass affording subsistence to the kan¬ 
garoos of the natives as well as to the wild cattle of the Europeans; 
and the only difference indeed being, that the former are not branded 
with a particular mark like the latter, and are somewhat wilder and 
more difficult to catch. Nay, as the European regards the intrusion 
of any other white man upon the cattle-run, of which European law 
and usage have made him the possessor, and gets it punished as a 
trespass, the Aborigines of the particular tribe inhabiting a particular 
district, regard the intrusion of any other tribe of Aborigines upon 
that district, for the purposes of kangaroo hunting, &c., as an intru¬ 
sion, to be resisted and punished by force of arms. In short, this is 
the frequent cause of Aboriginal, as it is of European wars; man, in 
his natural state, being very much alike in all conditions—jealous of 
his rights and exceedingly pugnacious. It is true, the European in¬ 
truders pay no respect to these Aboriginal divisions of the territory, 
the black native being often hunted off his own ground, or destroyed 
by European violence, dissipation, or disease, just as his kangaroos are 
driven off that ground by the European’s black cattle; but this 
surely does not alter the case as to the right of the Aborigines. 

“ But particular districts are not merely the property of particular 
tribes ; particular sections or portions of these districts are universally 
recognised by the natives as the property of individual members of 
these tribes: and when the ^owner of such a section or portion of 
territory (as I ascertained was the case at King George’s Island) has 
determined on burning off the grass on his land, which is done for 
the double purpose of enabling the natives to take the older animals 
more easily, and to provide a new crop of sweeter grass for the rising 
generation of the forest, not only all the other individuals of his own 
tribe, but whole tribes from other districts, are invited to the hunting 
party and the feast and dance, or corrobory, that ensue; the wild 
animals on the ground being all considered the property of the 
ow'ner of the land. I have often heard natives myself tell me, in an¬ 
swer to my own questions on the subject, w ho were the Aboriginal 
owners of particular tracts of land now held by Europeans; and in¬ 
deed this idea of property in the soil,/or hunting purposes, is univer¬ 
sal among the Aborigines. They seldom complain of the intrusion 
of Europeans; on the contrary, they are pleased at their sitting down, 
as they call it, on their land : they do not perceive that their own 
circumstances are thereby sadly altered for the worse in most cases; 
that their means of subsistence are gradually more and more limited, 
and their numbers rapidly diminished; in short, in the simplicity of 
their hearts, they take the frozen adder into their bosom, and it stings 
them to death. They look for a benefit or blessing from European 
intercourse, and it becomes their ruin. 

“If I had had a little more leisure I would have W'ritten moje at 
length, and in a style more worthy of your perusal; but you may 
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take it as certain, at all events, that the Aborigines of Australia 
have an idea of property in the soil in their native and original state, 
and that that idea is, in reality, not very different from that of the 
European proprietors of sheep and cattle, by whom they have, in so 
many instances, been dispossessed without the slightest consideration 
of their rights or feelings, 

“ Indeed, the infinity of the native names of places, all of which are 
descriptive and appropriate, is of itself a prima facie evidence of their 
having strong ideas of property in the soil; for it is only where such 
ideas are entertained and acted on, that we find, as isxjertainly the 
case in Australia, Nullum sine nomine saxum. 

"lam, my dear Friend, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" To Dr. Hodgkin." " John Dunmore Lang.” 

If the statements contained in the foregoing letter, and facts of a 
similar character which might be adduced from Ceylon and elsewhere, 
be admitted as proofs of real ownership on the part of Aboriginal 
tribes, very serious considerations ought to suggest themselves to all 
conscientious individuals, who either as colonists, or shareholders in 
colonizing Companies, may become either directly or indirectly con¬ 
cerned in forcible or unfair invasion those rights. 

Canadian Indians. 

From the latest information which the Committee has received 
respecting the Indians of Canada, it appears that the removal of the 
tribes contemplated by the treaty of Sir Francis Bond Head, is for 
the present at least suspended, and it is to be hoped that the policy 
of the present Lieutenant-Governor will provide for their secure and 
permanent residence for the future. It is stated that some thousand 
Indians emigrating from the United States are seeking a new home 
within our frontiers, where it is to be hoped that they will find that 
justice and kindness which Christianity dictates, and which alone 
can make their arrival a beneficial change to themselves, or an addi¬ 
tion of useful and peaceable subjects to the British Colonies. 

United Slates Indians. 

In a former pamphlet published by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
some account was given of the means employed by a land company 
in the United States to effect the removal of the Seneca Indians 
residing in the neighbourhood of Buffaloe, in opposition to the 
strongly expressed desire of a large majority of the tribe. Through 
the exertions of Friends and others, a Committee of the Senate was 
appointed to investigate the subject. In a long and able speech, in 
which a member of that Committee makes report to the Senate, he sets 
forth an authentic history of the whole transaction, and distinctly 
states that he founds it upon official and published documents. He 
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expressly says: “ I have not relied upon Indian statements and 
affidavits, because such testimony, however unjustly, in some in¬ 
stances might be cavilled at, nor have I relied for anything I have 
said, upon the written statements of the Quakers, who are viewed by 
some gentlemen as officious intruders and intermeddlers in this affair ; 
not because I do not consider their statements as entitled to the fullest 
belief, but because I have not found such reliance necessary.” The 
speaker exposes much of the transaction, which shows that not the 
Indians only, but the American government has been imposed on by 
the land speculators and their party. He shows that sixty out of 
eighty-one of the chiefs protested against the pretended treaty, and 
that fourteen-fifteenths of the whole tribe were decidedly opposed to 
the removals. With this report of the Committee before them, the 
Senate were equally divided as to the ratification of the treaty, and 
it consequently rested with the President to decide the question, 
and he has done so in favour of the land speculators. A letter has 
been received by a Member of this Meeting from Charles Meatyard, 
of East Hamburgh, dated 17th of 5th month, which contains the 
following paragraph : 

“ Perhaps before this reaches you the fate of the Indians is known 
to you. The sham treaty for the removal of them to the West has 
been ratified by the Senate of the United States, which was equally 
divided on the question, but decided against the Indians by the cast¬ 
ing vote of the President. They are to remove in five years.” 

Another Member of the Meeting has received a letter from Toronto, 
which contains the information that the Chippewa chief Hesh-ton-a- 
quet, some of whose letters have been presented to Friends, and 
whose reservations were partly in the United States and partly in 
the British possessions, is amongst the removed Indians, although his 
report of the Western lands, which he had visited, was decidedly 
unfavourable. 

It is reported that a body of 5000 Indians has crossed from the 
United States, and sought refuge in Upper Canada. Many of them 
are said to have sufficient means for settling down comfortably. 

Facts like this render it very important that the Friends of these 
abused and greatly injured people should, with promptitude and 
perseverance, employ every allowable and temperate means of in¬ 
fluence in their favour with the British and Colonial Governments, 
and also with our Canadian fellow-subjects. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy aspect which the state of the Abori¬ 
gines almost everywhere presents, and the comparative indifference 
with regard to it which is manifested in this and other countries, it is 
gratifying to perceive the striking exceptions which are occasionally 
met with. The report of the Committee of the Senate of the United 
States is a remarkable instance of this kind. The following extract of 
a letter from H. Baldwin, jun., of the Rice Lake mission, may be 
adduced as furnishing another example, and the facts and sentiments 
which it contains will doubtless be read with interest: 

" In No. 833 of the New York Observer (a weekly paper), dated 
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April 27, 1839, there is published a letter from Dr. Edwin James, 
a well-known agent to different tribes of Indians, interpreter and 
translator of the New Testament, to Dr. Leonard Dodge, the Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary of the recently formed American Aborigines’Pro¬ 
tection Society. Dr. James was the interpreter who took down and 
published Tanner’s Narrative of his Captivity, &c., probably the best 
description of Indian life that has yet appeared. In every respect his 
experience and observations are highly valuable. The following is 
an extract from the letter: 

‘It is with no ordinary degree of thankfulness that I hail this new 
omen of hope for the wastingand fading remnant of the native tribes of 
this continent. That the nations of Christendom have incurred a fearful 
amount of responsibility in iheir past and present intercourse with 
these tribes, none can doubt. It is equally certain that if any essential 
benefits are to be conferred upon them, the work must be done speedily. 
Too many of the good and benevolent among us are ready to say, 
“The Indians are a doomed race, and nothing canbe done forthem;” and 
with this chilling discouragement they permit the efforts of missionary 
and other kindred associations to be directed mainly to remote lands 
and foreign races; while the children of the true lords and proprietors 
of our own soil are vanishing before a combination of depressing and 
most fatal influences, which no race of unenlightened men could with¬ 
stand. What these influences are,—how they operate,—how they 
may be counteracted,—how a falling people may be rescued from im¬ 
pending destruction, it is incumbent on us and our fellow-citizens to 
know. How shall this knowledge be obtained ? How shall the ap¬ 
propriate remedy be applied ? How shall the mighty energies of 
Christian benevolence be awakened in favour of this helpless and al¬ 
most hopeless people ? How, but by combined and systematic, per¬ 
severing and prayerful efforts on the part of those who have oppor¬ 
tunity to know and hearts tu deplore the wrongs and injuries and 
oppressions of these feeble and unprotected tribes.’—I must here 
interpose a remark, that this oppression complained of, real indeed 
and heart-rending, has taken place in the United States—not to any 
great extent in Canada—until Sir Francis Head contrived to cheat 
them, or half cheat half bully them out of their lands at Savgeen, to 
remove them to settle on barren rocks, between whose interstices grew 
berries —good enough feed for those Indians! But to benefit the 
Indians of the United States territory, might exert an important in¬ 
fluence on ours, I therefore consider every word of this letter to be 
entitled to our attention.—‘ How shall the tax-paying citizens of the 
United States be made acquainted with the fact, that the annual three 
or four millions of Indian expenditure which they pay, and pay cheer¬ 
fully, because they believe it is to do good to the poor Indians, is, in 
the present state of things, much worse than thrown away ? How 
shall the Missionary Societies, which still continue some efforts for 
the Indians, be made to see how their bounty is misapplied, and their 
kind intentions thwarted through sinister influences which may and 
should be removed ? How shall these things be done, and the Anglo- 
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Americans be induced, or rather enabled, to act justly and mercifully 
towards the Aborigines but through the instrumentality of such an 
association as that of which you are the organ ? Among the names 
affixed to the Constitution I perceive those of some who have been long 
and faithfully living as Missionaries, of others who have been for 
many years residents in the immediate vicinity of the Indians, and 
conversant in all their affairs, and who have had ample opportunities 
to know why it is that the Indians as a people cannot be benefited. 
Its formers have, I think, tvisely made , the American an Auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign Aborigines’ Protection Society, and have thus 
brought themselves into alliance with many of the excellent of the earth, 
securing for their efforts the sympathies and prayers of many in 
Europe as well as in America who are truly the “ salt of the earth" 
and the “ lights of the world.” Permit me, my dear Sir, to urge you, 
and through you the officers and members of your infant association, 
to strenuous and unremitting exertion and strong faith. If our 
Heavenly Father he not willing that any should perish, and if our mer¬ 
ciful Redeemer has commissioned all his followers to act for him in fur¬ 
therance of those benevolent designs in which his soul travailed, 
promising to be with them always even to the end of the world,— how 
shall we doubt ivhat our duty is, or fear our labours loill not be blessed ? 
Let oiir object be^ single. To {)rotect the Indians from the frauds, op¬ 
pressions, injuries, and insults of more enlightened but unprincipled 
men, let us gather around and associate with us all who by knowledge 
of facts and honest intention are qualified to unite in our design; and 
strong in our reliance upon Him who wills the happiness of all his 
intelligent creatures,let us send forth the light, till every Christian in 
the United States shall know what obstacles hinder the fulfilment of 
his prayers for the conversion of the American Indians,—till all shall 
know why the profuse and noble generosity of the people of the States, 
exercised through their government, is a curse rather than a blessing 
to the Aborigines; in a word, till «//shall understand why the doomed 
race is hunted out like the game of their forests, while every mouth is 
filled with professions of good-will to them. Be confident, dear Sir, that 
existing evils and abuses, which you and your associates so well under¬ 
stand and so deeply deplore, can and will be removed. The men are 
now living and the means are in existence through which the change 
should be wrought. In a spirit of candour and kindness enlighten 
and instruct that portion of the public who have not the means to 
know the state of things in the Indian country. Make known the 
necessity and practicability of a reform, and we may surely hope the 
people of the United States will provide the needed remedy.’ ” 

The war with the Seminole Indians is still continued. The Ameri¬ 
cans have sent for bloodhounds from Cuba to hunt them like wild 
beasts. The Indians, on the other hand, are said to have attacked 
an island by night and killed the inhabitants, without regard to age 
or sex. It is to be hoped that our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic will exert all the influence which they may possess in favour 
of a peace which might yet rescue those Indians from extermination, 
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and prepare the way for their participation in the blessings of civi¬ 
lization and Christianity, whilst it would in all probability be the 
means of saving the lives of many helpless and innocent persons 
whom it will assuredly be better to protect than to avenge. 


The citizens of the new republic of Texas are not less remarkable 
for their determined and revolting attachment to slavery than for 
their persevering destruction of the Aboriginal tribes whose territories 
they are appropriating; and accounts are received that they are 
rapidly organizing a militia throughout the republic for this purpose. 
A considerable number of Indians, invited with the semblance of 
peace, have been attacked and killed or made prisoners. 

From the “ Times',' 27, 8 mo. 1840. 

“ The latest Texan papers detail an act of brutal treachery towards 
a party of Cumanchee Indians, by a detachment of Texan troops, 
under the Secretary of War, W. G. Cooke. A body of the Cuman- 
chees, about sixty-five in number, arrived at San Antonio on the 16th 
of March with a Miss Lockhart, a little girl, captured from another 
tribe about eighteen months ago. The object of the visit, it appears, 
was to hold a council with the agents of the Texan Government for 
the ransom of their prisoner, and to ascertain if they would be 
paid for others in their possession. The Indians were invited to a 
council, but while assembled in the room, two companies of troops 
were marched in, and they were all destined to be prisoners. The 
Indians finding they were betrayed, made a rush to escape, and a 
fight commenced, which resulted in the death of fifty-five warriors, 
principally chiefs, two women, and three children. A small number 
who escaped across the river were pursued by mounted men, and 
every one killed but a renegade Mexican. The Texan loss was seven 
killed and three wounded. The next day a squaw was despatched to 
request an exchange of prisoners, and it was expected that she 
would return in four days with the captives. An expedition was to 
march against the Cumanchees forthwith.— St. Lucia Independent 
Press. 


Southern Africa. 

Various accounts from the Cape excite serious apprehensions that 
the removal of Sir Andrew Stockenstrom from his office of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, and the powerful influence of his opponents, to 
whom the restored lands of the Caffres are very attractive, may defeat 
the just and pacific measures introduced by Lord Glenelg, and cause 
a return to the commando system which preceded it. The following 
letter from the Caffre chief Maquomo, is an interesting evidence both 
of the apprehensions and good intentions of the chiefs of the Caffre 
nation. There is reason to fear that some of their people are guilty 
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of committing depreciations upon the colonists, but it is reported 
that even these depredations have been committed at the instigation 
of colonists, who have participated in the plunder. 


" Caffraria, 23rc? December, 1839. 

“ OfJK Friend, 

The hearts of the j^macosa are sunk in sorrow. Stockenstrcm has 
been picked out: he possesses our confidence: he has followed the 
words of the Queen. We see him no more with our eyes: we look 
for him : he delays to come. The words of the white men smell of war; 
they are changing again, and my people cannot comprehend the 
cause. We are not children to view these things with indifference, 
for as soon as Stockenstrom left the land, most of the depredations 
committed in the colony were placed against the Caffres. The 
Governor’s words to his Council about me are not good words. We 
love peace; but seme of your people, who say they love God, love 
war also. They want our grass, they want our streams; but they 
must walk over the dead bodies of the Amacosa before they take 
more of our country. The words of the chiefs are: ‘ They pray 
your Queen to send Stockenstrom back; and do not let the settlers 
cause the treaties to be altered. We touched the pen, and called upon 
the Divine Spirit to witness we had done so. They contain a good 
word for Caffre and Colonist, if they are broken, the land will be 
broken, and war will be heard from the forests of the Amatola, and 
the children of Gaica will weep and die on his grave. The chiefs 
love Colonel Bunney; he listens to truth, he does not love war; and 
they wish he could be placed at Beaufort to remain near the Caffres.” 

(Signed) Maquomo, 

Prince of the Amacosa. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg. 


“ Lutu. ^ 

■'Botatn. [witnesses. 

“ Enor. 3 


Thomas Brown, 
Jacob Plaatze, 


I Interpreters. 


“ A true copy for the Aboriginal Society, and Gentlemen who sent 
the ploughs by desire of the chief Maquomo.” 


Natal. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE ZOOLAS B’S THE EMIGRANT BOORS. 

From the “ Colonial Times," Graham's Town. 

An English trader has just arrived from Colesberg, and informs 
us, that just as he was departing from that village, a Boor arrived 
from the Commando which had gone against Dingaan, stating that 
the Boors had destroyed that chief. The Commando surrounded a 
great body of the Zoolas, who had retired into a krantz, and destroyed 
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vast numbers. Finding themselves failing in strength, from the well- 
directed balls of the Boors, the remainder sued for mercy, and it was 
granted on the condition that they would direct them to the spot 
where Dingaan was concealed. A party of Zoolas accompanied 
the Commando to the spot, and an attack was made against them, 
which terminated in the total discomfiture of the Zoolas, and the 
death of Dingaan, who fell in the midst of his warriors. It is further 
reported that the loss on the part of the Boors was trifling, amounting 
only to fifteen killed. We give the above as detailed to us, without 
offering any comments upon the report, but that it is generally be¬ 
lieved to be true from the respectability of the trader who brought 
down the news. 

Other accounts from the same quarter announce that the Boors 
have confiscated the territories of Dingaan, to indemnify themselves 
for the expenses of the war which they have carried on against him ; 
that they had fixed upon the site of a town, and were making allot¬ 
ments of land, which was rapidly advancing in value, and selling at 
a considerable price. It is asserted in a letter received from a most 
respectable authority at the Cape, that a principal cause of the emi¬ 
gration which has led to so much destruction of life, has been the 
desire to continue the system of slavery after it had ceased to be 
tolerated within the British colony, and that since their emigration 
they have made slaves of the young Zoolas after having slain their 
parents. 


Australia. 

The difficulties existing between the colonists at Port Philip and 
the neighbouring natives, of which some account was given in a pre¬ 
ceding number, appear to be by no means abated. The following 
Memorial presented to the Governor by some of the colonists will 
give some idea of the state of things in that settlement, and show 
both the inefficiency of the system of protectorship as at present 
established, and the desire, on the part of some of the colonists, to 
see their own safety provided for without compromising the lives and 
interests of the natives. There would, however, be much danger to 
them in sanctioning the summary punishments for which the Memo¬ 
rialists have petitioned. In conjunction with this subject, it must 
be observed, that there are other colonists who are far from partici¬ 
pating in the humane feelings adopted by the Memorialists. A letter, 
written by a most respectable person who has recently visited Port 
Philip, mentions the appalling fact that he heard a settler there 
avow his determination to shoot as many of the blacks as he could. 
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From the “ Port Philip Gazette'^ 25, 3 mo. 1840. 
(memorial.) 

“ To His Excellency Sir GEORGE GIPPS, Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of Keio South Wales, ^c. ^c. S^c. 

“ Shovveth,— 

“That the attention of Memorialists has been painfully directed 
to the condition of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of this district, by the 
many outrages committed by them, on the persons and properties of 
the colonists; and by the rapidly proceeding diminution of the 
numbers of the native population, tending in all appearance to their 
final and utter extinction. Sheep are being daily stolen, driven 
away, and destroyed; servants so frightened as to be unfit to 
discharge their duties, and in many instances murder has been com¬ 
mitted. 

“ That Memorialists have no protection or safeguard against the 
repetition of such outrages, for although an Assistant Protector of 
Aborigines has been for a considerable period stationed in the dis¬ 
trict, his presence has rather encouraged the native tribes in their 
aggressions, wliile he has not, so far as Memorialistsr are able to dis¬ 
cover, rendered them any service, in. defending their rights, or pro¬ 
tecting them from the lower classes of the white population; nor do 
Memorialists conceive his procedure in any degree fitted to improve 
the condition of those for whose benefit he is understood to be sta¬ 
tioned here. 

“That Memorialists beg further respectfully to state that the 
Border Police has been equally ineffective in protecting them, being 
never on the spot to prevent the occurrence of Aboriginal outrage; 
and in every instance where the attempt has been made, having 
failed in expiscating truth respecting reported collisions between the 
white and the black population. 

“ That it appears to Memorialists that some alteration in the law, 
as affecting the Aborigines, is necessary ; many of the offences which 
they are in the habit of committing being cognizable only in the 
Supreme Court; and they would respectfully submit to Your Ex¬ 
cellency, the propriety of making legislative provision for the sum¬ 
mary treatment of Aboriginal outrages by the local magistracy, and 
for affixing such punishments to their offences (to be inflicted on the 
spot) as will tend to deter others from similar crimes. 

“ That while Memorialists complain of the aggression of the Abo¬ 
rigines, they beg respectfully to assure Your Excellency, that they 
are not insensible to the claims of that unfortunate race to humane 
and kindly treatment, and are most anxious to see proper methods 
adopted for the amelioration of their condition. 

“ That it appears to Memorialists that the original occupants of 
the soil have an irresistible claim on the Government of this country 
for support, inasmuch as the presence of the colonists abridges their 
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means of subsistence, whilst it furnishes to the public treasury a 
large revenue in the shape of fees for licenses, and assessments on 
stock, together with very large sums paid for land siezed by the 
Crown, and alienated to private individuals. 

“That it appears to Memorialists that the interests at once of the 
natives and the colonists would be most effectually promoted by the 
Government reserving suitable portions of laud within the territorial 
limits of the respective tribes, with the view of weaning them from 
their erratic habits; forming thereon depots for supplying them 
with provisions and clothing, under the charge of individuals of 
exemplary moral character, taking at the same time an interest in 
their welfare, and who would endeavour to instruct them in agri¬ 
culture and other useful arts. 

“ That Memorialists would respectfully express their firm con¬ 
viction, founded on past experience and from what is now passing 
in the district, that religious instruction by Missionaries taking a 
deep interest in the temporal and eternal welfare of the Aborigines, 
forms the only means of civilizing them, and they would suggest 
that this be kept in view in any aiTangements attempted for bettering 
their condition. 

“That while Memorialists humbly conceive that the duty of sup- 
porting the Aborigines, as well as that of protecting from aggressions 
those who pay so largely for the privilege of occupying the territories 
once possessed by them, devolves upon the Government, they have 
no doubt that any judicious plan for the civilization of the natives 
would be liberally supported by many philanthropic individuals 
who desire to preserve them from extinction, and to see them raised 
to the rank of Christian and civilized men. 

“ In conclusion. Memorialists would humbly but earnestly implore 
Your Excellency, with the least possible delay, to adopt some effec¬ 
tual measures, commensurate with the great object in view, to protect 
the colonists from native outrage; to prevent the utter extermination 
of the Aboriginal race; and to impart to their condition every im¬ 
provement of which it is susceptible.” 


The Aborigines’ Committee is desirous to impress on the minds of 
Friends generally the importance of an increased acquaintance with 
this subject, and earnestly recommends the perusal and circulation of 
the pamphlets relating to it, published by the Meeting for Sufferings. 
The small number which has been called for by the Society shows 
how much this recommendation is needed. 


Harrejr «id Daiton, Pnnters, Giacediimdi Street. 



ADDRESS OF CHRISTIAN COUNSEL AND CAUTION 


TO EMIGRANTS 

TO NEWLY-SETTLED COLONIES. 


(Issued on behalf of the Religious Society of Friends.) 


In this day, in which our overflowing population are seeking 
fresh avenues for enterprise, and fresh means of subsistence, in 
countries hitherto occupied by uncivilized tribes, the proper 
regulation of our conduct towards these races forms a very 
important part of our duty to our fellow-men. 

The Society of Friends, both in this country and in America, 
has, from a very early period of its history, felt and evinced a 
lively interest in the welfare of the uncivilized apd the enslaved, 
and a desire that their inalienable rights as a part of the great 
family of man might be respected, and their civilization and 
religious instruction promoted. 

This interest continues to be cherished amongst us ; and as 
a fruit of it, we, at this time, feel disposed to offer a few words 
of Christian counsel and caution to those who are about to 
emigrate to, or have already established themselves in, colonies 
adjacent to uncivilized nations or tribes. 

Dear fellow-professors of the Christian name, these hints are 
offered to you in love, and in a sincere desire for your temporal 
and eternal welfare, as well as for that of the native races resi¬ 
dent in or near your settlements. 



I. May you ever keep in remembrance as a practical truth, 
that “ God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” May you reject from your 
own minds, and endeavour to remove from those of your off¬ 
spring, your friends, and your neighbours, every germ of pre¬ 
judice on account of the difference of colour or of race, 
between you and the natives with whom you may come in 
contact; and habituate yourselves to regard them as brethren 
by creation, as possessed equally with yourselves of immortal 
souls, as alike objects of a Saviour’s love. May you cultivate 
feelings of good neighbourhood towards them, and dwell 
amongst them in harmony and brotherly kindness. Public 
opinion and public feeling are made up of individual opinions 
and individual feelings ; and we would therefore remind you, 
that you will be in degree responsible, individually, for the 
tone of public sentiment and conduct in this respect in your 
colony. 

II. May you remember, that He who is the Almighty 
Parent of the human family, and who hath given our dear 
native land to us, and to our fathers before us, hath also given 
to the poor inhabitant of the wilderness the spot where he 
erects his hut, the forests where he hunts, and the wild fruits 
and plants which contribute to his subsistence. Be very care¬ 
ful, therefore, that you do not dispossess any of the natives of 
their lands or their humble dwellings, and that, as far as pos¬ 
sible, you avoid everything which may interfere either directly 
or indirectly with their means of support. 

III. Since knowledge is power, how important is it to con¬ 
sider in what manner you are using this power, which you 
possess in a superior degree to the natives around you, lest 
you be found amongst the strong who oppress the weak ! 
He who practises upon the simplicity of a child, the imbe¬ 
cility of an idiot, or the ignorance of the uncivilized, to ob¬ 
tain anything for less than he knows that he ought in 
fairness and honesty to give, is a robber in the sight of 
God. May you so cherish a tender conscience as to be wholly 
preserved from this sin, whether in reference to the possessions 
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or to the labour of the Aborigines. “ A Father of the father¬ 
less and a Judge of the widows is God in His holy habita¬ 
tion.” 

IV. We would earnestly beseech you not only to abstain 
from every act either of injustice or of violence towards the natives, 
but should they, either from regarding you as intruders on their 
soil, or even without such a cause, exhibit in their intercourse 
with you those fruits of an unregenerate heart, wrath, malice, 
envy, cruelty, and deceit; or should they be guilty of other 
olfences, we would entreat you to bear even the injuries to 
which you may be thus, in some instances, exposed, in a meek 
and Christian spirit. Consider how great are the disad¬ 
vantages, both moral and religious, under which they labour 
when compared with you ; and, as saith the Apostle, “ Who 
maketh thee to differ from another, and what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive” Often too will it be found that their acts of 
violence or of fraud have been provoked, though not perhaps 
by yourselves, yet by the misdeeds of other whites to them ; 
and whether it be so or not, may you ever remember that the 
Christian is commanded not to avenge himself, but to be patient 
towards all men. There is perhaps no point in which the con¬ 
duct of the true follower of Christ shines out more strikingly 
in contrast with that of the unregenerate man, than in his 
meekness and patience when suffering wrongfully. He by 
whose holy name we are called, hath enjoined us to love our 
enemies, to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them 
that despitefully use us and persecute us ; and He hath also 
left us an example that we should follow his steps. 

V. Let no consideration whatever induce you to supply the 
natives with warlike weapons or ammunition, or with ardent 
spirits. These pernicious articles of traffic have been amongst 
the most fearful means of accelerating the extinction of the 
Aborigines in the neighbourhood of the settlements of civilized 
men. With what consistency can the professing Christian put 
up the petition, “ Lead us not into temptation,” when, instead 
of seeking to deliver the untutored Heathen from evil, he is 
actually placing temptations to sin in their way and doing 
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what in him lies to destroy both the bodies and souls of his 
fellow-men ? 

VI. Be very careful that, so far as it may be in your power 
to promote it, the natives have the full benefit of equal laws 
and equal rights with yourselves. Let not this principle be a 
dead letter, but an operative rule of conduct in all the acts 
and relations of life. 

VII. Let not any say in their hearts, “ I know not these 
things. I suppose that the Government has done all that is 
right. I cannot search out these matters.” Remember that 
he who wilfully shuts his eyes, is responsible for what he might 
see. The blessing of the Most High rests upon him who 
searches out the cause that he knew not, who relieves the 
oppressed, and who visits the fatherless and the widows in their 
afflictions. 

VIII. Though you may individually keep clear of any acts 
of oppression towards the natives, yet remember that the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of the advance of the 
habitations of civilized men is to destroy the game and other 
means of support relied on by the uncivilized. Under 
such circumstances therefore, to do nothing for their good is 
to be accessory to their destruction. If you would be clear of 
this sin, whilst partaking of the gains of colonization in a new 
settlement, you must not only do your part towards providing 
adequate reservations for the natives, you must see that they 
are really appropriated to them and preserved inviolate: you 
must assist them in improving these reservations; you must 
take every opportunity which offers to put them in the way of 
helping themselves ; you must promote their settling down to 
civilized habits, and acquiring a knowledge of the best way to 
turn their labour to good account. 

IX. In connexion herewith we would beseech you to do 
all in your power to promote the prompt and efficient esta¬ 
blishment of schools, both for the children and the adults of 
the native tribes in your vicinity. There is no time to be lost 
in performing this labour of love; for unless an improved 
system be adopted in our intercourse with the Aborigines, (and 
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in such a system, education forms an essential part,) the rem¬ 
nants of the native races will, we fear, be rapidly swallowed up 
by the advancing tide of colonization. 

X. There is one subject however, which, while it is intimately 
connected with each of the other points to which we have 
invited your attention, surpasses them all in importance. You 
go out in profession at least, and as to many of you, we would 
hope, in reality also, as Christians amongst Heathen tribes. 
The voice of glad tidings should flow from your lips, and the 
banner of the Prince of Peace should be in your bands. If, 
through the grace of God, you have been brought to know for 
yourselves that Christ “ is precious,” to witness “ redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins,” you will be 
concerned that the message of reconciliation through Him 
should be conveyed to those around you, who may not have 
yet heard the joyful sound. If you know the blessedness of 
being led by the Spirit of God yourselves, you will be en¬ 
gaged, as He may give ability, to point the attention of your 
untutored fellow-men to this Heavenly Instructor, the reprover 
for sin, the source of faith, and the guide in the way of holiness. 

And whether this concern for the souls of those around you 
be evinced by distributing copies of the Holy Scriptures among 

them, by reading to them, by school-teaching, or by the exer¬ 
cise of the gift of Christian ministry, according to your several 
qualifications for service, you must be sensible, that, unless 
you are endeavouring to practise what you teach, you cannot 
expect that the shrewed and often remarkably observant natives 
will be favourably disposed to receive it. “ Let your lights” 

then, beloved fellow-Christians, “ so shine before men, that 
they seeing your good works may glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven ! ” 

And here we would remind you of the danger to which the 
emigrants to new colonies are often exposed, of adopting a 
lower standard of morals than that which prevails in the re¬ 
spective neighbourhoods in which they were brought up, where 
they may have had to some extent a reputation to maintain, 
and where their outward success in life may have very much 
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depended upon character. It is to be feared, that many of 
the first settlers, and especially of those at the out-stations, 
are persons who have little either of property or of character 
to lose. Not only are these borderers themselves generally 
the very lowest class of whites, but they are also brought into 
contact with the stragglers of the native tribes, often the most 
unsettled, and — especially after their intercourse with the 
whites,—the most degraded of their race; and it is too fre¬ 
quently the case, that when a fresh company of emigrants of 
a more respectable description come into such a neighbourhood, 
instead of endeavouring to raise the standard of the district to 
the Christian level, many of them insensibly allow their own to 
sink to that which they find there. How often has it happened 
in consequence of this tendency, that men who were correct and 
respectable in their conduct, and by no means destitute of 
religious principle whilst on British ground, have in a slave 
colony, or in a new settlement, been guilty of things of which 
they would before have thought themselves incapable ! For the 
sake of your own immortal souls, as well as on account of 
your uncivilized and degraded fellow-creatures around you, we 
would entreat you seriously to ponder these things, and to 
crave that through divine grace you may be enabled to pre¬ 
serve a conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man, even in the midst of the abounding wickedness with 
which you may be encompassed. 

Greatly indeed should we rejoice, if it never could be said of 
professing Christians, in reference to their intercourse with 
Pagan tribes, that the name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through them. Oh that instead thereof it might be 
evident to all, that Christians make the best colonists, because 
of the civilizing power of the truths which they profess and the 
duties which they practise ! Were they concerned wherever 
they go to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth, the 
wilderness and the solitary place would be glad for them ; 
and through their means, both physically and morally, the 
desert would rejoice and blossom as the rose, joy and gladness 
would be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody ! 
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We are aware that we hold up a high standard; hut as it is 
that which is enjoined by the Gospel, so it is not too high for 
the attainment of the humble Christian. That which we sug¬ 
gest for your consideration, and to which we invite you, has 
for its object your own temporal and eternal prosperity, as well 
as that of the poor outcasts of the wilderness. Earnest are our 
desires for you, that you may be wholly delivered from the 
guilt and the punishment of the oppressor, and that you may 
both obey the injunction and partake of the blessing contained 
in those words of the Psalmist, “ Trust in the Lord and do 
good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” And whilst "we shudder at the thought of the crimes 
which have been perpetrated under the Christian and the 
British name, amongst the oppressed and untutored tribes who 
have come within the range of our colonists, and remember 
with awe the retributive justice which at times, even in this 
world, marks the providence of an All-seeing and righteous 
God, we rejoice in the animating persuasion that His especial 
blessing would rest upon those colonies which should fully 
show forth to surrounding nations, that in all their intercourse 
with the uncivilized and the Heathen, in their treaties and 
their commerce with them, in their respect for their rights and 
liberties, and above all, in their concern for their eternal 
interests, they ever kept in view and sought to fulfil the 
blessed precept of our holy Redeemer, “ All things whatso¬ 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 


Harvey and Darcoii, Printers, Gracechurch-itreet. 
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At a Meeting for Sufferings, held the 11th of the 5th 
month, 1841. 

The subject of the Aborigines, which was referred by the last 
Yearly Meeting to the further care of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
has from time to time continued to obtain the attention both of the 
Meeting itself, and also of its standing Committee specially ap¬ 
pointed to that service. 

The Meeting, however, has received fewer communications, and 
has less variety of details to report to the Yearly Meeting, respect¬ 
ing the state of the uncivilized Aborigines in different parts of the 
globe, in this, than in some former years. This deficiency is not 
referable to the diminished claims which this portion of our fellow- 
creatures presents to our sympathy, but rather to the difficulties 
which have stood in the way of obtaining information. On various 
grounds the condition of the aboriginal population in the British 
Colonies never called for more serious and attentive consideration 
from the members of our Society than at the present time. Emigra¬ 
tion is proceeding with almost unprecedented rapidity, and to dis¬ 
tricts entirely new. Collisions are frequently occurring between 
colonists and natives, and under the existing systems they seem to 
be almost unavoidable; and not only our countrymen at large, but 
our fellow-members in particular, are deeply interested in putting a 
stop to atrocities, by which the profession of Christianity is dis¬ 
graced, and the innocent often become sufferers. 

In relation to this subject, the Meeting has thought it right to 
draw up an Address to Emigrants who may be likely to be brought 
into relation with uncivilized men. This address has been supplied 
to several emigrant vessels, and its further distribution is continued 
under the care of some members of the committee. 

B 2 
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The meeting is of opinion that benefit would result from Friends 
in different parts of the country taking care that a supply of copies 
of the Address should be placed in the hands of such Friends and 
others as may be emigrating from their respective neighbourhoods 
to colonies planted in the vicinity of aboriginal tribes. 

No replies have yet been received from friends in Canada to the 
queries which were last year reported to have been addressed to 
them, regarding the present state of the Indians residing within the 
limits, or on the borders of the British provinces, which is probably 
to be attributed to the fact, that there are no members of our Society 
living within many miles of the Indian settlements. From accounts 
received from other sources, it appears that the conversion and in¬ 
struction of the Chippewa Indians continues to be a subject of 
serious attention with the members of othSr religious denomina¬ 
tions, although their progress has been somewhat obstructed by dif¬ 
ferent circumstances affecting the state of the provinces, and in 
some instances by the removal of the Indians, in consequence of the 
treaty alluded to in former years. 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, pub¬ 
lished at Washington on behalf of the Government, contains the 
following Letter from Elias Newby, addressed to W. Cummins, the 
United States Agent for Indian Affairs. It is, however, of old date, 
being written from the Friends’ station, Shawnee nation, lOth of 11th 
month, 1839. 

“Respected Friend, —These will inform you that we have had 
thirteen Shawnee children at school pretty regular, some a little 
over, and others a little under ten years old, aged as follows;— 

“ Two about sixteen years old ; four about eleven years old; two 
about nine years old ; five under eight years old. None knew all 
their letters when they commenced, with the exception of two, who 
could spell a little in two syllables. Now two are beginning to 
read in the Testament; four spell and pronounce pretty well any¬ 
where in the spelling-book, and pronounce in one or two syllables; 
four know their letters; two are writing on paper, seven on slates. 
Their advance in that branch equals anything I ever saw among 
the whites. The prospect is to continue the school. We teach 
them the English language. I cannot tell but what the capacity of 
the Indian is equal to that of white children,—put them under the 
same embarrassments. 

“ Elias Newby.” 

“ Richard W. Cummins." 

Though this scanty account is much less encouraging than those 
which Friends in this country were wont to receive respecting the 
efforts of their brethren in America, when the Indian settlements had 
not been removed so far to the west; still we cannot but admire the 
devotedness of those w ho are w illing to continue their labour of love 
even in this present remote situation, and amidst increased difficul¬ 
ties in the way of their progress. 
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In a former year, this Committee reprinted some account of the 
exertions of Friends in Pennsylvania, to sustain the Seneca Indians 
in their remonstrance with the general government, against the in¬ 
iquitous attempts to effect their removal. They have now to re¬ 
port that those efforts have been rendered fruitless, by the pre¬ 
siding officer of the senate having given his casting vote in favour 
of the removal of the Indians; but as five years are allowed for 
carrying the measure into execution, hopes are entertained that the 
change in the administration may produce some mitigation of their 
doom, as the United States government officially recognises rights on 
the part of the Indians, and votes considerable sums of money for 
Indian affairs, though the application of them appears to have been, 
in some instances, defeated by the conduct of those entrusted with 
them. 

Interesting accounts of many settlements of native Africans 
within the British dominions in the Cape colony have been laid 
before Friends, in the published extracts from the journal of our 
friends, James Backhouse and George Washington Walker. Like 
their statements regarding the natives of Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land, they furnish abundant proof that the uncivilised inhabitants 
of British Colonies have strong claims on our continued sympathy 
and succour. 

This Meeting would, in conclusion, express its hope that Friends 
in the country will be encouraged to cherish a lively and increasing 
interest on behalf of the various races of uncivilized men, who are 
brought into contact with civilized, and especially with British 
settlers, and that they will freely communicate such information as 
they may obtain, and such inquiries as they may be desirous of 
making to the Aborigines Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
directed to the care of William Manley. 


The following Report to the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia was 
read at the last Yearly Meeting in London. 

To the Yearly Meeting, 

the Committee appointed for the gradual Improvement and Civilization 
of Indian J^ativeSy report, 

That in our Report of last year we informed the Yearly Meeting 
of our apprehension, that the numerous and powerful interests which 
were combined with the policy of the government in attempting to 
procure a cession of the remaining portion of the Indian reservations, 
and the consequent removal of these defenceless people to the west¬ 
ward of the Mississippi, would in all probability be successful. 

The pretended treaty of the eighth month, 1838, had been re¬ 
ferred to the Senate of the United States, and returned by that body 
to the President, with authority to make proclamation of the treaty, 
and carry it into effect whenever he should be satisfied that the assent 
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of the Seneca tribes of Indians had been obtained, agreeably to the 
true intent and meaning of the resolution adopted by the Senate in 
the sixth month, 1838, but no action upon this authority had taken 
place at the time of our last Yearly Meeting. 

The Secretary of War, to whose department the concei'ns of the 
Indians are chiefly entrusted, having announced to some members 
of this Committee his determination to hold a council in person 
with the Indians at Buffalo, in the seventh month following, and in¬ 
viting a delegation of our number to be present, it was thought 
advisable that a visit should be paid to the Indians previously to the 
expected council. Three friends were accordingly appointed in the 
fourth month last to visit the Indians at their different reservations; 
to explain to them the nature of the treaty which was to be offered 
to their acceptance; to endeavour to ascertain their disposition in 
respect to emigration, and either to attend the council held by the 
Secretary of War, or not, as they, upon a careful examination of 
circumstances, should judge best. The friends thus appointed re¬ 
paired to the Indian country in the sixth month following. As the 
Indians of Buffalo possess great influence in the councils of the 
Seneca nation, and have more frequent intercourse with the officers 
connected with Indian affairs than the occupants of the other reser¬ 
vations, it was thought eligible to ascertain the sentiments of their 
chiefs upon the subject of emigration, before proceeding to any other 
reservation. A council was accordingly held near the end of the 
sixth month, a few miles from Buffalo, which was attended by 
about 6fty Indians. Fiiends explained to them what they believed 
to be the intention of the Government; informed them of the 
visit to Washington, which was made on their account, the efforts 
which were used to convince the President and Secretary of War of 
the injustice inseparable from the ratification of the treaty, and the un¬ 
fitness of the lands which were offered on the west of the Mississippi 
for the accommodation and support of the Indians. They also let 
them know that the President and Secretary distinctly stated that the 
Indians must be removed fromthe State of New York, but that the Pre¬ 
sident had declared his intention to submit the treaty once more to the 
Seneca nation, and try whether any modification of its terms could be 
made, which would render it acceptable; and that the Secretary of War 
expressed a willingness to permit a further examination of the lands 
in the west, in order to find a situation more satisfactory to the In¬ 
dians. The Indians listened to this address with intense anxiety. 
In some of them the prospect of being compelled to abandon their 
present location appeared to produce a feeling of despair, while in 
others an indignant determination to contend and suffer for their 
rights was evidently awakened. They unitedly declared that they 
desired no new examination of the land west of the Mississippi, that 
they did not expect to find a more desirable location than their 
present home, from which they were determined not to be removed, 
except by force; that it was needless to consider the proposal of the 
Secretary of War, because they did not wish to treat for the sale of 
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their lands upon any terms whatever. One of them, on behalf of the 
rest, expressed their thankfulness to Friends for their kindness and 
assistance, and desired that Friends would continue their atten¬ 
tion, even if they should be driven to the west. But he added, that 
these attempts to remove them were the greatest bars to improve¬ 
ment; that the Indians had no encouragement to make improvements, 
from which they might be compelled to remove, and leave them for 
others to enjoy; that they seemed to have no security for their pos¬ 
sessions, nor would they have, if removed to the west. That neither 
President nor Congress could give them any better security for the 
lands beyond the Mississippi than they had for their present homes. 
If the white men wanted the land, then another President and Con¬ 
gress would take that from the Indians, as the present ones weie 
doing now. 

From the conversation which our friends had with some of the 
principal Indians on that reservation, it appeared evident that the 
opposition to emigration had increased since the autumn of the pre¬ 
ceding year; and some of them who were then in favour of the treaty 
had become hostile to it. 

A General Council was afterwards convened at Buffalo, on the5th 
of seventh month, which, however, theTonawanta and Oneida chiefs 
were prevented from attending. This council our friends were in¬ 
vited to attend : there the explanations given at the former council 
were repeated, and the chiefs appeared all to unite in the sentiments 
which were expressed in the former. 

From Buffalo, Friends proceeded to Tunisassah, where a family 
of Friends continues to reside, and spent several days on that reser¬ 
vation and its vicinity. They had the satisfaction to believe that the 
Indians there have not retrograded in regard to industry and sobriety. 
Many of the chiefs and other influential natives manifest a disposition 
to discourage the sale and use of ardent spirits. Most of them have 
small dealings which they cultivate, and the appearance of their 
crops generally indicated industry and attention. Hence there ap¬ 
peared a reasonable prospect that they would be sufficiently sup¬ 
plied for the ensuing year. But they labour under numerous and 
complicated difficulties. There are among them some who are too 
infirm to provide for their own support, and widows with large fa¬ 
milies, where children are too young to contribute much towards 
their subsistence. Besides, the flood and frost of 1836 and 1837 
have reduced numbers of them to a condition from which they can¬ 
not suddenly recover. The loss of their horses and oxen has ope¬ 
rated very unfavourably upon their agricultural operations, and 
promoted the practice of letting out their land to white men to be 
cultivated. This practice encourages habits of idleness among 
the Indians, and increases a population on their land, which 
it is very desirable to keep away. On many parts of the reservation 
there are white people located, whose principles and morals can 
scarcely fail to deteriorate the simple natives. The navigable river, 
which passes through the middle of this reservation, furnishes em- 
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ployment to boatmen of loose principles, who are likely to diffuse the 
poison of their example among the native inhabitants, as they pass 
to and fro. To this may be added the circumstance so feelingly 
alluded to in the council at Buffalo, that the uncertain tenure by 
which their possessions are held, and the efforts incessantly making 
to procure their removal, must operate as a serious discouragement, 
and greatly counteract any disposition which may be excited among 
them to cultivate habits of industry and economy, when the fruits of 
their labours may be soon wrested from them. 

In a Council held at Cold Spring, on this reservation on the I2th of 
seventh month. Friends endeavoured to impress upon the Indians, 
the importance of establishing habits of greater industry, and of pre¬ 
venting the white people from settling on their lands. This advice 
appeared to be well received, the chiefs endeavouring to impress it on 
the minds of the young. The same determined opposition to emi¬ 
gration which had appeared in the council at Buffalo, was mani¬ 
fested at Cold Spring. The two belonging to this reservation, who 
signed the treaty, are said to be now opposed to it. 

Upon deliberate consideration, it was concluded most eligible for 
the sub-committee not to attend the council which the Secretary of 
War proposed to hold with the Indians. We have been informed 
that the council was opened by the Secretary at Cataragus, on the 
12th of eighth month. There the Indians were urged to accede to 
the terms of the amended treaty, and some endeavours were made to 
convince them of the advantages to be derived from emigration, and of 
the liberality of the Government towards them. In reply, fresh proofs 
were exhibited of the corruption practised in procuring signatures 
to the treaty, in the form of contracts, securing to the signors sums 
of from four to six thousand dollars, besides other advantages ; and 
an earnest appeal was made to the Secretary on behalf of the great 
mass of the nation, that they might be suffered to remain where they 
are, and prosecute their improvements. They also requested that 
their annuities, which are greatly in arrear, might be paid. They 
further offered to ratify a treaty securing to such Indians as chose 
to emigrate their full share of land and all other national property. 
The Secretary closed the council by a short speech, in which he ad¬ 
vised the Indians to promote harmony and friendship among them¬ 
selves, to cultivate their land, to build better houses, and to send their 
children to school. He told them he would communicate to the 
President the substance of what had passed, and inform them shortly 
of their conclusion respecting the treaty. ^ 

Soon after the opening of the present session of Congress, the Pre¬ 
sident transmitted the treaty to the Senate with information that in 
his opinion, it had not received the assent of the Seneca nation in the 
manner contemplated and directed by the former resolutions of the 
Senate; yet, after a long discussion of the subject, that body passed a 
resolution by the casting vote of the presiding officer, declaring that 
It had been sufficiently assented to by the Senecas, and advising and 
recommending that the President proceed to proclaim it, and carry 



its provision into effect. It has accordingly been proclaimed, and 
there is no reason to doubt but it will be executed at the earliest pe¬ 
riod of which its terms admit, and the Seneca Indians be compelled 
to abandon their improvements on the reservation to which they 
have so fondly clung, and seek new homes in the territory assigned 
them west of the Mississippi. 

The depressed condition of these interesting people, and the com¬ 
plicated wrongs which they have suffered, and are suffering, from the 
more enlightened inhabitants of our common country, present strong 
claims upon our sympathy and Christian commiseration, and ought 
to awaken a serious inquiry as to what remains for us to do towards 
removing or mitigating the evils to which they are exposed. 

By an examination of the Treasurer’s account, we find that he has 
in his possession bonds and mortgages to the amount of 5900 dollars, 
and 837 ^ in cash. 

This Committee having been several years under appointment, we 
suggest to the Yearly Meeting the expediency of a new nomina¬ 
tion. 

Signed, by direction of the Committee, 

THOMAS WI STAR, 

Philadelphia, Clerk. 

4 vw. 16, 1840. 


The following particulars relating to some of the class of Aborig¬ 
ines, for whom the interest of Friends has been engaged, are added 
by way of Appendix to the Report, although they were not produced 
at the Yearly Meeting. 

Hesh-ton-a-quet, a Chippewa Indian chief, formerly resident on the 
Canadian side of the boundary, and who became known to some 
friends in England, when fraudulently brought here by an adventurer, 
who designed to make a show of him, has at length been induced to 
dispose of his reservations, which were partially situated on the Ame¬ 
rican side, and has accepted the offers of the American Government, 
and removed beyond the Missouri. He has had difficulties to contend 
with, which are described in the following letter', addressed by him 
to Sir Augustus d’Este. 


“ Osage River, west o f Mississippi, 
April 26, 1841. 

“ Sir Augustus d'Este, 

“ My Brother, —I was very happy to find in Westport, a few 
days ago, a letter from my friend Thomas Hodgkin. I rejoice to 
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hear that yoor life and health is continued, as well as that of my 
friend Hodgkin. For two nights I could not sleep; I felt when I 
looked at the letter, that I could almost see you both. I, too, am 
much blessed; my health is good, but I am constantly sick in my 
heart on account of the recent death of my eldest son. I feel that 
the Creator of all things has taken him from me; so I am compelled 
to think it is all for the best That which is contained in the letter 
is true; I was certainly foolish to sell off my land, and come to this 
place. If the Americans had not cheated me, I would not have come 
here, but they bought my lands, and then would not pay me until I 
removed to this place; so it was not my wish to come here, hut it 
was your own kind of people, the whiteskins. I was told that if I did 
not come here, I should not have any money, but if I should come here 
I could have a great deal. I accordingly came, but still do not get 
paid. I have just spent all that my friends in England gave me, and 
I am now poor; I did not make myself poor, but the Americans did it 
That which you say, is probably true, thatthegovemmentdo^notcheat 
me, but some of its servants. I was promised when leaving my old 
home for this place, that, on my arrival here, we should be furnished 
with eight yoke of oxen, and all kinds of farming otensds, but al¬ 
though we have been here two winters, we have not received, as yet, 
anything of the kind. I have just now returned from Westport, 
sixty miles distant, where I purchased for our use one yoke of oxen, 
twenty hoes, and a plough; I have also bought cows, hogs, &c. I 
am pleased with this country; the land is good, and the climate 
pleasant, but I am afraid that the U. S. will continue as they have 
began—to cheat me. Probably, when I get improvements made here, 
the white man will again take it from me. I sometimes think that 
if I had removed into Canada, I should have been better off. The 
time is probably not far when they shall want me to plough with 
my foot, and use hands instead of the hoe. Since we came here, 
we have received but six hundred dollars of my old debt, which they 
owed my father. I remember that in Canada, your people always 
gave much to the Indians, and that when your people promised any¬ 
thing we were sure to receive what was promis^. But here it is not 
so. We were promised that on our arrival here we should be fed, 
but we were here two months before we received anything, and we 
were compelled to run in debt for our food. So many failures make 
me think that we shall at last be cheated more and more. During 
the winter before last, we worked hard to clear off large fields. I 
sold a horse to get seeds, expecting that we should get our oxen as 
we were promised, but have never got any till I just now bought one 
yoke. The hope that we should get the oxen, &c. stimulated us to 
work hard ; I brought with me goods to last me for several years. 

I then sold all off, to enable me to enclose and cultivate a large 
farm, hoping that with my money which I was to receive, I could 
get goods for clothing again. Our clothing is given out; we have no 
money, and we are indeed poor. The white man comes from the 
Atlantic, and says to us. Go a little further. As soon as we are set- 
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tied, we hear the command again. Go a little further. When I last 
sold my land, I was promised, by treaty, that I should have a deed 
for my land here ; but I cannot get it. I shall probably soon hear 
the same old command, Go a little further; this is what discourages 
and alarms me. In your last letter, you still show symptoms of great 
friendship; you encourage me much by promising to help us. I put 
my trust in you. I still feel that my English father has not forsa¬ 
ken me yet; I shall still hope for help from you. Your letter encou¬ 
rages me to look for another; I therefore shall now wait to know 
what help is coming, and shall gladly accept of whatever your libe¬ 
rality shall bestow upon us. I have told my people what you say to 
me, which causes them all to rejoice. If our Great Father shall pity 
me, and spare my life and health, I design within three or four years 
from this time, having provided a comfortable home for my family, 
to visit all of my friends in London. I assure you that I feel ex¬ 
tremely anxious to see you all again. I shake your hands, my dear 
fViends, d’Este and Hodgkin. I am, as ever. 

Your sincere friend, 

HESH-TON-A-QUET. 

Direct your letter to me, the care of Jothan Meeker, Westport, 
Jackson’s County, Missouri. 

It is gratifying to believe that his difficulties are likely to be re¬ 
moved, and that he will probably prove a useful neighbour to other 
Indians, likewise sent to that quarter. The following paragraph is 
extracted from a letter written by a gentleman connected with the 
Government at Washington:—“ I learn through Mr. M'Coy, the mis¬ 
sionary that Hesh-ton-a-quet lives in his neighbourhood ; that he is a 
very worthy Indian, is doing very well, and his removal would be a 
great loss and a serious injury to other Indians, as they would be 
deprived of his good example. His band consists of between fifty and 
one hundred persons, and they have thirteen square miles, or 8,320 
acres of excellent land. There was a bill before Congress to pay them 
their emigration expenses, but I am inclined to the opinion that it 
was not acted on, for want of time. It will probably be carried 
through at the extra session, which is to take place on the 31st of 
May.” 


The Seminole Indians. 

The war between the United States and the Seminole Indians 
has not yet terminated ; but numbers of these unhappy people, find¬ 
ing further resistance useless, are submitting in small companies to 
the will of the American Government, and are to be sent to the far- 
west. There is now in this country a very interesting Seminole lad 
of about eleven years of age. He is a remarkably well disposed and 
intelligent child, and it is hoped that his education in this country 
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may, if suitably directed, be of essential service to his countrymen. 
He is the nephew of the chief Oceola, who died a prisoner in the 
United States. 


Aborigines of Australia. 

Launcelot Threlkeld, the conductor of a mission to the Aborigines 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Macquarie, in his annual report, pub¬ 
lished in the beginning of this year, gives some interesting particu¬ 
lars respecting these people, which tend to prove the great practical 
evil which results from the inadmissibility of their evidence in cri¬ 
minal cases. The ends of justice are thereby frustrated, whether 
they suffer from the hands of a colonist, or from violence committed 
by other natives. This deficiency has been the subject of repeated re¬ 
monstrance in the interviews which Friends have had at the Colonial 
office, and it was believed that in Australia at least a remedy 
would be applied, yet it is stated inThrelkeld’s report, after giving the 
particulars of certain murders which had been committed, “ Since 
the transactions related took place, the Royal ' disallowance* of the 
act to allow the Aborigines of New South'Wales to be received as 
competent witnesses in criminal cases has been gazetted, and thus 
leaves them without any hope of redress, exposed to the violence of 
any one, excepting proof can be obtained from white witnesses,, 
which is most easily avoided in this colony. I had apprised them of 
the expected piece of justice to the Aborigines. I am now perfectly 
at a loss to describe to them their position. Christian laws will hang 
the Aborigines for violence done to Christians, but Christian laws 
Avill not protect them from the aggressions of nominal Christians, 
because Aborigines must give evidence only upon oath [which it is 
pretended that they are not sufficiently enlightened to be allowed to 
take]. The cases mentioned show the pitiable state in which the 
Aborigines are abandoned by the disallowance of their evidence; nor 
can the small remnant of the tribes long exist to call forth sym¬ 
pathy, even were they to enjoy every protection of British law, 
unless some fostering arm be stretched out, some special Providence 
intervene to rescue them from ruin.” Launcelot Threlkeld, who it 
may be observed became acquainted with our friend Daniel Wheeler 
when he visited Australia, states facts in another part of the report, 
which prove that these Aborigines are not incapable of acquiring the 
manners of civilized life. “ Some of them gain employment as 
carriers, messengers, and servants, and others going on board 
numerous vessels which frequent the coast. At Twofold Bay there 
are two whale-boats entirely manned by Aborigines; one of the 
boats took five whales in one season, the other three. The men live 
in huts with their families, and cook their own provisions, the same 
as white people. Some of these women are good washerwomen, 
and one or two have made gowns for themselves.” 
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FURTHER INFORMATION 


RESPECTING 

THE ABORIGINES. 


The Aborigines’ Committee of the Meeting for Suf¬ 
ferings continue to have their attention directed to the 
important concerns committed to their care. Since the 
publication of the pamphlet last issued by the society on 
this subject, important information has been received 
through various channels respecting the Aborigines 
in the British Colonies, and other parts of the 
globe ,* and as it is believed that much of this pos¬ 
sesses a character that will also prove interesting to 
Friends generally, and that it may tend to keep their 
minds alive to the importance of this subject, and 
contribute to promote their interest and more ex¬ 
tensive co-operation in it, the Committee are induced 
to publish the following pages. 

The communications which the Committee have 
from time to time received, in reference to the Aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of those distant parts where they have 
happened to come in contact with the white settlers 
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and traders, and the details which those communica¬ 
tions furnish of the aggravated sufferings and oppres¬ 
sions inflicted on the uncivilized portions of the great 
human family, by the cupidity and avarice of merely 
nominal Christians, are indeed affecting, and the Com¬ 
mittee would express a strong desire that the mem¬ 
bers of our religious society may be concerned care¬ 
fully to guard against being, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, implicated in these things; and that, both in 
their individual and their collective capacity, they may 
be fully alive to the enormity of this evil, and avail 
themselves of such opportunities as may arise for 
pleading on behalf of the just rights of these deeply- 
injured people, or for promoting an amelioration of 
their condition. 

Friends who receive information, bearing on the 
situation and condition of the native population in our 
colonies and elsewhere, would, we believe, be pro¬ 
moting the objects entrusted to this Committee, by 
transmitting such intelligence to it. 

A new edition of 3000 copies of the Address to 
Emigrants to newly-settled colonies, is now in the 
press. The distribution of this address to individuals 
who may be ^about to emigrate is very desirable. 
Copies may be had on application to Edward Marsh, 
84, Houndsditch. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

The interesting tribes of the native Indian population, in¬ 
habiting the vast territory of the North American continent, 
still continue to claim the sympathy and regard of Friends, 
both in that country and in this. 
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By the following extracts from Epistles received at our 
last Yearly Meeting, from some of the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends in America, and the Reports of the Committee on 
Indian affairs at Philadelphia, we are gratified to observe 
that their attention towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian races continues undiminished. 

Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of New York, 1841. 

The concern of this meeting relative to the Indian tribes, located west of 
the Mississippi, has feelingly occnpied its attention, and hopes are enter¬ 
tained that some way will open to render them essential service ; but as 
yet, however, our efforts have been confined to preparatory measures. The 
C!ommittee charged with this very interesting subject, were encouraged to 
continue their exertions to promote the benevolent object in view. 

Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of New England,\M\. 

We still continue to extend a care towards the Aborigines of our coun¬ 
try, and especially to the Penobscot tribe of Indians; and feel that this 
interesting and injured portion of the human family have strong claims 
upon our benevolent and Christian feelings. 

Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Maryland, 1841. 

Our establishment among the Shawnese tribe of Indians, now west of 
the Mississippi, continues to afford their children an opportunity for ac¬ 
quiring such an education as isb^t adapted to their wants. 

About thirty-six youths of both sexes have been in the school during the 
present year. The males are also instructed in agriculture, and the females 
in housewifery. A religious meeting is kept up, which the children attend, 
and frequently a few of the Indians of the settlement. Care is taken to 
read the Holy Scriptures in the school Our Superintendent is of the 
opinion that if our buildings were enlarged, and means adequate, the num¬ 
ber of scholars would be very soon increased to one hundred. 

Extract from the Epistle of ike Yearly Meeting of Virginia, 1841. 

Our Meeting for Sufferings continues its care and assistance to such of 
the descendantsof African and Indian races as are illegaUy held in bondage. 
By information received from an attorney, whom they have long retained 
in their service, it appears that measures are now in contemplation, if not 
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in actual progress, by which it is apprehended that the liberty of a very nu¬ 
merous class who have been restored to their rights, through the instru¬ 
mentality of that meeting, will again be brought into jeopardy; the Com¬ 
mittee to whom their case for a number of years past has been specially 
confided, were instructed to employ able counsel for their defence, and 
encouraged to bestow all the care which their case may require. 


Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, 1841. 

The account lately received from our establishment west of the Missis¬ 
sippi is encouraging. The school there of upwards of thirty TuHiau children, 
is progressing satisfactorily. The boys being instructed in husbandry, as 
well as letters; and the girls employed in domestic services, whilst gaining 
literary knowledge. A portion of Scripture is daily read, a meeting held, 
and we hope the Christian instruction of young and old will continue to 
engage the close attention of our friends, who are placed among them as 
superintendents and teachers. 

Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
1841. 

Our Committee for the gradual civilization and improvement of the Indian 
natives, continue to give attention to this interesting concern; and, although 
many difficulties and discouragements attend its prosecution, we believe it 
right to pursue our efforts for the relief and assistance of these oppressed 
and injured people. We send you herewith a copy of the Report for this 
year. 


INDIAN REPORT. 

Report of the Committee of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
Philadelphia, appointed for the gradual civilization, ^c., of the 
Indian Natives, presented to the Meeting ^th mo. 21sf, 1841, and 
directed to he printed for the use of the members. 

TO THE YEAEnT MEETIN-O. 

The Committee charged with promoting the gradual Improvement and 
Civilization of the Indian Natives, report: 

That although they have given the usual attention to this interesting 
concern, there are but few subjects in their operations since the last report 
which require notice. The Indians have been in a very unsettled condition 
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dTirrng the past year, in consequence of the embarrassment and distress 
produced by the ratification of the treaty, and their uncertainty as to the 
best course to be pursued by them in their trying and perplexing circum¬ 
stances. They still cling to the hope that they shall be able to ward off the 
calamity which threatens them, either through the favourable disposition of 
the new administration and senate to give their case a rehearing, or by an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. SmaU as the hope 
afforded by these sources may appeal- to a disinterested observer, they are 
buoyed up by it, and seem as unwilling,as ever to look toward relinquishing 
their present homes. 

In a communication addressed to the Committee, dated, Tunesassah, 5 
mo. 24th, 1840, signed by ten chiefs, they say:—“ Although the information 
of the ratification of the treaty is distressing to us, yet it is a satisfaction to 
hear from you, and to learn that you still remember us in our troubles, and 
are disposed to advise and assist us. The intelligence of the confirmation 
of the treaty caused many of our women to shed tears of sorrow. We are 
sensible that we stand in need of the advice of our friends. Our minds 
are unaltered on the subject of emigration.’^ Another, dated Cold Spring, 
12th mo. 8th, 1840, holds this languageBrothers, we continue to feel 
relative to the treaty as we have ever felt. We cannot regard it as an act 
of our nation, or hold it to be binding on us. We still consider that in jus¬ 
tice the land is at this time as much our own as ever it was. We have 
done nothing to forfeit our right to it; and have come to a conclusion to 
remain upon it as long as we can enjoy it in peace. We trust in the 
Great Spirit: to Him we submit our cause.” 

A letter from the Senecas, residing at Tonawanda, was addressed to the 
Committee, from which the following extracts are taken :— 

“ By the help of the Great Spirit we have met in open council this 23d day 
of the 5th month, 1840, for the purpose of deliberating on the right course 
for us to pursue under the late act of the government of the United States 
relating to our lands. Brothers, we are in trouble; we have been told that 
the president has ratified a treaty by which these lands are sold from our pos¬ 
session. We look to you and solicit your advice and your sympathy, under 
the accumulating difficulties that now surround us. We feel more than 
ever our need of the help of the great and good Spirit to guide us aright. 
May his council ever preserve and direct us all in true wisdom. 

« It is known to you, brothers, that at different times our people have 
been induced to cede, by stipulated treaties, to the government of the 
United States, various tracts of our territory, untU it is so reduced that it 
barely affords us a home. We had hoped by these liberal concessions to 
secure the quiet and unmolested possession of this small residue, but we have 
abundant reason to fear that we have been mistaken. The agent and sur¬ 
veyor of a company of land speculators, known as the Ogden Company, 
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have been on here to lay out our land into lots, to be sold from us to the 
whites. We have protested against it, and have forbidden their proceeding. 

“ Brothers, what we want is that you should intercede with the United 
States government on our behalf. We do not want to leave our lands. 
We are willing that the emigrating party should sell out their rights, but 
we are not willing that they should sell ours. 

“ Brothers, we want the President of the United States to know that we 
are for peace; that we only ask the possession of our just rights. We 
have kept in good faith all our agreements with the government. In 
our innocence of any violation, we ask its protection; in our weak¬ 
ness we look to it for justice and mercy. We desire to live upon our 
lands in peace and harmony. We love Tonawanda. It is the residue left 
us of the land of our forefathers. We have no wish to leave it. Here ^e 
our cultivated fields, our houses, our wives and children, and our firesides 
—and here we wish to lay our bones in peace. 

Brothers, in conclusion, we desire to express our sincere thanks to you 
for your fiiendly assistance in times past, and at the same time earnestly 
solicit your further attention and advice. Brothers, may the Great Spirit 
befriend you all—farewell.” 

Desirous of rendering such aid as might be in our power, a correspon¬ 
dence has been held with some members of Congress, on the subject of the 
treaty, and other matters connected with it; and recently, two of our num¬ 
ber visited Washington, and were assured by the present secretary of war, 
under whose immediate charge the Indian affairs are placed, that it was his 
determination and that of the other officers of the government, to give to 
the treaty and the circumstances attending its procurement, a thorough ex¬ 
amination; and to adopt such a course respecting it as justice and humanity 
to the Indians would dictate. 

The friends who have for several years resided at Tunesassah, still continue 
to occupy the farm, and have charge of the saw and grist mills, and other 
improvements. The farm during the past year has yielded about thirty-five 
tons of hay, two hundred bushels of potatoes, one hundred bushels of oats, 
and one hundred bushels of apples. Notwithstanding the unsettlement 
produced by the treaty during the past season, the Indians have raised an 
adequate supply of provisions to keep them comfortably during the year; 
and they manifest an increased desire to avoid the use of ardent spirits, and 
to have their children educated. In their letter of the 12th month last, the 
chiefs say,—We are more engaged to have our children educated than we 
have heretofore been. There are at this time three schools in operation 
on this reservation for the instruction of our youth.” 

Our friend, Joseph Batty, in a letter dated 28th of 2nd mo. last, says: 
—^“The Indians have held several temperance councils this .winter. The 
chiefs (with the exception of two who were not present) have all signed a^ 
pledge to abstain from the use of all intoxicating liquors; and appear en- 
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gaged to bring about a reform among their people; but the influence of the 
whites among them is prejudicial to their improvement in this and other 
respects. 

By direction of the Committee, 

THOMAS WISTAR, Clehk. 

Philadelphia^ Ath month, 15th, 1841. 

Extract from the Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 1842. 

The Report of our Committee for the gradual civilization and improve¬ 
ment of the Indian natives, a copy of which we herewith send you, wiU 
inform you of the present state of that interesting concern. 


INDIAN REPORT. 

Report of the Committee of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
Philadelphia, appointed for the gradual Civilization, 8^c., of the 
Indian Natives, presented to the Meeting held from the I8tk to the 
22nd of the Ath month, 1842. 

TO THE YEABLY MEETING. 

The Committee for the gradual Civilization and Improvement of the 
Indian Natives, report, that during the past year they have given such at¬ 
tention to this interesting concern, as it appeared to require; and they have 
the satisfaction to believe that the labour and care of Friends continues to 
be acceptable and useful to these deeply injured people. 

Soon after the last Yearly Meeting two of our number made a visit to Wash¬ 
ington, had interviews with the President of the United States, and the Se¬ 
cretary of War, and endeavoured to give them correct information, as to the 
unjust means by which the treaty with the Seneca Indians had been pro¬ 
cured, as well as to inculcate feelings of sympathy toward that people. Our 
friends were kindly received, and assurances given them that the treaty, 
and the circumstances attending its procurement, should be closely scru¬ 
tinized, and such measures pursued, in relation to it, as justice and humanity 
would dictate. Soon after this, the Secretary of War retired fi-om office ; 
and no opportunity has yet been had with his successor. By information 
recently received from one of the senators at Washington, it appears that 
no measures have yet been taken by the government to carry the treaty 
into effect, and the hope is entertained that some means may yet be de¬ 
vised to avert the oppression and injustice which would arise from its 
execution. 

The farm and other concerns at Tunesassah, continued under the care of 
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our friends Joseph and Rebecca Batty, until the 10th month last; when 
they were released at their own suggestion, and our friend Robert Scottin, 
believing it might be right for him to spend some further time in promoting 
the welfare of the natives, and having the approbation of the Committee, 
as weU as that of his friends at home, took charge of the property at the set¬ 
tlement; and, we believe, is usefully employed there. 

Many of the Indians continue to pursue their agricultural business with 
considerable industry and judgment, and procure a comfortable subsistence 
for themselves and families from the products of the soil. There has been 
a manifest improvement of late years in the character of their dwellings, 
many of them having erected good frame-houses, well finished, with glass 
windows and panneled doors, and some of them painted white, presenting 
a very neat and respectable appearance; and there is reason to believe that 
this would become more general, if it were not for the fear which possesses 
many of their minds, lest, after having expended their time and labour for 
these objects, they should soon be driven away, and compelled to surrender 
to others the enjoyments of the fruits of their industry. The same feeling 
operates as a discouragement to improving their lands; and it is obvious, 
that their present unsettled state retards both their moral and social im¬ 
provement. 

They have recently manifested increased interest on the subject of edu¬ 
cation, being desirous of having their children instructed, and also of pro¬ 
moting temperance and sobriety among their nation; and have used con¬ 
siderable efforts to accomplish these ends. 

In the autumn of last year two of our nmnber made a visit to the settle¬ 
ment at Tunesassah, and held a council with the natives, in which a letter 
from the Committee was read to them, and some other advice imparted. 
Blacksnake, an aged chief, in replying, expressed their thankfulness for the 
kindness and care of Friends. He said, the counsel given them had sunk 
into their hearts; that it was a long time since Friends first came forward 
and helped the Indians; and that often, since then, they had stood by them, 
and befriended them in the time of their extremity. That the chiefs were 
very desirous to promote industrious and sober habits among the people; 
and that care was now being taken for that purpose, and to induce them to 
desist from the use of ardent spirits; and many of the people had taken 
the advice given them, but others were stUl intemperate. Another chief 
said, that they were engaged in building a school-house, which they had 
hoped to finish that fall; but the labour having principally devolved on a 
few, and they being otherwise very much engaged, it was doubtful. It was 
stated by another, that the opposition to education had now very much 
subsided, and many of the people were very desirous to have a Quaker 
teacher to instruct their children for a time; after which it might be done 
by their own people. They aU evinced much satisfaction at the prospect 
of having their old friend, Robert Scotten, to reside among them again; 
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and the Committee believed that the visit made them tended to renew and 
brighten the chain of friendsliip, and to increase their kindness and confi¬ 
dence towards Friends. 

A letter received from Robert Scotten, dated 2nd of 12th month last, 
remarks, “ The Allegheny Indians had a council at Cold Spring, on 6th of 
last month, to promote temperance among their people. They appeared 
earnest for the cause, and unanimous. The council was attended by men 
and women, and was the largest I remember to have seen at the place. 
Large as it was, I did not hear of any drunken Indian at the time of hold¬ 
ing it, or since, at the village or elsewhere. They have had meetings since 
on the subject, and there is a concern among them to advise and persuade 
their people to decline the use of ardent spirits as a drink. The natives 
have gathered a good crop of corn and potatoes, and some other grain, and 
are about killing their hogs. They appear pretty well furnished with pro¬ 
visions for the coming year.” 

Another letter, dated 7th of 2nd month, gives the following information, 
viz. “ Peter Crouse, (a half-bred Indian,) opened school in the fore-part of 
12th month last, and continued it but a short time, being taken sick. Ap¬ 
plication was made to King Peirce, (an Indian,) to teach the school, and he 
acceded to it without much loss of time, and has given close attention 
thereto. He keeps good order in the school, the children improve in their 
learning, and their parents are satisfied with him as a teacher. It is at¬ 
tended by from fifteen to twenty children. 

“ The natives continue their concern to promote temperance among 
their people. They have frequently held councils on the subject in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the reservation, and appointed sober men and women to 
watch over and advise those who are not so. I think it would be safe to 
say that their cai-e and labour have not been lost, as the fruits of it appear 
in the conduct of the Indians, especially about the village of Cold Spring.^’ 

In contemplating the difficulties which seem to be accumulating around 
these poor people, and the encroachments of the white population upon 
their soil, and upon their rights, and how little their sorrows and sufferings 
appear to awaken the commiseration, or call forth the aid of many who 
have the power to relieve them, we feel that their situation demands the 
continued care of Friends, and that they have strong claims upon our sym¬ 
pathy, as children of the one universal Parent. 

By an examination of the account of our treasurer, it appears that he has re- 
ceivedfor interest, &c. the sum of ,$2229 jp 5, and has paid ,$286 leaving 
a balance of cash on hand of ^1942 beside which there are bonds and 
mortgages in his possession, and drawing interest, amounting to ^5900. 

Signed, on behalf, and by direction of the Committee, Philadelphia, 4th 
mo. I4th, 1842. ^ 


THOMAS EVANS, Cler;k. 
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Other particulars, of an agreeable nature, relating to 
the Indians^ in the United States, have reached us through 
the medium of a letter from our friend Stephen Grellett, 
of Burlington, New Jersey, to William Allen; in which 
he states, that John Meader, of New England, a minister 
in our society, is gone on a religious visit to the Indian 
tribes west of the Mississippi; and that the American 
government had evinced a disposition to promote the pros¬ 
pects of John Meader, by furnishing him, at Washington, 
with documents addressed to the Indians and public 
functionaries resident among them, commending him, and 
the objects of his visit, in strong terms, to their notice. 
John D. Long and Samuel Taylor, jun., both Friends in 
the station of ministers, have, we are also informed, under 
a sense of religious duty, offered their services to promote 
the concerns of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of New 
England, and by a visit to the Indians located in the 
territory west of the Mississippi, and to those situated 
in the north, thoroughly to investigate the situation 
of the various tribes in those parts; in order to ascertain the 
course it may be most desirable for that Yearly Meeting to 
pursue, most availingly to render them assistance. We un¬ 
derstand that these two friends intended to enter upon their 
arduous engagement in the 8th month last. 

The following documents are those which the American 
government furnished to our friend John Meader. 

To the Superintendents of Indian affairs, the Agents, Suh-Agents, and other 

Officers connected with the administration of Indian affairs. Civil and Military, 

ITie bearer hereof, John Meader, an approved minister of the orthodox 
Society of Friends, proposes to pay a visit to the different Indian tribes to 
the west and south-west. He is "prompted to this undertaking by a sense 
of religions obligation and a strong desire to extend the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tian principles and duty among these wards of government; and in inti¬ 
mate connexion therewith to advance their acquaintance with sound 
morals; to urge upon them the necessity of their engaging in agricultural 
pursuits, the adoption of the manners and habits of civilized life; and, as 
indispensable to success in any, or all of these steps in improvement—the 
observance of strict temperance. 
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This Friend is higlily commended. He will require the countenance and 
protection of the different officers of the department, and facilities for his 
intercourse with the several tribes he may visit. You will please to receive 
him kindly, and to afford him every reasonable opportunity of addressing 
and conferring with the objects of his philanthropic exertions. 

It is the desire of the department that he shall have all the protection, 
aid, and facility to extend his benevolent purposes that you can respectively 
fiirnish him, and with that view he is commended in the strongest terms to 
your notice. 

Signed, T. HARTLEY CRAWFORD, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of War. 

Washington, May \^th, 1842. 


ADDRESS TO THE INDIANS. 

Friends and Brothers, 

John Header, a minister of the society known by the name of 
Quakers, goes among you on an errand of love and mercy. He has under¬ 
taken a long and toilsome journey, because he believes the Great Spirit 
will be pleased, if he can succeed in persuading you to look to the God who 
made the red man, as well as the white. 

Without this dependence no people can be happy or prosperous. The 
history of the world proves, that the nation which forgets religious duty 
soon loses sight of all other obligations, and withers and falls into misfor¬ 
tune. 

He intends to talk with you also about dealing justly with each other, 
paying what you owe; and will show you that you ought not to injure or 
take each other’s property, or that of the white man; that you should 
plough and hoe your land, and plant or sow seed in it; buUd houses, and 
live like white men. 

The great evil and destroyer of the human race is whiskey. You cannot 
prosper in any imdertaking without refusing to taste, touch, or handle this 
unclean thing. 

Your white brethren are so well convinced of this tinith, that a great 
change has come over them in this respect. It is considered among them 
to be unmanly and disgraceful to use fire-waters; and they have formed 
societies to encourage each other in the observance of temperate habits 
and sober lives. 

If this good man talks to you on this important subject, listen to lum, 
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follow his advice, and yon will soon discern how jnst and true it is, that to 
have comfortable houses, good farms, obedient children, and happiness at 
your firesides, it is necessary to be sober. 

Signed, T. HARTLEY CRAWEORD, 

CJommissioner of Indian Affair s. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of War. 

May 13*, 1842. 


Extract of a Letter from Pennsylvania, dated 8 mo. 15, 1842. 

Our Indian concern remmns much as when I last wrote; the new bar¬ 
gain is about to be carried into operation. The Indians are to give up 
Bnfelo and Tonawanda reservations, by far the most valuable, and to be 
allowed to retain Cattarangus and Alleghany. It is a hard case, a most 
unjust measure altogether. I fear that as soon as the holders of the pre¬ 
emption right sell out what they thus get, they will renew their claims for 
the rest: in feet they declare as much. 

Extract of a Letter from New York, dated 8 mo. 31, 1842. 

Those devoted Friends, John D. Long and Samud Taylor, jun. pa^ed 
through our city last second day, on their way to the Indian country. They 
intend to be present at Ohio Yearly Meeting; then to proceed on to those 
tribes situated at the north, not fer, probably,from the British boundaries; 
then travel south as fer as Red River, on the borders of Texas. They ex¬ 
pect to be absent from four to six months. They are in good health, and 
seem wholly given up to this important and arduous labour of love. The 
government have encouraged them by banding suitable documents to show 
to military posts on their way, if they should need any help of this kind by 
guides, &C. through the wilds of America. 


Extract of a Letter from a Friend of Philadelphia, dated the 18/A 
of the 8th month, 1842. 

Our friend Christopher Healey is now on a viat to the Indians in Mi¬ 
chigan, and some of the other western states. An account from him 
states, that on reaching a settlement in Michigan, he felt deeply tried in 
mind, and he was almost ready to doubt whether he had not mistaken his 
duty in coming; but hearing of an aged Indian woman, whom he visited 
some years previous, at a settlement called Brotherstown, he went to see 
her. She remarked, that it seemed like presumption for a poor woman, 
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like her, to speak; but she believed it right to say, that she felt it a great 
favour that her dear aged brother was sent to visit them again ; that what 
he had said, when amongst them before, was the everlasting gospel. It 
had brought conviction to her mind, which had ever since remained sealed 
there: they were truths which would do to live by, and die by. She hoped 
his labours would be blessed to their young people. She believed his day’s 
work (as well as her own) was nearly finished, and she hoped his mantle 
would fall on the young men who were with him, as the mantle of Elijah 
fell on Elisha, with much more to the same import. He remarked, every 
doubt of the propriety of the journey was removed. She has meetings held 
regularly at her house on first and fifth-day mornings since his first visit. 

How consoling to see his labours of love so blessed to these poor perse¬ 
cuted children of the forest! 

Some interesting information relating to the tribe of the 
Cherokee Indians will be found in the following extract from a 
letter from Thomas Kimber. This powerful and intelligent 
portion of the native Indian population of the United States, 
by the policy of General Jackson, have been forced from the 
land of their forefathers to a strange and unknown country, 
far remote in the west; in their transmission to which it is said 
that no less than seven hundred have perished. It is with feel¬ 
ings of much regret that the Committee have heard, that 
although the Cherokees have submitted to the unrighteous 
mandate of the Federal Government, by removing from their 
native soil, in opposition to their unalterable attachment to 
it, by which many millions of acres of land have been added 
to the territories conceded by the Indians, military posts are 
proposed to be established, which are likely to lead to the in¬ 
troduction of white settlers to the territory which the Indians 
at present occupy, and which they were given to understand, 
by the advocates for their removal, would be their lasting 
and final location. 

Extract of a Letter from Thomas Kimber to Isaac Collins, dated 
Philadelphia,of 8th month, 1842. 

I have just had a very interesting interview with Jesse Busheyhead, a 
half-blood Cherokee, very intelligent and well educated, one of the deputa¬ 
tion recently sent to Washington, to urge the claim of that injured tribe to 
further indemnity for the losses sustained by their expulsion from Georgia. 
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I was much gratified with his description of their present condition and 
prospects. He says they have adopted, in open council, a regular and very 
good constitution, guaranteeing to them a republican form of government, 
and trial by jury, and enjoining, as a requisite for public ofiice, a belief in 
one God, and in a future state of rewards and punishments. They elect, 
by baUot, a president and Auce-president; or, as they call them, a principal 
and second chief, who hold their office for a term of four years; also a legis¬ 
lative coimcU and committee, or an upper and a lower house, for a term of 
two years each. They number about 20,000 souls. They have several 
churches, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Lutheran; First-day schools; 
temperance laws, prohibiting the introduction and sale of ardent spirits, 
which, however, are still forced upon them, or clandestinely introduced by 
the whites, resident at and near the forts which our government persist in 
maintaining on their confines, notwithstanding their earnest entreaties to 
have them removed. They have almost wholly abandoned the chase, and 
depend for support on agriculture and the mechanic arts, which they are 
cultivating with energy and success. Steam-boats run on the Arkansas 
river, through their settlement to New Orleans, which is their principal mar¬ 
ket for their produce. They have generally assumed our costume, and 
adopted the English language in all their official and public proceed¬ 
ings, and teach it principally in their schools. Their lands, which are of 
good quality, are held in severalty, and may be conveyed by deed, or inhe¬ 
rited by their legal heirs, but cannot be sold to strangers ; this is the only 
restriction to the entire control of them. Their territory is bounded by 
that of the Choctaws, containing a population of about 12,000, and that of 
the Creeks, containing about 20,000; both of which tribes are also making 
rapid advances in civilization. And Jesse admitted freely, that many of 
the Cherokees were agreeably disappointed in regard to the advantages of 
their present location; and that the injustice and oppression that had been 
inflicted on them by the American Government, might be so overruled as 
ultimately to promote their best interests. 

Although, in past years, some arrangements were made for 
the admission of Indian delegates, as representatives of their 
tribes in Congress, yet this desirable object seems to have 
been frustrated, and it does not appear that any steps have 
latterly been tahen to secure for the Indian population, a re¬ 
presentation in the government of the country of which they 
form an important section. 

Turning now from these tribes, which are within the 
United States, to those within the British possessions, 
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we find that the aboriginal inhabitants of Nora Scotia, 
known as the little tribe of Micmac Indians, cut off by their 
geographical position from intercourse with other Indian 
races of the American continent, and confined within boun¬ 
daries insufficient for the supply of their wants, have, by a 
deputation from their body, laid their case before the colonial 
office, and their reception by Lord Stanley, the head of 
that department, encourages us to hope that their case will 
claim the attention of the government on their behalf. 

Of the numerous tribes of Indians inhabiting the north¬ 
west of America, in the vicinity of Columbia river, the an¬ 
nexed communication, addressed by Herbert Beaver, a friend 
of Thomas Clarkson’s and late chaplain at the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s settlement on the river Columbia, to the 
Committee of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, conveying 
important information respecting these natives, adds another 
to the already numerous and melancholy proofs of the ruinous 
consequences which have ensued to the Indian races, on that 
continent, by contact with those who, professing as they do 
the name of Jesus, should Lave proved as their friends and 
brethren, and instractors in righteousness; but respecting 
whom we fear that the language of the apostle is but too 
applicable: “ The name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through you.” 

Letter of Herbert Beaver, relating to the Indians on the north-west 

coast of America, to the Committee of the Aborigines' Protection 

Society. 

Gentlemen, 

I proceed to fttmish you with such information respecting the 
present condition of the Indians on the north-west coast of America, more 
particularly as it is affected by their intercourse with foreigners, as I was 
enabled to obtain during a rasidence of more than two years, in the capa¬ 
city of chaplain, at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s settlements on the 
river Columbia. I resided at Fort Vancouver, the Company’s principal 
depot west of the Rocky Mountains, from the beginning of September 
1836, to the end of October, 1838, and during that time had ample oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the moral, social, political, and intellectual state of 
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our red brethren in its neighbourhood. From time to time I reported, to 
the Governor and Committee of the Company in England, and to the Go¬ 
vernor and Council of the Company abroad, the result of my observations, 
with a view to the gradual amelioration of the wretched degradation with 
which I was surrounded, by an immediate attempt at the introduction of 
civilization and Christianity among one or more of the aboriginal tribes ; 
but my earnest representations were neither attended to nor acted upon; 
no means were placed at my disposal, for carrying out the plans which I 
suggested. 

I also became acquainted with many acts of cruelty and murder com¬ 
mitted upon natives, by persons in the Company’s service, some of which I 
narrated by letter to the Deputy Governor of the Company at home, and to 
the Governor of the Company’s foreign possessions, in the hope that a stop 
might be put to the recurrence of these horrible atrocities ; but from both 
I incurred a rebuke for my undue interference in matters which, did not 
professionally concern me. I therefore rejoice in an opportunity afforded 
me by the Aborigines’ Society, of bringing to light some of those hidden 
things of darkness, as well as of making public some statements regarding 
the interesting people among whom I so long sojourned, in order that 
humanity and religion may alike be roused to prevent their oppression and 
promote their salvation. 

Although the trade in 'peltry is undoubtedly one of the grand means of 
civilizing and evangelizing the North American Indians, and although the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in whose name and interests those of the North 
West Company have merged, owes its entire prosperity,'nay, its very ex¬ 
istence, to commerce with the natives of the well-nigh unlimited territory 
over which it exercises a nearly uncontrolled sway, yet little has hitherto 
been done by the Company on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
nothing on the west side, towards advancing in the scale of creation the 
innumerable tribes of untold rational and immortal beings, whose most im¬ 
portant destinies have for the last hundred and seventy years been placed 
in its hands. 

Of the state of the aboriginal inhabitants of the eastern side of the con¬ 
tinent, considerable intelligence has, through various channels, been com¬ 
municated ; none, or but little authentic, of that of those of the western; 
and it is only with reference to a small part of these that I can now offer 
the result of personal inquiry. 

Taking Fort Vancouver as the centre of a circle, having one of its radii 
extending to the sea, about ninety miles distant, there are within the cir¬ 
cumference, about twelve distinct tribes of Indians, each speaking a differ¬ 
ent language and comprising an average of two hundred souls; with two of 
these, the Chinook and Klickatack, I was most conversant, having freely 
mixed with them on many occasions, as some of both were continually in 
the vicinity of the fort. In manners and customs these tribes differ essen- 
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tially from each other, and as a similarity in these respects to one or other 
of them exists among the neighbouring tribes, I conceive that an account of 
them may serve as a tolerable guide to an acquaintance with those of whom 
I could obtain but a scanty personal knowledge, from their not so much 
frequenting the post at which I was stationed during my residence in the 
country. 

The Chinook is a fishing tribe, dwelling on the banks of the river, and 
using canoes; the Klickatack is a hunting tribe, dwelling in the plains, and 
using horses. The latter is a much finer race than the former, both in ap¬ 
pearance and disposition. The common dress of the Chinooks, both male 
and female, is a blanket, to which the females add a kilt or short petticoat, 
while the Klickatack men are seldom seen without a capot shirt, and pair 
of leggings, and the women are not unfrequently clothed in coarse cloth 
gowns. The Chinook women wear nothing on their heads, and those of 
the men are often without a covering: but the female Klickatack has always 
a cap of plaited grass, and the male one of fur or some other material. The 
arms and accoutrements of the one are also kept in a much more cleanly 
and efficient style than are those of the other. The persons too of the 
Klickatacks, both men and women, are far more pleasing than those of the 
Chinooks, who from squatting continually in their canoes, on their heels, 
(the posture of paddling) contract a habit of stooping, and a very inactive 
gait, while the others are upright, and walk with an elastic step. The 
figures of the Chinook women are often disgustingly obese; those of the 
Kilkatack are generally straight, and sometimes almost beautiful. 

But the greatest point of difference between the two tribes relates to 
their moral qualities. The Chinooks, in consequence of their greater inter¬ 
course with sailors, and the other lower servants of the Company, are 
excessively depraved. Their women, especially, are as accomplished cour¬ 
tesans as any upon the face of the whole earth : inferior to none in profli¬ 
gacy, disease, and extravagance. No instance came to my knowledge, or at 
least but one, and that uncertain, of a Klickatack woman misconducting 
herself with a white man. It is true that polygamy is practised by both 
tribes, and that capricious divorces sometimes take place; but this is a 
native custom, in which they know no harm, and vastly to be distinguished 
from those exotic vices, which have been implanted in the aboriginal 
soil. 

Among crimes which are certainly not indigenous, infanticide stands 
foremost. It is committed by the mother, or at her desire, but never when 
an Indian is the father, generally in consequence of the desertion of the 
white father. Abortion is likewise resorted to with the design of not put¬ 
ting him to the expense and trouble of maintaining his offspring. Yet the 
unhallowed connexions, which lead to these crimes, are permitted, nay, 
encouraged by the Company, who might easily restrain them. Infidelity 
in Indian women living with their natural husbands is of rare occurrence; 

c 
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that of those living with the lower servants of the Company notoriously 
common. Of its dreadful effects let the records of the hospital at Vancouver 
testify. Nor are the ravages of the malady alluded to confined to that spot, 

I believe that the blood of the whole Chinook race is tainted with it, and 
that through the agency of sailors it is disseminated along the coast for 
hundreds of mUes, and perpetuated at the other posts of the Company. 

While the tide of demoralization thus overspreads with irresistible vio¬ 
lence the only regions where he can at present exist, the efforts of the 
missionary must be feeble, if not altogether useless. It is an observation, 
never more truly exemplified than at the Company’s settlements, that 
wherever the Grospel has been carried among modem heathen nations, 
there, simultaneously, has vice, before unknown, been imported; and that 
the lives of the professors of Christianity are the most fatal hindrances to its 
being embraced by even the most uncultivated savages. The Indians, with 
whom I conversed, were, for the most part, intelligent and argumentative, 
and drew conclusions, not from what they heard, but from what they saw ; 
and assuredly they saw no recommendation of religion in the example of 
the generality of the Company’s servants, with whom its precepts seemed 
to be in almost total abeyance. 

One great cause of the immorality at the place where I was stationed, 
and a consequent barrier to the improvement and conversion of the Indians, 
was the holding of some of them in a state of slavery by persons of aU 
classes in the Company’s service, and by those who have retired from it, 
and become settlers on the rivers Willamette and Cowlitye, but over whom 
the Company retain authority. The whole number of these wretched beings 
amounted to between eighty and ninety. They were miserably clothed and 
fed, nor was it possible that they could receive any instruction while they 
continued in their very degraded condition. I knew some of them to be 
flogged by order of the officer in charge of the establishment, and others to 
be cruelly ill-used by their owners. The women themselves, who were liv¬ 
ing with the lower class of the Company’s servants, were much in the 
condition of slaves, being purchased of their Indian proprietors or relations, 
and not unfrequently resold amongst each other by their purchasers. But I 
forbear to add more upon this part of my subject, having communicated 
full information respecting it to the Committee of the Anti-slavery Conven¬ 
tion, by whom my communication has been published. 

Beside these standing evils, to which the Aborigines are subjected by 
their intercourse with the Hudson’s Bay Company, several most atrocious 
outrages, committed upon them by persons in the Company’s service, 
came to my knowledge. Soon after my arrival at Vancouver I was in¬ 
formed by many persons, one of whom had nearly been an eye-witness of 
the transaction, having been invited to assist in holding down the unhappy 
sufferer, that in the month of Fehmaiy 1835, a most infamous outrage, 
which cannot here be more particularly described, was committed upon the 
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person of an Indian, not however as a necessary surgical operation, By the 
Surgeon of the establishment, but with the connivance and permission, if not 
by the order of the oflicer in charge. 

About the middle of the summer 1836, and shortly before my arrival at 
Vancouver, six Indians were wantonly and gratuitously murdered by a 
party of trappers and sailors, who landed for the purpose from one of the 
Company’s vessels on the coast somewhere between the mouth of the river 
Columbia and the confines of California. Having on a former occasion read 
the particulars of this horrid massacre, as I received them from an eye-wit¬ 
ness, before ameeting of the Aborigines’ Society, I will not nowrepeat them. 
To my certain knowledge the circumstance was brought officially before the 
authorities of Vancouver, by whom no notice was taken of it, and the same 
party of trappers, with the same leader, one of the most infamous murderers 
of a murderous frateniity, is annually sent to the same vicinity to perform, 
if they please, other equally tragic scenes. God alone knows how many red 
men’s lives have been sacrificed by them since the time of which I have 
been speaking. He also knows that I speak the conviction of my mind, 
and may He forgive me if I speak unadvisedly, when I state my firm belief 
that the life of an Indian was never yet by a trapper put in competition 
with a beaver’s skin ! The very way in which the Aborigines are spoken 
of by the trappers and leaders of trapping parties goes far to prove the 
correctness of my assertion. “ Those d—d,” “those rascally,” “those 
treacherous” Indians, are the unmerited appellations, by which the race is 
universally designated. 

In the former part of the same year, I was credibly informed, that the 
same party killed one Indian, wounded another, supposed mortally, and 
threw a child into a fire, in consequence of a quarrel respecting a knife, 
which was afterwards found upon one of themselves. And during the year 
before, they put four Indians to death for stealing their horses, which might 
be pleaded as some excuse for the brutality, but that they afterwards killed 
ten or twelve more in cold blood, and set fire to their village. The Indians 
lived in such constant dread of this party, that they were unable to descend 
into the plains from their fastnesses in the mountains, to procure their 
usual modes of subsistence. Do not these things imperatively demand 
inquiry and interference ? Is not such treatment as I have narrated of 
their red brethren unbecoming to persons who profess the religion of the 
Prince of Peace, and to persons, who, ignorant themselves of the precepts 
of Christianity, may be in the service of such professors ? Yet these acts 
are not onlycommitted and winked at, but opportunities are even furnished 
for their recurrence. It should never be forgotten that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are but as invaders of the soil, on which these excesses are com¬ 
mitted by their servants, and that as such, the least they can do is to restrain 
all unnecessary violence towards the rightful possessors, both of it and of 
the furs which it produces, not for the benefit of the Aborigines, but for 
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the promotion of far distant mercantile interests* If it be asserted that 
resistance against Indian aggression is indispensable, or that retaliation is 
necessary to insure future safety, I maintain that the white man has no 
right to intrude himself into a country against the wishes of its inhabitants. 
If it be said that they make no use, or not a proper use, of its productions, 

I would ask, have they not a right to do what they will with their own ? 
But I apprehend that if the Indian had always been treated as he ought to 
have been by the white man, he would never have resorted to acts of vio¬ 
lence to expel from his country him, whom constant ill-usage has taught 
him to regard as his natural enemy. And with respect to the furs of that 
country, to rob their lawful owner of them, by taking possession of them, 
either with no payment, or a most inadequate one, is surely not a legiti¬ 
mate method of teaching him their proper use and value. Of articles bar¬ 
tered by the Company for peltry and other native produce, one half may 
be classed as useless, one quarter as pernicious, and the remainder as of 
doubtful utility; for I cannot but consider of very questionable utility, in 
the real sense of the word, even that clothing, for which the natives are 
servilely dependent on the Company, and for which they have long since 
discarded the vestments which their own country spontaneously affords. 

Were I to dilate upon the ruinous consequences to our red brethren, 
which have ensued upon their intercourse with whites, and to narrate all I 
heard and knew of their ill-usage by the latter, I should far exceed the limits 
of this communication. I have attempted to embody the information, of 
which I am possessed in a publication which I hope will soon be i-eady for the 
press. In the mean time I have to express my readiness to reply most fully 
and freely to any inquiries which may be made with a view to ameliorate the 
condition of the Aborigines of the north-west coast; nor may it be irrelevant 
from the designs of a society formed for their protection, if I were to state 
some facts relative to that of the Sandwich islanders in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice. 

There is a considerable number of them in the service scattered all over 
the continent, from twelve to twenty being imported about every other 
year from their native country, which is three or four weeks’ sail from the 
Columbia River, and few ever returning home again. Their condition is 
little better than that of slavery, being subject to all the imperious treat¬ 
ment which their employers may think fit to lay on them, whether by flog¬ 
ging, imprisonment, or otherwise, without a possibility of obtaining redress. 
Each of them, before embarkation in their own country, receives a small 
advance of money, part of which their .chiefs seize as a bonus for permitting 
them to have it, and for relinquishing all future claim to their services. 
The remainder is usually squandered; so that when they arrive in a colder 
climate they are destitute of adequate clothing, the supply of which gene¬ 
rally consumed the whole of their wages for the first year. Nor are they 
afterwards able to save much of these, for all their necessaries are charged 
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at the rate of one hundred per cent, upon the invoice price, that is, double 
the value of the goods in England; whereas only fifty per cent, addition to 
the prime cost is charged to the other servants of the Company. This 
difierence is made in order to compensate the Company for the nominal 
payments to the Sandwich islanders of higher wages, than are given to their 
other servants of the same class. While others receive seventeen pounds 
per annum they receive thirty pounds, or ten dollars per month; by which 
tempting oiFer this simple but amiable people are induced to enter the 
service. In reality, therefore, they are worse paid than others, although 
their ignorance of the value of money, and their confiding disposition, pre¬ 
vent them from being cognizant of the deception and imposition thus shame¬ 
lessly practised upon them. 

But these are not all the grievances of which they have to complain. 
During my residence at Vancouver, one of them was confined there in irons 
for the space of five months and four days, during which he was never re¬ 
leased from his handcuffs, and this for no fault at all only for a supposed 
dereliction of duty, which afterwards turned out not to be the case. At the 
commencement of his imprisonment for the same imputed offence, he re¬ 
ceived forty lashes on his bare back; and during the continuance of it he 
was attacked with intermittent faver, which being reported to the officer in 
charge of the establishment, his humane reply was, “ Let him shake and 
l)e d—d nor was the poor fellow released from his irons even under that 
afflictive circumstance. The same man had been flogged on a previous oc¬ 
casion for accidentally losing a canoe, the value of which was charged against 
bis account, being thus made to pay for the same fault, if it was one, both 
in his person and in his pocket. 

I knew another Sandwich islander to be severely flogged, though bearing 
a general good character, for making a trifling mistake, unattended by 
any injury to the service, with respect to some orders which he had received, 
and which, from his ignorance of the language in which they were conveyed, 
he probably had not understood. I knew another die in the hospital, as 
was generally supposed, in consequenee of a wound inflicted on his head by 
the commander of one of the Company’s vessels. His countrymen made a 
complaint to the officer in charge, by whom it was not entertained, nor- was 
any investigation instituted. The surgeon affirmed that he died of apo¬ 
plexy. I will not put my judgment in competition with the professional; 
I will only state, that from the time when the poor man came into the hos¬ 
pital until that of his death, which was several days, he was continually 
convulsed, having a sort of paralytic motion, or catching of the head and neck. 

In the year 1832, as I was informed by the commander of the vessel in 
which he was proceeding to his native country, as well as by several others, 
a Sandwich islander died on board, and that his death was attributed to a 
flogging which he had received for stealing a pig. But I have said enough 
to prove the oppression practised towards these helpless people. Perhaps 
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the most depIoraHe part of their condition is that they soon lose the Chris¬ 
tian instruction which has been imparted to them by their excellent mis¬ 
sionaries at home ; they revert to the abominable practices of their idola¬ 
trous times, and form connexions with the Indians, to whose level they 
speedily sink. On my second visit to Oahu, I had the satisfaction, in con¬ 
sequence of my representations and those of some of their subjects who had 
returned, of learning that the king and the chiefs had issued a decree that 
no more of them should enter the Company’s service. How long cupidity 
may permit the observance of this decree, I am unable to conjecture; but 
even should it be acted upon, there will still remain in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice a sufficient number, with their offspring, of those interesting islanders 
to attract the attention of the humane. 

Should the society desire it, I shall have much pleasure in communi¬ 
cating the plans which I have suggested, and which I should wish to see 
adopted, for the improvement of their condition, and likewise for the im¬ 
provement of that of some of the aboriginal tribes of the north-west coast, 
particularly the Klickatack, to which I chiefly directed my attention and 
that of the Company, as being most likely to benefit by missionary enter¬ 
prise. 

Since writing the above, I have learned from good authority that in the 
month of August 1840, an Indian was hanged near the mouth of the Co¬ 
lumbia river, and several others shot, and their village set on fire, by a 
party in the employment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the com¬ 
mand of chief factor M’Loughlin, who led them from Fort Vancouver; 
thus indiscriminately to revenge the death of a man, who lost his life in an 
affray while curing salmon. (Signed) Herbert Beaver. 

Since the writing of this letter, Herbert Beaver has gone to 
reside inSouth Africa, and the further communications to which 
he alludes have not as yet been received. It must also be stated, 
that since the period to which the letter above quoted relates 
an extension of missionary settlements in the Indian country 
has taken place under the auspices of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany ; that Governor Sir George Simpson has traversed the 
continent of North America from east to west, and there is 
reason to hope that an improvement in the treatment of the 
Indians may be the result of his attention to the subject. It 
is, however, of vital importance that attention be kept alive 
to this subject, both for the purpose of interesting those who 
may have any influence in that quarter, and of eliciting infor¬ 
mation from a part of the globe regarding which very little 
transpires. 
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NEW HOLLAND. 

Respecting the natives of Australia we are in possession of 
information of a gloomj^ character. It has been with feelings 
of a painful nature we have noticed that the accounts 
from this country contain many instances of cruel barbarity, 
committed both by the natives and the colonists, in which great 
destruction of property and loss of life have taken place, but 
which, it is considered, have fallen in the proportion of at 
least forty to one on the incensed Aborigines. The following- 
extract from a paper, which we have before us, contains an 
allusion to some of the causes which have led to these deplo¬ 
rable events, and by which it is evident that these occurrences 
have arisen from wrongs inflicted on these poor ignorant peo¬ 
ple by the w-hite settlers, viz. 

“ That the Aborigines have been losers, instead of gainers, by the settle¬ 
ment of the whites amongst them, is beyond dispute; they have contracted, if 
not all the vices of the Europeans, at least many of them, and none of then- 
virtues. From their mixing with only the basest of mankind what other 
can be expected than their being contaminated ? Instead of being even 
partially civilized, the only advantages bestowed on them by their brethren 
of the white skin, is the rendering their hunting-grounds useless to them, 
and of having taught them habits of lying, pilfering, swearing, drinking, 
and smoking, and of having had entailed on them and their offspring the 
most loathsome diseases. This description does not apply in all cases; yet, 
generally speaking, it is but too accurate. Where the blacks have had 
little or no intercourse with the whites, you will find them more robust 
in their persons, more independent in their bearing, and altogether free 
from those detestable practices that have enfeebled and brutabzed their 
brethren. They have been accused of murder and the destruction of the 
property of the settlers ; but it is not of that alarming character as made 

out_in fact, the contrary is the case; for it is well known that ten 

blacks are murdered for one white. That the blacks, from sheer necessity, 
are driven to spear some of the settlers’ cattle is true; yet, to the candid 
reader this will be matter of no surprise, when he recollects that the savage 
considers the white man as the wrongful possessor of liis country, and that 
instead of receiving any benefit therefrom, fatal experience has taught hi m 
that wherever the print of the European appears, he must either remain to 
starve or faU back upon some hostile tribe, which he either exterminates or 
by which he is exterminated. Which of these evils shall he choose ? The 
kangaroo and the emu forsake the plains and the forests, wherever the 
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herds and flocks break ground. The writer says, he was one day asked by a 
native of the Maneroo country for something to eat, at the same time re¬ 
marking, with a most pitiful expression of countenance, “ You see, massa, 
all about here belong to black fellow long time ago. Plenty emu, and 
tousand, tousand kangaroo. Gumbukku luck, dundial com and drive 
kangarao and emu all away. Poor fellow—black fellow.” These were 
the very words. Let but one consider, that in spite of all the boasted 
philanthropy of England, the natives of New Holland, instead of being 
either civiKzed or Christianized, after an intercourse of more than 
half a century, are now in a more deplorable state than when this vast con- 
tment was a blank on the world’s map. It is absurd to suppose that mira¬ 
cles can be wrought, and that the untamed savage should become, all at 
once, versed in the knowledge and arts of civilized men. No, that cannot 
be done; but much could by such a people as Britons. But what has been 
done to better the condition of these children of nature ? Absolutely no¬ 
thing. It has been argued that they are so wedded to their savage mode of 
life that they will not relinquish it for any other ; and also, that there is 
manifest intellectual incapacity in them to receive instruction. As regards 
the former assertion, why such is always the case with savage tribes. What 
were the ancestors of polished England previous to the Homan invasion? 
In a state of society little removed from that of the New Hollander. As to 
the latter, it is denied that there is any such mental incapacity as to pre¬ 
vent them from becoming, in time, intelligent and useful members of the 
community. This is apparent to every one who has had opportunities of ob¬ 
serving the shrewdness and natural quickness of observation they possess 
in a high degree. Where the experiment has been tried, to educate any of 
them, it has perfectly succeeded : all are not apt alike, but this cannot be 
expected; there is a wide-spread prejudice afloat on this subject, at home 
and abroad.” 

It would have been gratifying to the Committee to have 
been able to state, that the natives in our colonies in this dis¬ 
tant region, had been admitted to the rights of citizenship, 
and that they were allowed to be received as competent wit¬ 
nesses in criminal cases; but we are concerned to observe 
that this is denied them—a practical evil, by which the ends 
of justice, as respects the natives, are frustrated. Annexed we 
subjoin the highly interesting and important report of Cap¬ 
tain Grey to Lord John Russell, as Secretary for the Colonies, 
prior to his assuming the government of South Austra- 
tralia ; which report, we understand, has been recommended 
by Lord John Russell to the governors of the various co¬ 
lonies, as well as New Zealand. One very interesting fea- 
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ture in this report is, the importance which Captain Grey 
attaches to the receiving of the evidence of natives, without 
an oath, in courts of lawj their ignorance of the nature 
of which has hitherto been made the plea for excluding 
them from giving their evidence in a court of justice, and 
which they consider as a gi’eat hardship, and against which 
Friends have repeatedly remonstrated at the Colonial Office. 

Report of Capiain Grey, Governor of South Australia, entitled, A 

Report upon the best Means o f promoting the Civilization of the 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of Australia. 

1. The Aborigines of Anstralia have hitherto resisted all the efforts which 
have been made for their civilisation. It would appear, that if they are 
capable of being civilized, it can be shown that all the systems on which 
these efforts have been founded contained some common error, or that each 
of them involved some erroneous principles. The former supposition ap¬ 
pears to be the true one; for they all contained one element—they all started 
with one recognised principle, the presence of which in the scheme must 
necessarily have entailed its failure. 

2. This principle was, that although the natives should, as far as Eu¬ 
ropean property and European subjects were concerned, be made amenable 
to British laws, yet, so long as they only exercised their own customs upon 
themselves, and not too immediately in the presence of Europeans, they 
should be allowed to do so with impunity. 

3. This principle originates in philanthropic motives, and a total igno¬ 
rance of the peculiar traditional laws of this people; which laws, differing 
from those of any other known race, have necessarily imparted to the peo¬ 
ple subject to them a character different from all other races, and hence 
arises the anomalous state in which they have been found. 

4. They are as apt and intelligent as any other race of men I am ac¬ 
quainted with; they are subject to the same affections, appetites, and pas¬ 
sions as other men; yet, in many points of character they are totally 
itissimilar to them; and, from the peculiar code of laws of this people, it 
would appear not only impossible that any nation subject to them could 
ever emerge from a savage state, but even that no race, however highly 
endowed, however civilized, could in other respects remain long in a state 
of civilization, if they were submitted to the operation of such barbarous 
customs. 

5. The plea generally set up in defence of this principle is, that the 
natives of this country are a conquered people, and that it is an act of 
generosity to allow them the full power of exercising their own laws upon 
themselves: but this plea would appear to be inadmi^ible ; for, in the first 
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place, savage and traditional customs should not be confounded with a 
regular code of laws: and, secondly, where Great Britain ensures to a con¬ 
quered country the privilege of preserving its own laws, all persons resident 
in this territory become amenable to the same laws, and proper persons are 
selected by the Government to watch over their due and equitable adminis¬ 
tration. Nothing of this kind either exists or can exist with regard to the 
customs of the natives of Australia. Between these two cases, then, there 
is no apparent analogy. 

6. I would submit, therefore, that it is necessary, from the moment the 
Aborigines of this country are declared British subjects, they should, as 
far as possible, be taught that the British laws are to supersede their own ; 
so that any native who is suffering under their own customs may have the 
power of an appeal to those of Great Britain : or, to put this in its true 
light, that all authorised persons should, in all instances, be required to pro¬ 
tect a native from the violence of his fellows, even though they be in the 
execution of their own laws. 

7. So long as this is not the case, the older natives have at their disposal 
the means of effectually preventing the civilization of any individuals of 
their own tribes; and those among them who may be inclined to adapt 
themselves to the European habits and mode of life will be deterred from 
so doing, by their fear of the consequences that the displeasure of others 
may draw down upon them. 

8. So much importance am I disposed to attach to this point, that I do 
not hesitate to assert my full conviction, that whilst those tribes which are 
in communication with Europeans are allowed to execute their barbarous 
laws and customs upon one another, so long will they remain hopelessly 
immersed in their present state of barbarism : and however unjust such a 
proceeding might at first sight appear, I believe that the course pointed 
out by true humanity would be, to make them, from the very commence¬ 
ment, amenable to the British laws, both as regards themselves and 
Europeans; for I hold it to be imagining a contradiction, to suppose that 
individuals subject to savage and barbarous laws can rise into a state of 
civilization which those laws have a manifest tendency to destroy and 
overturn. 

9. I have known many instances of natives who have been almost or 
quite civilized being compelled by other natives to return to the bush; 
more particularly girls, who have been betrothed in their infancy, and who, 
on approaching the years of puberty, have been compelled by their hus¬ 
bands to join them. 

10. It is difficult to ascertain the exact effect the institutions of a country 
produce upon the character of its inhabitants; but it may be readily ad¬ 
mitted that if two savage races of equal mental endowments, and with 
the same capacity for civilization, were subject to two distinct sets of laws, 
the one mild and favourable to the development of civilization, the other 
blood-thirsty and opposed to it, the former race might gradually be brought 
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to a knowledge of Cliristianity and civilization; whilst precisely similar ef¬ 
forts made with regard to the latter might be attended with no beneficial 
result. 

11. Again, it would be unfair to consider the laws of the natives of Aus¬ 
tralia as any indication of the real character of this people; for many races 
who were at one period subject to the most barbarous laws, have, since new 
institutions have been introduced amongst them, taken their rank among 
the civilized nations of the earth. 

12. To punish the Aborigines severely for the violation of laws of which 
they are ignorant, would be manifestly cruel and unjust; but to punish 
them in the first instance slightly, for the violation of these laws, would inflict 
no great injury on them ; whilst, by always punishing them when guilty of 
a crime, without reference to the length of period that had elapsed between 
its perpetration and their apprehension, at the same time fully explaining 
to them the measure of punishment that would await them in the event of a 
second commission of the same fault, would teach them gradually the laws 
to which they are henceforth to be amenable; and would show them that 
crime was always eventually (although it might be remotely) followed by 
punishment. 

13. I imagine that this course would be more merciful than that at pre¬ 
sent adopted; viz. to punish them for the violation of a law they are igno¬ 
rant of, when this violation affects an European; and yet to allow them to 
commit this crime as often as they like, when it only regards themselves. 
For this latter course teaches them, not that certain actions, such, for in¬ 
stance, as murder, &c., are generally criminal, but only that they are cri¬ 
minal when exercised towards the white people; and the impression conse¬ 
quently excited in their minds is, that these acts only excite our detestation 
when exercised towards ourselves; and that their criminality consists, not 
in having committed a certain odious action, but in having violated our pre¬ 
judices. 

14. In the vicinity of towns, where there is a certain judicial force, and 
where, on account of the facility of obtaining food, the natives always con¬ 
gregate, it would, by a steady and determined line of conduct, be compara¬ 
tively easy to enforce an observance of the British laws ; but even partiaUy 
to attain this object in the remote and thinly-peopled districts, it is neces- 
feary that each colony should possess an efficient mounted police; a portion 
of whom should be constantly in movement from district to district; whilst 
another portion, resident in a central situation, should be ready to act in¬ 
stantly in any direction where their presence was required. I do not appre¬ 
hend that this body need be numerous; for their utility would depend 
more on their activity and efficiency than on their numbers. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, for the cause of humanity and good order, that such a force 
should exist; for so long as distant settlers are left unprotected, and are 
compelled to take care of and avenge themselves, so long must great barba¬ 
rities necessarily be committed; and the only way to prevent great crimes 
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on the part of the natives, and nmssacres of these poor creatures as the pu¬ 
nishment of such crimes, is to check and punish their excesses in their in¬ 
fancy. It is only after becoming emboldened by frequent petty successes 
that they have hitherto committed those crimes which have drawn down so 
fearftil a vengeance upon them. 

15. The greatest obstacle that presents itself in considering the applica¬ 
tion of the British laws to these Aborigines, is the fact, that from their 
ignorance of the nature of an oath, or of the obligations it imposes, they are 
not competent to give evidence before a court of justice; and hence, in 
many cases, it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to obtain evi¬ 
dence on which a prisoner could be convicted. 

16. One mode of evading this difficulty would be, to empower the court 
to receive evidence from natives in all causes relating solely to themselves, 
without the witness being sworn; only allowing testimony of this nature to 
hold good when borne out by very strong circumstantial evidence. Secondly, 
to empower the court always to receive evidence from natives called on by 
a native prisoner in his defence, such evidence being subject to the before- 
named restrictions. 

17. The fact of the natives being unable to give testimony in a court of 
justice is a great hardship on them, and they consider it as such. The rea¬ 
son that occasions their disability for the performance of this function is at 
present quite beyond their comprehension, and it is imposable to explain it 
to them. I have been a personal witness to a case in which a native was most 
undeservedly punished, from the circumstance of the natives, who were the 
only persons who could speak to certain exculpatory remarks, not being 
permitted to give their evidence. 

18. There are certain forms in our colonial courts of justice, as at present 
conducted, which it is impossible to make a savage comprehend. I attended 
one quarter-sessions, at which a number of natives were tried on a great 
variety of charges. Several of them were induced to plead guilty; and on 
this admission of their having committed the crime, sentence was pro¬ 
nounced upon them. But when others denied their guilt, and found that 
this denial produced no corresponding result in their favour, whilst, at the 
same time they were not permitted to bring forward other natives to deny 
it also, and to explain the matter for them, they became perfectly con¬ 
founded. I was subsequently applied to by several intelligent natives to 
explain this mystery to them, but I failed in giving such an explanation as 
would satisfy them. 

19. The natives being ignorant of the laws, of the forms of our courts of 
justice, of the language in which the proceedings are conducted, and the 
sentence pronounced upon them, it would appear that but a very imperfect 
protection is afforded them, by having present in the court merely an inter¬ 
preter, (very often an ignorant man,) who knows nothing of legal proceed- 
ngs, and can be but very imperfectly acquainted with the native language. 
It must also be home in mind that the natives are not tried by a jury of 
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their peers, but by a jury having interests directly opposed to their own, 
and who can scarcely avoid being in some degree prejudiced against native 
o£Fenders. From these considerations I would suggest, that it should 
be made binding upon the local government, in all instances, (or at 
least in such instances as affect life,) to provide a counsel to defend native 
prisoners. 

20. Some other principal preventives to the civilization of the Aborigi¬ 
nes, in addition to those I have already stated, are— 

First—The existence of an uncertain and irregular demand for their la¬ 
bour : thus they may have one day sufficient opportunity afforded them 
for the exertion of their industry; whilst the next day their services are not 
required, so that they are compelled once more to have recourse to their 
former irregular and wandering habits. 

Secondly—Their generally receiving a very inadequate reward for the 
services they render: this, combined with their natural fondness for the 
bush, induces them to prefer that mode of subsistence which, whilst it is 
infinitely more agreeable and less laborious, procures for them nearly as 
great a reward as hiring with white people. 

Thirdly—Their not being taught that different values are attached to 
different degrees of labour, as well as to the skill and neatness with which 
it is performed. 

21. These impediments might all either be removed or modified in some 
districts by the establishment of native institutions and schools; but in 
forming a general plan for their removal, which would be equally applicable 
to aU parts of a colony, a very novel difficulty presents itself:— 

22. Imagining that a native child is perfectly capable of being civilized, 
let it be also granted, that from proper preventive measures having been 
adopted, this child has nothing to fear from the vengeance of the other 
natives, so that it stands, in these respects, nearly, or altogether, in the 
position of a European. 

23. If this native child is a boy, who is to pay the individual who un¬ 
dertakes to teach him some calling the fee usually given with an apprentice ? 
Who will indemnify this person for the time he spends in instructing the 
boy, before he can derive any benefit from his labour; or for the risk he in¬ 
curs of the boy’s services being bestowed elsewhere, as soon as they are 
worth having. 

24. Until this difficulty is got over it appears evident that the natives 
will only be employed in herding cattle, or in the lowest order of manual 
labour, which requires no skill, and for which the reward they receive will 
be so small as scarcely to offer an inducement to them to quit their pre¬ 
sent wandering mode of life. 

25. The remedy I would suggest for this evil would have another advan¬ 
tage, besides a tendency to ameliorate it; for it would give the settlers a 
great and direct interest in the Aborigines, without entailing any expense 
upon the Government. It is founded on the following fact:— 
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26. The Government, in order to create a supply of labour in the colo¬ 
nies, have been in the habit of giving certain rewards to those individuals 
who introduced labourers into them. Now it would appear, that he who 
reclaims one of the Aborigines, not only adds another labourer to those who 
are already in the colony, but confers such a benefit on his fellow-settlers, 
by rendering one who was before a useless and dangerous being, a service¬ 
able member of the community, that this circumstance alone entitles him 
to a rewerd. 

27. I would therefore propose, that on the production of the hereafter- 
named documents, a settler should receive a certificate, entitling him to a 
certain sum, which should either be allowed to reckon towards the comple¬ 
tion of location duties, or else, as a remission certificate in the purchase of 
land, or, in lieu of this, a grant of land ; and that this sum, or grant, should 
be regulated according to a table specifying the various circumstances that 
are likely to occur, and drawn up by the local Government of each place, 
where such regulations should be introduced. 

28. The documents to which I allude are these: First, a deposition be¬ 
fore the nearest magistrate to such settler’s house, that a native or natives 
have been resident with him constantly for the last six months, and have 
been employed in stated species of labour. Secondly. A certificate from 
the Government Resident of the district, that to the best of his belief 
such statement is true; for that, on his visiting this settler’s house, the 
stated numbers of natives were there, and were respectively occupied in the 
kinds of labour described. Thirdly. A certificate from the Protector of 
Aborigines, that he has visited this settler’s house, that the stated numbers 
of natives were resident there, and appeared to be progressing in the know- 
letlge of that branch of industry in which they were respectively stated to 
be employed. 

29. It would be further necessary, that any settler who intended to en¬ 
deavour to reclaim natives should give a short notice to the Protector of 
Aborigines, previously to the commencement of the first six months. 

30. Could this plan be brought into operation, the work of the civilization 
of the Aborigines would at once be commenced upon a great scale, it would 
not be confined to a single institution, but a variety of individuals, en¬ 
dowed with different talents and capacities for this work, would at once be 
employed on it. It is, indeed, rather suited and intended for the outskirts 
of civilization, thinly populated by settlers, than for towns; yet it is appli¬ 
cable to both situations ; whilst its direct operation would be to induce 
the settler adequately to remunerate the native, as weU as to provide him 
with a constant supply of labour, and to use every exertion, by kind and 
proper treatment, to attach him, for as long a period as possible, to his es¬ 
tablishment, 

31. In considering the kinds of labour in which it would be most ad¬ 
visable to engage natives, it should be borne in mind, that in remote dis¬ 
tricts, where the European population is small, it would be imprudent to in- 
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duce many natives to congregate at any one point; and the kinds of labour 
in which they should be there engaged, ought to be of such a nature as to 
have a tendency to scatter them over the country, and to distribute them 
amongst the separate establishments. 

32. Whilst in the well-peopled districts, where a force sufficient both to 
protect and control the Aborigines exists, they should be induced to as¬ 
semble in great numbers; for they work much more readUy when em¬ 
ployed in masses; and by thus assembling them on one point, their num¬ 
bers are diminished in those portions of the colony which have a small 
European population, and they are concentrated at a spot where proper 
means for their improvement can be provided. 

33. The first of these principles has been strictly attended to in the plan 
proposed in the 27 th and following paragraphs of this Report: the second 
has been carried into successful operation in Western Australia. 

34. In order that the work on which the natives are employed in the 
vicinity of towns should be of the most advantageous nature, it is neces¬ 
sary that it should be productive of benefit both to themselves and to the 
Government which employs them, so that it cannot be complained of as a 
useless expense; whilst, at the same time, it should be of such a kind as to 
accord with that love of excitement and change which is so peculiar to this 
people. 

35. Both of these ends would be attained by employing the Aborigines 
either in opening new roads or in repairing old lines of communication; 
indeed, this mode of employment is singularly suited to the habits of these 
people: they might be kept constantly moving from post to post, thus 
varying the scene of their operations: one portion of the party might be 
employed in hunting with kangaroo-dogs, or fishing, in order to supply the 
others with fresh meat; and the species of labour in which the main body 
were engaged, might, if they wished it, be changed once or twice in the 
course of the day, to prevent their being wearied by the monotonous cha¬ 
racter of their employment. 

36. Among other enactments which I believe would have a tendency to 
promote the civilization of the Aborigines, and which are applicable to those 
districts in which, for some time, a great intercourse has existed between 
the natives and the Europeans, are the following :— 

37 . “ That any native who could produce a certificate (from the Protector 
of Aborigines) of having been constantly employed at the house of any set¬ 
tler for a period of not less than three years, should be entitled to a grant 
of land; the extent of which should be fixed by the local Government of 
the colony to which such native should belong; and that, if possible, this 
grant should be given in that district to which this native, by birth, be¬ 
longed. 

“ That, in addition to this grant, he should receive a sum of money, the 
amount of which should also be fixed by the local Government, and which 
should be drawn from the funds raised by the sale of Government lands; 
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and which should be expended in goats, poultry, &c., so as to enable the 
native in some manner to stock his land. 

That any native having only one wife, who produced a certificate of the 
civil marriage contract having been performed between himself and her by 
the Resident of the district to which he belonged, should be entitled to a 
small reward. 

“ That any natives who registered duly the birth of any of their children 
should be entitled to a small reward. 

“ That some competent person should be paid to instruct two native boys, 
in such a manner as to qualify them to act as interpreters in courts of law: 
and that as soon as they are found competent they should be employed for 
this purpose. 

I believe that many other regulations similar to these would be found 
to produce a very beneficial effect.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 

The Committee refer, with peculiar interest and anxiety, 
to the situation and prospects of the New Zealanders; and 
cannot but regard, with feelings of deep concern and ap¬ 
prehension, the progress of emigration to this distant colony, 
unless measures be taken by which the rights and property 
of the natives are acknowledged and properly secured. 

We are gratified in being able to state, from the various 
communications which we have received, that the natives are 
an agricultural people, and accustomed to fixed habitations; 
and that there exists a disposition and an aptitude, on their 
part, to enter into social communion, and to become citizens of 
the same state with the colonists, whose numbers now amount 
to about 10,000. Ernest Dieflfenbach, M.D., late natu¬ 
ralist to the New' Zealand Company, who has had abundant 
opportunity, by a sojourn among the natives of New Zealand, 
of arriving at a just estimate of their character, supports this 
view ; in a letter relating to them, he says:— 

“ They are a people decidedly in a nearer relation to us than any other; 
they are endowed with uncommonly good intellectual faculties ; they are 
an agricultural nation, with fixed domicile, and have reached the furthest 
point of civilization which they possibly could, without the aid of other 
nations, or without the example of history. They mix easily with the 
Europeans, which has been effected to such a degree, that, by future immi¬ 
grations, an entire mixture must be foreseen.” 
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We are also informed that these Aborigines evince a strong 
desire to be able to read and write; and we understand that, 
out of their population, which is now computed at 120,000, 
one-third of the whole have already learnt to read, and that 
several thousand testaments in their own language are now 
possessed by them; most of which they have obtained from 
the missionaries, principally in exchange for articles of 
food. 

We have recently received from an intelligent and bene¬ 
volently disposed settler in New Zealand, and one upon 
whose statements we can place full reliance, some information 
of a highly interesting and important character, relating to 
the subject of native reserves of land, and the native terri¬ 
torial rights. The beneficial effects which had been anti¬ 
cipated as the result of reserving a tenth, or rather, as it 
turns out to be, an eleventh of the temtory of New Zealand 
for the exclusive use and benefit of its native inhabitants, 
have, we are informed by this communication, hitherto been 
very much frustrated, by the mode adopted in selecting these 
reserves. In alluding to this subject, the writer observes: 

“ In the purchase deeds, as well as in the published documents of the Com¬ 
pany, there is contained a pledge that one-tenth of the land acquired should 
be set apart for the use of the natives. This pledge has been, in form, re¬ 
deemed ; but in substance it has, it seems to me, been widely departed 
from. Reserves for the benefit of the natives have been made; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they have been made in such a manner as to produce few or none 
of those immediate results which were anticipated by the intelligent and 
philanthropic individuals who devised the plan. In the harbour of Port 
Nicholson, for instance, there are nine Pahs, or native villages; of these 
only three have been selected as native reserves, and one is laid out as a 
public reserve, leaving five which have become the property of private 
individuals. In the immediate vicinity of the harbour, there were, perhaps, 
about five or six hundred acres, which might be considered as occupied by 
the natives for the purpose of cultivation; not that the whole of this was 
under culture, at any one time, but that this quantity had been reduced 
into possession by individual natives. Of this quantity certainly not one- 
third has been reserved for them; I believe I might say not one-sixth. 
And, unfortunately, although it may be that the land which has been 
selected as native reserves, may be, in quality and position, of fair average 
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value, it is so selected as to possess, with only one exception, that of 
Victoria, but little utility for the present purposes of the natives. 

“ There are, in the immediate vicinity of the harbour of Port 
Nicholson, about five hundred natives, who are almost absolutely depen¬ 
dent upon the products of their own cultivation for subsistence. The 
land reserved for them is comparatively useless. They have no beasts of 
burthen, and no means of transporting produce except in their canoes, or 
upon their own backs. Consequently, nearly all their cultivation was along 
the banks of the rivers, and within a very short distance of their settlements. 
Land, however valuable in itself, if situated at a distance of four or five 
miles, is useless to them. The majority of these assert, that they have not 
sold their land, and it has happened, that the only tribe within the district 
who admit the sale, is also the only tribe whose Pah and potato-grounds have 
been maintained inviolate. Those who deny the sale, find themselves gra¬ 
dually thrust out of all the land they have been accustomed to cultivate, 
and which they considered as their own peculiar property. Hardly are they 
allowed to take out of the soil the crop they have planted ; and as soon as 
the crop is taken out, they are informed that the land is no longer theirs, 
and that they must go elsewhere. 

“It must not be imagined that the land required for the use of the 
natives could not be reserved without injury to the settlement—no doubt 
assertions of this nature will be made, and it may even.be asserted, that 
there is an absolute incompatibility between the preservation of the natives 
in their old modes of life, and the progress and prosperity of English coloni¬ 
zation. Nothing can be more unfounded. Out of nearly 10,000 acres of 
fertile land which have been surveyed and selected in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Port Nicholson, six hundred would have amply sufficed for the 
present wants of the natives. Out of 1,100 acres of which the town is com¬ 
posed, only eight are occupied by the native Pahs. Had the land actually 
occupied, or reclaimed by the natives, been reserved, it would, no doubt, 
have been rather more than one-tenth in value, though far less than one- 
tenth in extent, of the land which some of their chiefs nominally added, 
and which the New Zealand Company now claims, imder that cession. 
But this reserve would have satisfied the natives, and it would have enabled 
the New Zealand Company to obtain a valid title to their possessions. 
That such reserves are not made, is absolutely unaccountable. 

“ As an illustration of the mode in which the native reserves in this district 
have been selected, I will proceed to describe the general character of the 
most important, in reference to the various native settlements around the 
harbour. 

“The natives of the Pah Te Aro on the southern shore of what is now 
termed Lambton Harbour, who were never consulted as to the sale, and not 
one of whom signed the deed conveying the land to the New Zealand Com¬ 
pany, had cultivated from sixty to eighty acres of land on the hills imme- 
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diately in the rear of their Pah, and had gardens on the space now occupied 
by the town. Every one of their darings and gardens, as well as their 
Pah, has been selected for the purchases under the Company, and they have 
been required to give up possession. This, however, they have not yet 
done. There is one section immediately behind their clearings; and there 
are three others at a distance of about two miles further, which are, how¬ 
ever, of little value, except for grazing. They do, nevertheless, possess in 
the one section in the rear of their present clearings, one valuable section, 
which, in a y^ur or two, they will probably owjupy and cultivate ; but it 
would have been more just and more prudent to secure to them the ground 
they had actually cleared. The natives of Kumutoto, on the west shore of 
Lambton Harbour,have been allowedto retain one acre on which part of their 
Pah stood; but they have not, within all their district, a single acre of country 
land. The natives of the Pah Pissitea have retained their Pah, because it 
hag been selected as a public reserve, and there are about twenty acres of 
native reserves within that part of the town which belongs to them; but 
they have not a single country section. The natives of TiaMwai have 
neither Pah nor country land ; all has been taken from them. The natives 
of Kaiwarawam, whose Pah, situated beyond the confines of the town, might 
have been reserved, without the slightest public inconvemence, have had 
their Pah, and the whole of their cleared grounds, taken from them. The 
same course has been pursued with the natives of Ngawranga. The natives 
of Pitoni, more fortunate than any of their brethren, have had three sec¬ 
tions, including their Pah, and the whole, or nearly the whole of their clear¬ 
ings reserved. The natives of Waiwetu have neither Pah nor clearings left 
them. Two sections have been rraerved in our part of the land they claim, 
which will eventually possess a very considerable value; but, at present, less 
than a fifth of these r^erves is available, the remainderbeinga swamp. There 
are also two other sections,out of which perhaps fifteen or twenty acres would 
be available, and upon which they formerly had some small potatngrounds; 
but these have been abandoned since the death of their chief Pichakawa, who 
was murdered there by a hostile tribe, about two years and a half ago. I 
should qualify my statement with regard to these last, when I said, that all 
their clearings had been taken away, since the two sections last referred to 
did contain some clearings. The land thus cleared, however, belonged to 
the murdered chieftain, and had been utterly abandoned by his famil y 
before the selection. ” 

The statement of another emigrant of the first class is per¬ 
fectly in accordance with the preceding, when he observes: 
“ The New Zealand Company intended well when they de¬ 
sired to set apart a tenth of the land purchased of Govern¬ 
ment for native reserves, but they committed a fatal error 
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when they subjected the choice of their reserves to lot. All 
the land hitherto occupied by the natives, either as villages, 
burial-grounds, and cultivated grounds, should have been re¬ 
served inalienably for their use, and the difference between 
the extent of such grounds and the one-tenth, might have 
been subject to the ballot, for their use hereafter, in addition 
to what they at present occupied.” 

The important subject of the native territorial rights, 
the annihilation of which is now threatened, is undergoing 
the investigation of a Commissioner appointed especially for 
that purpose, by the British Government. Nevertheless, 
w'hen we consider the difficulties of the question, and the in¬ 
fluence of persons whose interests are opposed to those of the 
natives, it is manifest, that, unless the just claims of the Abo¬ 
rigines of New Zealand be strenuously pleaded for, by the 
advocates of humanity and justice, there is much reason 
to fear, that another instance of the abuse of superior 
intelligence and power, on the part of the white man, in dis¬ 
possessing his less informed and dess powerful brethren of 
their property and lands, will be added to the already long 
catalogue of sins which darken the historical page of English 
colonization. Upon this subject the w riter says:— 

“ There has prevailed in England an extraordinary misconception, with 
regard to the opinions and practices of the New Zealanders, in relation to 
the sale of land. It is very true, that immense tracts have heen nominally 
purchased by the agent of the New Zealand Company, and by others, for 
very trifling and inadequate considerations. It may, however, be doubted, 
whether the parties by whom the sale was made had any notion, however 
imperfect, of the sense in which the transaction was understood by the 
buyers. The utmost which they can be conceived to have understood was, 
that within certain specified limits, the party purchasing should be allowed 
to settle, upon the same terms as the members of the tribe owning the 
land. They might have believed that they were conferring rights of citi¬ 
zenship, so to speak, under which the stranger who reclaimed and culti¬ 
vated land, might be guaranteed in the enjoyment of the land which he 
had thus appropriated. Or, as is equally probable, it was regarded as no 
moredihan that the chiefs who signed the deed and received the price, con¬ 
ceded to the other contracting party the right of purchasing, from its ac¬ 
tual owner, any land which he might desire to obtain for use. At any rate 
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whatever they did mean, no doubt can be felt, by any person acquainted 
with their usages, that they did not mean to give to any one the right to 
drive them from their Pahs; to occupy and appropriate the ground they 
had cleared and cultivated, and to restrain them from the liberty of using 
any unoccupied ground, for the purpose of raising the food necessary to 
their very existence. Abundant evidence can be furnished to prove that 
this could not have been their intention. And, if it were more doubtful 
than is actually the case, they wordd be entitled to the protection of a court 
of equity, against the consequences of their own ignorance and improvidence ; 
nor coTild the British Government and legislature, fairly or honourably, 
affirm a contract founded in misconception, and pregnant with injury. 

“The two principal purchases by the New Zealand Company have been 
that of the harbour and district of Port Nicholson, and that from the 
chiefs of the Kawia tribe, of aU the land within certain limits defined by 
degrees of latitude. The former is estimated to comprise about one hundred 
thousand acres, and the latter includes within its boundaries, nearly twenty 
millions of acres. There is also a purchase of land at Wanganui, and one 
at Teranaki, both of which are known included in teians, in the limits of 
the purchase from the Kawia tribe. To the two first purchases, of which 
alone I am at present competent to speak, there are objections arising ; 
first, from the nature of the contract itself, and secondly, from the manner 
in which the pledges given to the natives have been carried out. In the 
first place, the purchase has been made from a few of the principal chiefe 
only, although there is not a single freeman, or Rangatira, who has not an 
absolute right to portions of the land, subject to no interference or control, 
either on the part of individual chiefs, or of the whole body of the tribe. 
It is asserted by the great majority of the freemen and some of the princi¬ 
pal chiefs of the two tribes, from whom these purchases have been made, 
with what truth I cannot pretend to affirm, that they did not consent to the 
sale of their own land; nor even to the sale of the unoccupied portions 
of the territory, which might be regarded as the common property of the 
tribe 

“ The names of very few are attached to the purchase-deeds, and these, 
without exception, admit that they only signed for themselves. Those 
who have not signed the deeds, assert that they were no parties to the sale; 
and of those who did, the majority now pretend that they were not aware 
of the nature and intention of the documents. 

“ To confirm the titles of the European settlers would be to deprive the 
original occupiers of the soil, of land which they have never sold, and with¬ 
out which they can hardly subsist. It wiU be for the English Govern¬ 
ment to decide between these conflicting claims. In this place, if any 
questions arising out of them are to be decided by a jury of Englishmen, 
there would be but small probability of justice being done to the natives. 
In whatever manner the difficulty may be solved, there can be but one 
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opinion as to the impolicy of the proceedings by which this dilemma has 
been created. 

“The originators of the New Zealand Company, framing their plan in 
England, without other materials upon which to base their opinions, than 
such as were supplied by books written with far different objects, or were 
gathered from the description of parties whose attention had never been 
directed to the peculiar circumstances in the country, upon a full know¬ 
ledge of which any plan for the benefit of the natives ought to have been 
founded could only frame a plan in outline, to be filled up on the spot by 
their agent. That plan proceeded upon two assumptions. Firstly, that all 
the land within certain extensive districts would be purchased for them ; 
and, secondly, that the different tribes occupied an extent of land quite 
disproportioned to their wants, of which the largest portion might be ap¬ 
propriated to the European settlers, without any inconvenience. Both of 
these assumptions have proved fallacious. 

“ The New Zealanders'never have consented to the sale of all their lands; 
and could not, in fact, conceive of such a bargain; and although the land 
occupied by many of the tribes is far more extensive than they required ; 
yet it is only in respect of particular portions that an appropriation of the 
land to the English settler can be made, without producing great injury to 
the native. 

“With regard to the first point, all the natives of Port Nicholson, I believe 
without a single exception, agree that many, if not a majority of the land¬ 
holders in the district, did not consent to the sale of their land to the agent 
of the New Zealand Company. And they aU assert, what, from my obser¬ 
vation of the natives here and in other parts, I am quite certain is the 
case, that every free man has a right to particular pieces of ground, the 
boundaries of which are as well defined and as rigidly maintained as any 
estate in the most civilized country. They further agree that no one person 
however great maybe his power,has a right to interferewith,much less to dis¬ 
pose of the property of any freeman without his consent; and that even the 
majority of the tribe have, in this respect, no power over the minority, or even 
over a single dissentient party. According to the customs of the N ew Zealand¬ 
ers, therefore, the New Zealand Company have no title to the greater portion 
of the lands which they have professed to sell. And it may be stated with 
confidence, that nothing short of an Act of Parliament could divest the 
native proprietor of his title,—nor that without an adequate compensation. 
The islands of New Zealand, by whatever title they may belong to the 
British crown, have not been acquired in any manner which would operate 
to the extinguishment of private right to property, or coiild enable the 
crown to grant lands previously occupied under a title, valid according to 
the recognized customs which are the laws of the country. Not merely, 
therefore, is the assumption of the New Zealand Company, that they had ex¬ 
tinguished the native title to the large tracts nominally included within 
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their purchases, quite unfounded ; but the defect in their title, resulting 
from the omission on the part of their agent to complete his purchase, does 
not seem susceptible of any remedy, short of an act of parliament. And 
assuredly the legislature of Great Britain will pause, before it takes from 
five hundred individuals—subjects of the empire, and entitled to all the 
rights of citizenship, settled in fixed habitations, and cultivating their own 
lands—the six hundred or seven hundred acres needful to their subsistence. 

“ With regard to the second purchase, that from some of the principal 
chiefs of the Kawia tribe, it is difficult to conceive that any claim can be 
seriously founded upon it. The deed professes to comprise all the land 
between the 38th degree of south latitude, on the west coast, and the 43rd 
degree of south latitude, including the possessions of several independent 
tribes, as well as aU the places occupied by the tribe to which the parties 
to the deed belonged. To suppose that the persons who signed this deed 
had any idea of its nature, would be opposed to anything which experience 
has disclosed with reference to the native character. And with regard to 
this alleged purchase, the chiefs, who were parties to the contract, have vi¬ 
gorously, and hitherto successfully, resisted every attempt on the part of 
the purchasers under the Company to settle upon their territories. In 
Port Nicholson the inconveniences resulting from the pretensions of the New 
Zealand Company to dispose of land to which they have no valid title, have 
been mainly felt by the natives. In the neighbouring district of Pararua, 
alleged to have been purchased from the Kawia tribe, the inconvenience 
has fallen upon the colonists.” 

The attention of the Directors of the Company, in this coun¬ 
try, has been called to these points, and it is believed that 
they have obtained their favourable consideration; yet much 
must depend on the Colonial Government, and on the dispo¬ 
sition entertained towards the natives by the colonists them¬ 
selves, points to which those who have friends who have 
already emigrated to New Zealand, or may be about to do so, 
would do well to keep their attention alive. 

TASMANIA. 

It is with feelings of much sorrow that the Committee ad¬ 
vert to the Aborigines of Van Dieman’s Land. These na¬ 
tives, in 1834, were all (excepting four persons) driven, by 
order of the Government, from their hunting grounds to 
Flinder’s Island, and we find, by the latest accounts, are now 
reduced to but a small remnant of fifty-seven persons. This 



interesting class of onr fellow-men, a few years since occu¬ 
pying a fine island of one hundred and sixty-five miles from 
north to south, and one hundred and forty-five from 
east to west, and amounting in numbers, according to the tes¬ 
timony of Cook, and the French navigators in search of La 
Perouse, and the abundant testimony of early colonists, to 
some thousands; and remarkable, it appears, for their shrewd¬ 
ness, natural sagacity, and benevolence, will, in all probabi¬ 
lity, in the course of a few years, be numbered among the 
extinct nations. It will then be impossible for the unpreju¬ 
diced and reflecting mind to study their history without ar¬ 
riving at the conclusion, that a simple but noble-minded race 
have been consigned to a premature grave, by a nation pro¬ 
fessing to be guided by the principles of that religion which 
breathes “ peace on earth and good-will to menbut whose 
conduct, in reference to these untutored inhabitants of the 
forest, it is impossible to reconcile with feelings of humanity, 
or even with principles of justice and sound policy. 




















